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SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 


The Dependable Equipment for All Departments 





The three essential feat- 
ures in Domestic Science 
Equipment are Conven- 
ience, Quality, and Price. 


In Grand Rapids Furnish- 
ings we have combined 
correct styles, which in- 
sures convenience, with 
dependable quality. 








Our location at Grand 
Rapids (The Furniture 
Market of the World) 
enables us to offer our 
equipment at a moderate 
price. 

Domestic Science Tables 
are built with Tile, Slate, 
Alberene Stone, Fibre, or 
Wood Tops. 


Our new Stove is con- 
sidered a Standard. Have 
you seen it? 





IT may be that you are planning on ‘‘Something New’”’ for your 
building this year to be installed before the Fall Term opening. 


WHATEVER you suggest to the Board of Education you will 
surely want High Grade Guaranteed Equipment in the latest ap- 
proved designs. 

GRAND RAPIDS QUALITY embodies durability and conven- 


ience, and will ‘‘stand up’’ under years of hard service and give 
perfect satisfaction. 


EQUIPMENT for the Shops, Laboratories, Domestic Science 
Centers, Drawing Rooms, in fact furniture for every need. 


WE have departments for designing and developing special 








equipment involving your own ideas. 





GRAND RAPIDS 
BENCHES ARE 
BUILT FROM 
MAPLE, NOT 
BEECH OR BIRCH 


MAY WE SEND CATALOGS? 


(Catalog of Laboratory Furniture in Preparation) 





No. 203 


With a quarter century of Bench building experience back of us it is perhaps proper to insist that Michigan Hard 
Maple, with its tough, close grain, is absolutely the best material from which to build Benches or Drawing Tables. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


1428 Front Avenue, N. W. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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The Taxpayer likes 


to pay all that is necessary for the sake of educa- 
tion. But he likes to see the money judiciously 
| expended. That is one reason for the great and 
growing demand for our 


| Natural Slate Blackboards 


We have published a booklet on how to spec- 

; ify, buy, judge and install blackboards of all 

aly kinds. You will find it one of the wisest ex- 

penditures you ever made, if you spend a cent 
for a post card asking for a free copy. 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 
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If interested in BLACKBOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms, 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8. BANGOR, PENNA. 


FOR MODERN The 2a Seamiess Stone Blackboard 
SCHOOLS Le eee Mea 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
with a trowel on a 
base-coat of hard 
plaster makes & 


Solid Concrete Slate y 
Surface AA ty U ORT ar tr ver Seaeaey 
withoutseam or joint, Le HEN ore P ae Ore 
lasts as long as the ‘ee 
building, is fire proof, i My 24 ye Tee un coal 
is not injured by AWA 2: 
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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money ata 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N.Y. 








































Give Us a Chance to Help YOu 


If you want a blackboard that is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction — that is absolutely water- 
proof — that will not warp, peel or crack — 
that will last as long as the building itself. 


(SARBONALL 


does that 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


1710 W. Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


Guarantees It 


WRITE FOR COPY 


Let us tell you what the Architect, the Contractor, the Superintendent 
and the School Board say about it. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Drawing Room 
Equipment for 
Schools and Colleges 





Special designs furnished to 
meet your requirements. Fac- 
tory Prices— A-| Quality. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


American Drafting Furniture Go, 


40-55 RAILROAD ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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So long as your knife is 

a Keen Kutter, it is imma- 

terial whether the handle is 

pearl, ivory, bone or wood 

—the blades possess that 

same distinctive KEEN 

KUTTER QUALITY 

which makes your knife a 

lifelong friend. Handles 

are well balanced and well riveted— 

springs made to retain their ‘‘snap"’ 
—the finish unequalled. 
These features are all 

summed up in 


KEEN “ 
KUTTER ¢: 


Keen Kutter Safety Ra- g 
zors give the true barber’s 
stroke and are so scientifi- 
cally adjusted that they 
cannot shave wrong. 

Then there is the Keen 
Kutter line of famous 
Tools and Cutlery. 

Let the Keen Kutter 
mame and trade mark 

ide you in all tool buy- 
ng. They are proofs of 
true quality. 

Sold for over forty years 
under this mark and 
motto: 

‘The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
is Forgotten. —E. C. Stumons 
Mark Registered 
If not +* your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (inc.) 
St. Lows ano New Youn, U.S. A. 
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The Lawton Duplicator 


$3.50 Up 


Thirty Days 
FREE 


TRIAL 
To Teachers 


Send for our Catalog “D”" giving sizes, 
prices, and our free trial offer. 


The Hektograph M'f'g and Dup. Co, 


42 Murray St., New York City 





SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 
URINALS :: CLOSETS 


Omega Slate Co. 
Gangor, Pa. Easton, Pa. 
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Copyright, 1911, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark in 
United States Patent Office, 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture and sanitation, and related topics 
are solicited. Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contributions should 
be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accompanied by stamps. Open 
letters to the editor must in all cases contain name and address of writer (not 
necessarily for publication) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, $1.85. Foreign, 
$1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that a large majority of our subscrib- 
ers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration of their subscription so 
that their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on every 
wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance must reach our 
Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
paid to date. 





Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 

EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL 

All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 


We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on a trial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 
free sample and information. 


Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 Address 


This cut one-quarter actual size 


PAPER TOWELS 
LIQUID SOAP 


| Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
380-382 South Wabasha St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Why 
Moving Pictures 


My fare | 


Valuable Educators 





Because they teach through the eyes 
and what is seen is remembered. 


But this must be done without 
eye-strain. It matters not how good 
your film may be it is dependent 
upon one thing for success; PER- 
FECT PROJECTION. 


We have manufactured Moving 
Picture Machines for fourteen years, 
and Power’s has always been the 
Standard of Merit. 


Our Cameragraph No. 6 repre- 
sents the most advanced thought in 
Moving Picture Machine construc- 
tion. Professor Henry Phelps Gage 
of Cornell, says ‘‘run at normal 
speed Power’s Cameragraph No. 6 
gives absolutely Perfect Projection.” 


Your picture must be clear, 
steady, true, and the machine to 
produce these results is Power’s 
Cameragraph No. 6. 


Write today for Catalogue C 


Nicholas Power Company 


90 Gold Street NEW YORK 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





[TF there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 


You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
| Microscopes, 


Magnifiers, 
Weights& Measures, 
Protractors, Color 
Thermometers, Baro 


Dissecting 


meters 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


 \s ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 


of best quality Copper andTin 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louls 


Instruments, 
Balances, Ryles, 
Wheels and Dises, 
Hy gromet 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for schoo! use, 
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‘“Peerless”’ Furniture 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





—Leaders in Manual 
Training Equipment 


Nothing but the finest grade of hard maple 
is used in our 





Constructed of “PEERLESS” material in a “PEERLESS” manner 
At Prices That Convince and Please 
Allow us to Estimate on Your New Equipment 


Our Factory is Always Prepared to Deliver Large 
Orders Promptly 





Illustration 
shows our In- 
dustrial Draw- 
ing Cabinet for 
Manual Train- 
ing Schools. 


Manual Training Benches 


As the temptation to make 
larger profits by substituting 
cheaper woods of similar appear- 
ance is great, we urge the readers 
of this advertisement to be sure to 
specify hard maple when ordering 
benches which they expect to give 
good service. 














Estimates on any 
design cheerfully 
furnished, for 
WORK BENCHES, 

DRAWING TABLES 
and CABINETS, 


and special cases of 
every description, 
and made in the 
“PEERLESS” manner 
with the “PEERLESS” 
method. 


SAMPLES OF WORK FORWARDED TO ANY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


RR & oniowa 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Iil. 


Attention, Mr. Educator 


Our Tools are built to meet your requirements. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘S” 


The B. K. Elliott Company 


No. 108 Sixth Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


They have stood the test. Let us prove it to you. 
Our line is so extensive we cannot show it all in this small 


space. Write us for complete catalog. (4M 


i MN 
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No. 56-A. Motor Driven No. 54-C. Clutch No. 53-A. Motor Head 
Lathe for A. C. Driven Lathe Lathe for D. C. 


We have other types too, as well as Saw Benches, Band 
Saws, Surfacers, Jointers, Trimmers, Boring Machines, Sand- 
ers, Benches, Vises, Glue 
Heaters, etc. Write for 
prices. RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 





OLIVER | Manual Training Benches 


Pt FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
Machinery Co. AND TRADE EDUCATION 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





GET OUR CATALOG 
Branch Offices: 


New York Chicago St. Louis €> s $ ‘ i R | S I | AN ~ EN 
Our New Improved Type. Double Down Draft 


a Los Angeles Seattle 
re: oP > MANUFACTURER OF BENCHES 


We have planned a great many equipments, perhaps we can 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 


offer you some suggestions. 
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Why have school boards purchased one million and a half 
“TANNEWITZ” Steel Inkwells in the past four years? 
There is but one reason. They have tried the ‘“TANNEWITZ” 
Inkwell and found it superior. No matter what Inkwell you now 
use and no matter what your ideas about Inkwells may be, you 
should try out a sample order of ““TANNEWITZ” Inkwells. 
The experience resulting from their use would prove to you exactly 
what it has ved to thousands of School Boards everywhere, and 
that is that “TANNEWITZ” Inkwells when viewed impartially 
from every standpoint, represent the most serviceable, the most eco- 
nomical and the most practical Inkwell a 
School Board can buy. The ‘“* TANNE- 
WITZ” Inkwell is really in a class 
by itself. Its many desirable feat- 
ures become more impressed upon 
your mind when you actually use this 
Inkwell. That is why we prefer to 
have you learn these superior qualities 
by actually using the Inkwells in your 
desks. You will not refuse to be- 
lieve your own experience. All 
we ask is the privilege of first 
sending youa sampleand later 
sending you a small trial order. 


This is just the time to investigate. Let 
us hear from you. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


STATION A 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

































Pat, Dec, 12, '05 
Pat. Jan, 19, 06 


Pat, Claims Allowed 
you take no chances in wyzing oither. of the above styles of ink wells for old 
e ; 


or new school desks. .”’ fits the different size holes in old desks 
perfectly. 


QUALITY, DURABILITY AND UP-TO-DATENESS are a few of the 
many traits possessed by our goods. 

Of course you want to be convinced, so let us send you testimonial letters 
and samples of either style or both. Understand that you do not place yourself 
under obligation in accepting samples. 


It is not necessary that you buy direct, your dealer will supply you. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 





CAN we furnish you 

estimate on your 
equipment for your draw- 
ing rooms? 

ECONOMY furniture 
excels in workmanship, 
material and finish. 

Special designs for 
schools and colleges. 

Catalogued in Sweet’s 

College Special Index, pages 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 0110 == 








(Continued from Page opposite) 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. Schoo) Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23n0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE PEYTON BLOCK 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


AN AGENCY 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


you about ie wee 
andrecommends7o4 FREECOM MEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 858 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855, CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO : 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





* 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘ Teaching as a Business’’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane, Washington, Boise, Idaho 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg. 


Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Squires Inkwell Company 
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Squires No. 3 Inkwell Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 

Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
halfinch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 14, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, 
as desired. 


See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The GLEVELAND pressed STEEL flush top INKWELL 


Why spoil the looks of a finely finish- 
ed desk with ah unsightly inkwell? 
The Cleveland inkwell improves the 
appearance of any desk. It not only 
looks right, but is substantially made 
and very durable. 


Write for sample and price. 


- Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


Patented June 7th, 1910. 
Omer ulehae pending. 2090 E. 22nd St., CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Bosten, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


A. T. LINK ’ ’ BOISE 

wintit® LINK’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY -™ 

We can furnish the best teachers available. We handle Superintendents, Principals, and 
Specialists. Our service to schoolsis free. Try us. Write us to-day. 


Registration Free No Position, No Pay 


AK MANUAL ARTS BUREAU 2¢...-, 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, 


Domestic Economy 
Roy L. Dunit, Manager 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph. D., Manager SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°" 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. A to ess 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 
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“1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *2 "rs sts 


FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


WwW. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 


14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mer. rey us 


H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Carefully investigates its candidates and recommends only the best. 
teachers for all positions. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. i. FLETCHER, Mgr. + $3 424-426 Winsor st., JAMESTOWN, t. Y. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU S2i0'%. 


Furnishes teachers of all grades and subjects. We have served numerous leading 
educators and school employers. Teachers of Agriculture a specialty. 


J. RICHMOND, Manager. 


Always has good 





Write for particulars. 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 





HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


| 
| 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES me at a seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first-class teachers in 
all lines, we solicit a share of your patronage for 1912. Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 &. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 










THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. {When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Manual Training When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 


ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
Domestic Economy We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 





ee Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 
gricuitura E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard $t., HOUSTON, TEX. 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, W. Y. VincenT B, Fisk, Mgr. 


™: TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 97,89Sto% 
lita 120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers: H. McLean, A. L. ROBERTSON 


310-311 Providence ee DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Rovntem Beteriy Teachers Aaoney 
Los Angeles Established 1888, by C. C. Boynton San Francisco 
Teachers supplied at short notice for temporary or permanent positions. Write, wire or phone us, We 


are pioneers at this business on this coast. Thousands of teacliers have been placed by us, largely in response to 
direct request from Principals, Superintendents and School Boards 





The leas Mutual Co- asain i leis Set ¢ oe ih ode, al 


Box D-315 THE TEACHERS’ MUTUAL, Ashtabule, Ohio 
Al 4 Athieti 
MAWUAL TRANG et ng asi 
8 ects. e 
We supply DOMESTIC ECONOMY consin took eight ot our oon, More 
EXCLUSIVELY pommenotal BRANCHES Gualsusksrane 
teachers of 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 
WessTeR GROvES, ST. Louis, Mo. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 








WE WANT QUALIFIED TEACHERS for every 
i a dopartanens b of school w from Kinder- 


GGA MALTA a FH 2 Nate Beacon is 


(7a 1545 GLENARM - DENVERCOLO aes dell aie 
‘andes dD a we. WUFFER, A. 8, Manager 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Corydon Battle Oreek Rahway Harrisburg Stevens Point 
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Why Are These Cities Progressive? 


This is a very good question to ask, ‘‘ Why Are These Cities Progressive?’’ It can be answered as 


readily as it is asked. These cities are Progressive because they do the things which make for progress 
and know what to do because every member is informed. | 


Every member of every board of education in the above list receives the American School Board | 
Journal either at his home or his place of business. He gets it where he has most time to read it and 
he reads it because we make it so interesting that he can’t help keeping informed. 


Look at any of the above school systems and ask yourself this question: ‘‘Why isn’t my board in this 
list? Are we less progressive ?”’ 


Let me answer the question by sending you my special rates to your board. 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Insured for 20 Years 
against all 


Defectsand Breakages 





The eee is _ pest desk that inventive 

genius and skilled mechanics can produce. Note the 

xcell i f its desi h ; 

STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION fartutie’Uspapt the outs ahd test — bercets Sa 
ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY comfort and strength. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST In excellence of workmanship, in beauty of line and 
—— ee = finish these desks have no equal. Line for line, quality for 


T ‘ y price, we challenge the world to equal them. 
PE ER & OLZ CO. BEFORE YOU BUY GET OUR PRICES 


Get the Desk that will give you 


MANUFACTURERS The A. H. Andrews Company 
| 115-117 Wabash Av., Chicago, Illinois 
Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. 


1161-1175 Broadway 673-681 Mission St. 508-512 First Av. S. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of Schoo] The Peabody School Furniture C0,, 


Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 


designs in adjustable desks that we will be and satisfaction, we so. 
pleased toshow. We have the Best Sanitary ici : os 
school desks made. Write for prices and licit FOUs IaQussses OB 
samples. 
Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods School Desks, 
| guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get . 
good goods and honest treatment. a Opera and 
¥ : . - 
| Haney School Furniture Company re Folding Chairs 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- CS ee Lf. re. af ly thse 


ing machinery, before you equip your 
school with woodworking machinery. McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 





The machines 
are the kind 





that give en- McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 

tire satisfac- McConnell’s Language Chart... .. . 6,00 

tion. McConnell’s Complete Chart ), az 

Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- Jameson’s Anatomical Plates ° . 10,00 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers. 


Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. Evans’ Arithmetical Series . ‘ 6.00 
THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


| No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO McConnell School Supply Co. 














| 4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER Tip only cowed Eraser made, Jt, lb made en- 
i Cs - tirely of felt, and so constru tl vely 
on al be. can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when = DTS . 7 ey . shape, = tated bt not walled. 
aha ee ; ! i 7—j i ae LP It is used in the public sche t Leading 
wreck the teed. ee Oe eS er eee pee (Or cities, and is purchased by the U. 8, Government, 
; i i ives wi 5 y a N REQUEST 
ae aan Seene with steel cutting edges or knives will act Write for my extalog, It deverbes and 
" That is one reason for the failure of many machines prices ea ate School 
They are not practical. — ; 6 weelh si house, 
— on aaa that ours is practical and wou ike to E. w. A. ROWLES 
" Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, | | A 233-235 Market St., Supplies and Furniture for Schools 





CHICAGO and Colleges 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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Sanitary in Construction, Aseptic in Finish, Individual, Comfortable, 
Indestructible, Adjustable, or Stationary as desired 





Manual Training Benches 


Sanitary Steel Teachers’ Desks 
with 2, 4, or 7 drawers, with or 
without rail on top. 


Send for catalog 





Laboratory Furniture 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SLATE 


Produced by us from 


STRONG ROCK—SU PERIOR FINISH 
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Bemis Standard Bench 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 





CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 
5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
Blackboard Quarries, BANGOR, PA. 


Prices quoted including freight. Pamphlet with 
setting instructions free. Correspondence solicited. 


QUARRIER OF 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS ROOFING SLATE—Black, Green, Purple, Red 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


| 


STRUCTURAL SLATE —Steps, Platforms, Urinals, etc. 


* | GET THE AGENCY FOR 


| The “SPRING MAID” 


Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


It supplies running water for village and country schools. 


Public sentiment and state laws are condemning the use of the old tin dipper. 
The “Spring Maid”’ fountain provides every advantage of a running water supply at a 


price within the reach of every district school. 


the most profitable and pleasant of any work you can take up. 


The agency for this fountain will prove 


We also have a com- 


plete line of sanitary fountains for city schools, parks, etc. 


WRITE AT ONCE AND GET THE AGENCY FOR OUR LINE 


a a le te Seo J 


Patents allowed and pending. 





THE GIER & DAIL MEG. CO. 


LANSING, MICH. 
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The Largest Cities of Every State in the Union 


PROVIDING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Use the Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Over 2500 School Boards have AWAKENED 


to the fact that it is 


More Economical and More Sanitary 


to Protect the Books and Make them Last 
50% Longer 


by the Holden One Piece Book Cover - than it is to 


Waste Time and Money on Cheap Wood Pulp or Home-made Covers 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 
is Waterproof and Germproof --Guaranteed for a Full School Year 


WEARS LIKE LEATHER 
ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS 





The Holden Quick Repairing Materials 


are now put up J. Combination Outfits 
FOR EVERY TEACHER’S DESK--50c per Outfit 


The Holden Portfolios for School Exercises 
Size 91x 123, Price $3.00 per 100. Size 113x153}, Price $4.50 per 100. 


Made from the famous Holden Book Cover Material. Will Last 5 Years or more 


Nowisthe Time! Order Early and Avoid the Summer Rush 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Prest. SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 
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| | The Perfect Closet for Public Schools 


The Wolff Quality Murova wall type of closet 
has many points of superiority. It is designed to 
meet the necessity for a strong, simple, reliable and 
efficient apparatus. It does away with the punctur- 
ing of floor spans and the building of false floors, as 
it is supported entirely by the soil stack and does not 
exert any pressure on the partition. The waterway 
is large and unobstructed, and all points of the closet 
can be reached through the bowl without discon- 
nection. The flush is stronger and more positive 
than that of any other type of closet. 

The floors in the toilet room can be kept a great 
deal cleaner with considerable less exertion, because 
there is nothing to interfere with either mop or 
brush. This type of closet is particularly designed 
for School Toilet Rooms. 





. a ee 
‘ 





E Iiustration Shows Four Different Types of the You can have a circular 
} Murova Wall Closet free for the asking 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1855 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Omaha,Neb. St. Louis,Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 
Sasa. Mina. is Binsatooe, Cal. a Cc. Showrooms: 111 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Salt Lake City, Utah TRENTON, N. J. DENVER, COLO. 


Chicago Straight Pattern Fountain | ae — 





bi 


Sanitas Metal Mouth Guard 


Our latest model, just added to our extended line of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BUBBLING FOUNTAINS. 


An improvement on the Gem Fountain. 














PROTECTED BY TWO PATENTS, OTHERS PENDING 


Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 

The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 


“On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 
} extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained.”’ a " 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 


The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG.CO. |. We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. | L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


| Boston, Mass. 











Write today for Catalog 
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—— 
PEDESTAL RANGE FOUNTAIN 


This is another and better style of Sanitary Bubbling 


Fountain. Stands free and open and can be approached 
from all sides. 


A splendid fountain for school yards, corridors, wash 
rooms, playgrounds and special purposes. 


Write for Prices and Catalog 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 
as city children. Usable by large as well as small pupils. 








For Schools having no 
Water Pressure, or 
using Spring Water 


Las. b 


of 





No. 1 for Lavatory Bowl. No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. Special Price to Schools. 


HAMRICK -TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 





A GHAIN IS A PLAYTHING 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it when he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach. 


Careless and mischievous child- 
ren cannot make trouble with Clow 
Automatic closets. They are boy 
proof. 


And they do not depend for their 
operation upon the well meaning 
but careless child. They do his 
thinking for him—they flush auto- 
matically,and always economically. 


They are thrifty about the use of 
water — admitting just enough to 
flush the bowl and no more. 


Save Money as Wellas Trouble 


The importance of this economy 
in the use of water is demonstrated 
by the fact that actual test shows a 
® saving of 50% in water taxes over 
' the ordinary type of closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of Adamantose 
ware. This means that they are strong as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable. 





The ‘‘Auto-Projecto Jr.,’’ M-1840 
(Madden's Patent) 


Equal care is devoted to the material 
and construction of the seats. They 
neither warp, crack nor split. 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable--"‘The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction. Whether your equipment is large or small, you 
cannot afford to be without Clow automatic closets—the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order. 





VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL 
Victoria, B. C. 
Architect 
C. ELWOOD WATKINS 


Plumbers 
W. R. Menzies & Co. 


Equipped throughout with Clow Plumbing Fixtures as follows: 
Clow Automatic Projecto Closets with Crescent Seats, 
Bubbling Fountains, Solid Porcelain Urinals, 
Adamantose Lavatories and 
Shower Baths. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 


CHICAGO 
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New and Superior Text-Books 


A Practice Book in Arithmetic (Just published) - 15 cents 
By Harriet M. Sharpe, Teacher, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

Designed for use by pupils in the second grade. In practical 
and inexpensive form this book provides material for rounding out 
the number work of the second year. The lessons are close to the 
interésts of childhood and are so arranged that they may be used 
either as dictation or as seat work. There are a number of ‘‘group”’ 
lessons with problems centering around topics that appeal to all 
children, such as ‘‘The Newsboy,’’ ‘‘The Doll’s Party,’ etc. It is 
an attractive, usable, teachable book. 


The Philips-Anderson Arithmetics 
By George M. Philips, Ph. D., and Robert F. Anderson, A. M. 

This series is primarily designed to give the pupil efficiency in 
the arithmetic he will need in every-day life. The business activities 
and commodities of to-day figure in the problems. The processes 
are presented with the purpose of training the pupil’s mind so that he 
will think for himself and not become a machine. The drill in 
fundamental operations is especially strong. Book One, which 
covers the first four years, contains such an abundance of plans 
and materia! for the first two years that the teacher’s work is made 
easier than in the use of most texts. Book One will be ready in 
June; Book Two, in July. 


THREE NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


In Fableland - By Emma Serl - 45 cents 
(For second and third grades.) 


Sturdy old fables of Aesop, retold delightfully. 


Indian Stories - By Cicero Newell - 50 cents 
(For fifth and siath grades.) 


An unusual book; authoritative, vivid, interesting. 


In the Animal World - By EmmaSerl (Ready in June) 
Written with a rare understanding of children. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





Introductory American History 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 
and ELBERT J. BENTON 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the 
recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association. The purpose of the 
book is to teach pupils that our civilization had its 
beginnings far back in the history of the Old World, 
and to enable them to think of our country in its true 
historical setting. About two thirds of the book are 
given to this introductory history, and the remainder 
to the period of discovery and exploration. About 280 
pages, with maps and illustrations. 





Health in Home and Town 


By BERTHA M. BROWN 
Author of ‘‘Good Health for Girls and Boys’’ 


This book continues the course begun in ‘Good 
Health for Girls and Boys.” Its purpose is to em- 
phasize the importance of sanitary surroundings in 
home and town, and to teach pupils while in school the 
principles that underlie attractive and healthful home 
making. [liustrated. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 























Of the One Hundred 
Largest Cities of 
the United States 


as shown by the 1910 census, the following have introduced 


Hawkes, Luby and Touton’s Algebras 


EITHER WHOLLY OR IN PART 





New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. Lynn, Mass. 
Chicago, IL. Louisville, Ky. Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Denver, Colo. Waterbury, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Worcester, Mass. Manchester, N, H. 
Allegheny H S. New Haven, Conn. Erie, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Cambridge, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. Hartford, Conn. Bayonne, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. New Bedford, Mass. Johnstown, Pa. 
Jersey City, N, J. Camden, N. J. Fall River, Mass. 


In addition to these cities the Hawkes, Luby and Touton Algebras 
can now claim over 1100 other schools, among the best in the 
country,—all since March, 1910. 
Hawkes, Luby and Touton’s First Course in Algebra, - $1.00 
Second Course in Algebra, 75 cents 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH GEOMETRY 


The success of the Wentworth Geometry has long been rec- 
ognized throughout the United States. In the revision of this 
standard textbook, the Wentworth-Smith Geometry offers the ~ 
well-established merits of the Wentworth Geometry simplified, 
better arranged, and splendidly adapted to meet the needs of 
today. A list of 1700 introductions during the first year and a 
half of its publication tells its own story of the record which the 
Wentworth-Smith Geometry is making. 


Plane Geometry - - - - - - 80 cents 
Solid Geometry - - - - - 75 cents 
Plane and Solid Geometry - - - - $1.30 
Ya GINN & COMPANY 

a BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
os LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 


COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 





Some New Books which 
will be of interest to you 


Botsford: History of the Ancient World 
Morgan & Lyman: Chemistry . 


(Manual in preparation) 


Peabody & Hunt: Plant Biology 


(Animal and Human Biology to follow) 
Crew & Jones: Physics . 
Jones & Tatinall: er Problems i in 
Physics ‘ 
Robinson: New History oe 
Rowell: Introduction to General Science 
Bird: Modern Science Reader . 
Oswell & Gilbert: New American School Readers 
Primer a ee Ye a eS ee oe .30 
First Book . . . . s 30 
Second Book oy a eee 35 
Third Book se eS .40 
re 45 
ee ~ \<¢ 5 © «6 « 50 
Literary Reader... .70 
Tarr & McMurry: World Geography — 


The Macmillan Company 
Prairie Ave. and 25th St. 
CHICAGO 


Boston New York Dallas San Francisco 





Shool Bonn) Soumal 


Founded March (891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


MILWAUKEE — New York— Chicago, JUNE, 1912 


VoL. XLIV, No. 6 
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School Foard Journal 


The School Board of Today 


W. L. KAUFMAN, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A former article traced the origin of the school 
board—in the early New England school com- 
mittee—and the development of this germ, 
through sundry processes, into the modern 
board of education. 


While this process of evolution took place in 
most instances, there are some plans of school 
supervision which seem to have arisen without 
much precedent. For example, Buffalo has no 
board of education; there, “the superintendent 
is the state.” He ‘is the head of the city de- 
partment of, education; and all local school leg- 
islation is in the hands of the city council. 


In Oleveland, Ohio, the school system is also 
unique. The board of education consists of 
seven members, five of whom are elected at 
large and two by district vote; except in the 
matter of appointment of teachers, this board 
is practically unlimited in authority, being re- 
sponsible only to the people. It levies its own 
taxes, subject to the approval of the tax com- 
missioners, and has sole power of expending 
all moneys raised for. maintenance of the 
schools. 


In Yonkers, New York, there were originally 
as many boards as there were school districts, 
each one being entirely independent of all 
others. As the city increased in size, there came 
a need of uniformity, not only for purposes of 
school administration, but also for the adjust- 
ment of taxation. Accordingly, by an act of 
1881, the various school districts were consoli- 
dated and provision was made for one board of 
education to consist, as it does today, of fifteen 
members appointed by the mayor and holding 
office for five years. 


Size of Boards. 

As boards of education came to be a recog- 
nized feature of educational systems, various 
problems arose, many of which have not yet 
been satisfactorily solved, nor will be for a long 
time to come. Among these problems is that of 
the proper size of a school board. 

Many widely varying opinions have been ex- 
pressed on this subject. It is contended that 
a large board is too unwieldy; that in it there 
must of necessity be a lack of unity and a pos- 
sibility of politics or chicanery that would be 
well-nigh impossible in the average board of 
small numbers. On the other hand, objection 
is made to.a small board on the ground that it 
gives too little local representation to the com- 
munity. 

Some say that the size of the board ought to 
be in proportion to the population of the city, 
perhaps ranging from nine members in a city of 
the second class to twenty-five in a city of the 
first class; or, perhaps, six members to every 
200,000 inhabitants, with one member for each 
additional 50,000. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen of the National Education As- 
sociation, the opinion was expressed that the 
number should be small; say, in cities of less 
than 500,000, not. more than nine, and prefer- 
ably not more than five, with fifteen members 
in the very largest cities, 

Boston, Indianapolis and Seattle, whose 
boards consist of five members each, New Ha- 
ven and Minneapolis with seven members each, 
and San Francisco, with its board of but four 
members, find small school boards atlvantage- 
ous; while, on the other hand, efficient service 
in school administration is secured by a board 
of twenty-one members in Chicago, eighteen in 
Detroit, seventeen in New Orleans, thirty-three 
in Providence, Rhode Island, and fifteen each 
in Milwaukee and Philadelphia. 


In the West, school boards are, as a rule, con- 
siderably smaller than in the East, and the 
general tendency in all parts is towards reduc- 
tion in numbers. In twenty of the principal 
cities of the United States, representing all sec- 
tions of the country, one school board has 
four members, four have five, one has six, 
four have seven, one has eight, five have nine, 
and but four have more than nine mem- 
bers. And so opinions differ, and there can 
never be a uniform rule, as conditions and ne- 
cessities in different cities must regulate the 
matter. 

Selection of Members. 


Another problem still unsolved is that of the 
best mode of election of board members. The 
first boards were chosen at popular elections, and 
the members were ward representatives. This 
method is not always a suecess, as local inter- 
ests are often given undue attention and there 
is opportunity for political influence to be ex- 
erted. Three chief methods are now in vogue: 
Appointment by the mayor or other designated 
authority; election by wards; and election from 
the city at large. Appointment is the method 
used in six of the twenty. cities quoted above; 
election wholly or partly by wards, in three; 
election from the city at large, in eleven. No 
one of the methods has invariably proved satis- 
factory, but in general there seems to be a 
growing tendency towards election from the city 
at large and without reference to politics. 

The superintendent of schools in a flourishing 
city of the middle west recently told the writer, 
in answer to an inquiry: “Our school board is 
made up of eight members, six regular mem- 
bers, one alderman ex-officio, and the mayor ex- 
officio. The six regular members of the school 
board are elected by the city council, at large, 
two each year, for a term of three years. Our 
special charter requires that the city council 
shall appoint one of its members to represent 
its body upon the board. This member is elected 
for a term of one year and takes his seat with 
the board and has all the rights and duties of 
a regular member. Our charter also provides 
that the mayor shall be a regular member of 
the school board. He also has all the rights 
and duties of a regular member. I have been 
with a number of school boards and will say 
that the board of M. is the most satisfactory 
that I have ever had any experience with. The 
number is about right and the fact that they 
are elected at large gives them a freedom from 
local prejudice that contributes much to their 
effectiveness. I have served in the M. schools 
for twenty-one years and at no time has poli- 
ties had any influence on the appointment of 
members or in their actions or deliberations.” 


Politics and Other Considerations. 

To “keep the schools out of polities,” as the 
expression goes, is rightly coming to be regard 
ed as essential to a clean and honest administra- 
tion of the sehools. Former President Eliot 
believes that the best way to attain this end is 
by the election of school boards from the city 
at large, one or two members at a time, each 
member -being eligible for re-election but once. 

Who should be eligible for membership on a 
school board ? Manifestly, two of the chief 
qualifications should be public spirit and morad 
integrity. The board of education has a rep- 
utation which, in justice to the important work 
entrusted to it, should be sustained, namely, that 
of being, as a rule, more responsible and more 
distinterested, than boards of aldermen and 
other departments of city government. 





HON. ALVAN N. WHITE 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
(See sketch, page 4%) 


Do women make successful members of schoo! 
boards? Though women are, as a rule, eligible 
to positions on school boards in northern and 
western cities, their appointment has not yet 
ceased to be more or less of an experiment. In 
some cities where women have been board mem- 
bers, testimony is borne to-their unquestioned 
efficiency ; in others, the experiment has not been 
a suecess. Seven of the twenty cities men- 
tioned have one or more women members; in 
the Washington, D. C., board of education are 
three women—one colored and two white. 

Some one has admirably summed up the 
proper qualifications for a school board member 
as follows: “The members need not all have 
the highest scholastic training, but a part of 
them should be required to have had such train- 
ing; not all of them need be prominent for 
their business capacity, but a part of them 
should be thus prominent.” Our leading cities 
and towns are coming to recognize these quali- 
fications. In the cities mentioned, about fifty- 
three per cent of the board members are busi- 
ness men, forty per cent professional men, thir- 
ty-five per cent college-bred men. 

The Popular Science Monthly, about twenty- 
five years ago, in an editorial on Science in 
School Management, made this statement: “It 
seemed at first a very simple affair to organize 
a common school system, and nobody antici- 
pated that any very serious difficulties would 
arise in carrying it out. * * There was 
little trouble in finding teachers * * * and 
no trouble at all in finding any number of men 
held abundantly qualified to be directors, trus- 
tees, managers and superintendents.” That 
this condition has not wholly ceased to exist, 
is attested by the criticism of one writing on 
this subject as recently as 1904, who says: 
“Education is the only business that takes in 
men to conduct its affairs who are ignorant of 
the business and who learn at the expense of the 
business.” 

Ilowever much progress has already been 
made along these lines, it must be admitted that 
there is still room for improvement in many 
quarters. The late A. B. Blodgett, for so many 
years the eminently successful superintendent 
of schools at Syracuse, New York, once said 
that it takes practically two years to educate an 
average board member, and another authority 
on the%’subject adds: “It has taken over a hun 
dred years to bring American school boards to 
their present state of culture, and few have 


graduated summa cum laude.” 


Lack of decision loses big battles and ruins 
many superintendents’ opportunities. 

A big salary is the least part of success in 
teaching. 

It takes talent to teach—genius to get a teach- 
ing job. 
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Problems of Educational Administration 


By PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL. D., Columbia University 


By every token education is a dominant in- 
terest with the nations of today. Education in 
the large sense of the word, not mere school 
teaching, is a chief charge upon the public treas- 
uries everywhere; it is debated as earnestly, in- 
deed sometimes as violently, as was philosophy 
by the Athenians of Pericles. Since home rule, 
no public question has so shaken England as 
that of education. Prussia, after a violent 
struggle, has enacted a new elementary school 
law; and it would not be hard to prove that the 
present controversy between church and state 
in France is a sequel of the educational debates 
of a quarter century ago. 

It is by no means clear to every one that the 
fundamental assumption which underlies this 
present-day interest in education is correct. 
This tacit assumption is that as children are 
trained, so will they remain; that what they 
learn they will remember and use. One social 
reform movement after another seeks to make 
use of the schools, because all social reform 
movements make this assumption. Yet the 
shocking and vulgar English that one hears on 
every hand is too often spoken by men and 
women who as boys and girls were taught the 
spoken and written language correctly. From 
1850 to 1880 the elementary schools of France 
were almost wholly under clerical, or at least 
religious, influence; and yet it was the boys 
there trained who, as men, made possible by 
their voices and their votes the successful at- 
tack on religion in the schools which made Paul 
Bert famous. Evidently there are some missing 
factors that must be reckoned with. The par- 
able of the sower might have given a hint as to 
where to look for an explanation of some ob- 
vious facts, but it has not often been resorted to 
for that purpose. Not all seed falls into good 
ground and brings forth fruit; the wayside, the 
stony places, and the thorns still exist in hu- 
man minds and in human hearts. 

Quite apart, however, from the dubious char- 
acter of this underlying assumption, the domi- 
nant interest in education remains an uncon- 
tested fact. 

Education and Public Opinion. 

To meet the cost and to control the policy of 
education have almost everywhere become, at 
least in large part, functions of government. 
In a democracy a government, to be truly repre- 
sentative, must work for the accomplishment of 
a people’s highest ideals, and it must also re- 
flect the public opinion of the state or nation 
whose government it is. The more highly civ- 
ilized men are, the more closely will these two 
aims harmonize. 

Just here lies the first and chief problem of all 
educational administration. It must, to be gen- 
uinely efficient, seek the highest aims; to be 
representative and to gain support, it must re- 
flect public opinion. To do both at once is not 
always easy; sometimes perhaps it is not even 
possible. It is plain, however, that within cer- 
tain limits men wish and expect schools to do 
better for their children than they have been 
able to do for themselves. At intervals a par- 
ent is found who thinks—or at least, who says— 
that what was good enough for him ought to be 
good enough for his children; but he is an ex- 
ception. In the vast majority of cases, parents 
wish the very best for their children, regard- 
less of what their own experience may have 
been. A community of Fagins would hardly 
maintain a school system whose aim was to turn 
their children into “artful dodgers.” On the 
contrary, they would be quite likely to insist 
on the teaching of some religion, perhaps even 
on “scientific temperance.” 


The farsighted administrator of education 
recognizes these facts and makes his appeal to 
the higher and larger nature of man. We 
Americans have not been generally considered 
an idealistic people; yet nowhere in the world 
has a truly spiritual view and interpretation 
of education been so influential as among us. 
For forty years every important leader of 
American educational thought has been ex- 
pounding education as a phase of spiritual evo- 
lution, and today that philosophy is absolute- 
ly controlling, consciously or unconsciously, in 
tens of thousands of American schoolrooms. It 
vitalizes the kindergartens and the elementary 
schools in every corner of the land. It reaches 
up into secondary schools and occasionally even 
into a college. It is the one true view, and upon 
it as a cornerstone educational administration 
must build. 


Administration as a Means. 

This point is mentioned first, because not 
infrequently educational administration comes 
to be looked on as an end in itself, instead of 
merely aS a means to an end. The end is the 
ideal aim of education, not the machinery by 
which that aim is sought. Some wit has de- 
fined administration as doing extremely well 
what should not be done at all. That wit is 
in the way of becoming an anarchist, but when 
one sees the elaborate and costly machines that 
are sometimes built to crack eggs with very 
thin shells, he feels like urging the wit on just 
a little. 


In my view, therefore, the first and chief 
problem of educational administration, whether 
of a school system or of a single institution, is 
to seize intelligent hold of the conception of 
education as a phase of spiritual evolution of 
the individual and of the race, and to labor 
earnestly and unceasingly for the support, the 
extension and the effective working out of this 
conception. This conception of education will 
vitalize all administrative machinery. With- 
out it, the administrative becomes 
dull, routine and sterile. 


procedure 


Let us fix our eyes for a moment upon New 
York State. It is truly an empire. Within its 
borders are gathered 8,000,000 human beings, 
coming themselves or through ancestry, from 
every corner of the earth. All races, all 
tongues, all forms of religious and political be- 
lief, all sorts and kinds of industry and com- 
merce are represented among them. The small 
farmer, living remote from telegraph or rail- 
road, and the captain of industry or finance 
with his hand and eye on the markets and ex- 
changes of the world, are alike on our rolls of 
citizenship. Guiding and controlling this com- 
posite body politic is a set of traditions, ideas 
and ideals, which are recognized everywhere as 
American, grown in our case out of Dutch and 
English beginnings. Our body politic, huge 
and composite as it is, and various and compli- 
cated as are its interests, is a political unity 
and a political unit It is a commonwealth, a 
State, with its share of American sovereignty. 


This body politic, among other things, sets 
itself the task of educating its children. A 
syste 1 of educational administration is at once 
ealled into being; and it is only the adminis- 
trator who understands these presuppositions, 
who can be trusted successfully to solve its 
problems. 


Elements of Education System. 
Our State has an educational system which 
is made up of three elements: 
The first element is the schools, institutions 
and undertakings of every form and type which 


eo 


are supported by public tax and which are im- 
mediately controlled by public officials. 

The second element is the schools, institu- 
tions, and undertakings of every form and type, 
which, while neither supported by public tax 
nor immediately controlled by public officials, 
are established and maintained by the State’s 
authority and permission, granted either by 
specific legislative enactment or in pursuance 
of general provisions of law. Both these ele- 
ments of the educational system are public in 
the full sense of the word. They represent the 
public judgment, and base their existence di- 
rectly on public authority exercised through 
government. The fact that one of these ele- 
ments is tax-supported and the other not, that 
one is directly controlled by public officials and 
the other not, simply indicates that the State 
stands in a somewhat different relation to each, 
not that it stands in a definite relation to the 
one and has no relation to the other. In a civ- 
ilized community a private university, for ex- 
ample, ought to be as unthinkable as a private 
legislature or a private court of appeals. 

The third element in the educational sys- 
tem is, however, private. It includes the schools, 
institutions, and undertakings which are with- 
out specific governmental sanction or authority, 
but which exist because they are not forbid- 
den. They fall within the sphere of liberty, 
not within the sphere of government, which 
two spheres added together make up the entire 
activity of the State. These are the private 
educational and undertakings of 
our State; for while the State through its gov- 
ernment holds itself free to enter upon any part 
of the educational field, it puts no obstacle in 
the way of its citizens doing the same thing, 
whether as individuals or as groups. 


How the State May Control. 

Perhaps the remainder of the entire prob- 
lem of educational administration in the State 
of New York may be summed up by saying 
that it is to secure the highest efficiency of all 
three of these elements in the educational sys- 
The 
ways and means by which the Department of 
Education will proceed to secure efficiency and 
co-operation will differ according as its efforts 
are directed toward one or another of the three 
classes of institutions. With the third or pri- 
vate element in the State’s educational sys- 
tem, the influence of the Department of Edu- 
cation will be exercised by persuasion, by con- 
veying information, and by holding up ideals. 
With the first and second elements, the De- 
partment of Education may deal more directly 
in ways which are fully set out in the statutes 
of the State and in ordinances adopted in con- 
formity thereto by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. Within the 
limits of the class of institutions first named, 
those supported by public tax, the authority of 
the Department of Education is direct and un- 
questioned. 

It is of prime importance to recognize and to 
compel recognition of the fact that each one 
of these three elements in the State’s educa- 
tional system owes a responsibility to the pub- 
lic. Beeause a school is a purely private un- 
dertaking, -even if it is conducted entirely or 
largely for gain, it should not be overlooked 
or neglected. The State’s officials may not 
compel improvements, but they should not 
withhold counsel and stimulus. The same may 
be said in regard to the second element in the 
educational system. The ways in which the 
State’s officials may directly control the work- 
ing of these institutions are not many. Never- 
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tem and their increasing co-operation. 
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theless, these institutions constitute a numer- 
ous and important body of educational workers 
and they represent a powerful educational 
opinion. 

Local vs. State Control. 

When any exercise of the central authority is 
contemplated, however, the fact will always be 
borne in mind that local self-government is an 
element of prime importance in the institutions 
of our people. Those schools will flourish most 
vigorously and will exercise the widest influ- 
ence, which respond to local needs and which 
are under local or neighborhood control. The 
wise central authority, therefore, seeks not to 
supplant local initiative and local control, but 
to develop, to strengthen, and when necessary, 
to supplement them. It would doubtless be 
possible to secure a very desirable efficiency and 
a very undesirable uniformity in the schools 
of the State by vigorous exercise of central au- 
thority, but these schools would cease in large 
measure to be truly public schools. They would 
cease to represent the best public opinion of 
their localities and they would fail to enlist 
warm public sympathy and support. They 
would seem to be alien things grafted on to a 
community’s life, and not the full and rich 
flower of that life. Sometimes it is necessary 
to bear with a temporary evil in order to se- 
cure a larger and permanent good. There are 
many short cuts to reform by exercise of au- 
tocratic power. Reforms autocratically effect- 
ed do not, however, often last long. When the 
support of authority is withdrawn, the fabric 
erected by its aid falls to the ground. 


On the other hand, it must never be forgot- 
ten that in addition to being residents of a lo- 
cality, we are citizens of a State. It is to the 
sovereignty of that State that we appeal, and 
not to any power legally inherent in the resi- 
dents of a locality, when we ask for a public 
tax to support public education. It is the 
State, therefore, in all its unity, which is un- 
derneath and behind every tax-supported educa- 
tional institution within its bounds. The 
State’s authority has been invoked to bring the 
school into being and the State’s authority must 
be invoked to keep it efficient. It is the citi- 
zenship of the entire State which suffers through 
the illiteracy, the ignorance, or the vice of a 
part of its citizenship. It is of little value to 
the residents of one county to be intelligent, 
law-abiding, and eager in support of schools, if 
their influence is counterbalanced by that of 
the residents of another county who are in large 
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part illiterate, boisterous, and contemptuous of 
education. 


Just here lies one of the difficult tasks of edu- 
cational statesmanship. The administrator 
must know when it is wise for central authority 
to be exercised directly and when it is wise to 
withhold its exercise that local initiative and 
control may be developed and strengthened. In 
a sense, communities may be said to be wards 
of the State. The State fixes the minimum 
standard of scholastic excellence and the mini- 
mum standard of efficiency in every part of the 
school’s work. When the locality maintains or 
surpasses that minimum standard, the State 
may well refrain from interference with its 
activities. When, on the other hand, a commu- 
nity falls short of such standards, then the 
State’s officials must vigorously intervene to 
bring the schools of that locality up to the 
mark. 

The Problem of Finance. 

A prime consideration in dealing with the 
efficiency of an educational system is the ma- 
terial factor, finance. Is a state, or a commu- 
nity, raising enough money for schools to pro- 
vide buildings in sufficient number and of 
proper character, to secure adequate and proper- 
ly prepared teachers, to maintain an effective 
system of supervision? All over this State, 
particularly in the urban communities, the ex- 
penditures for public education are very large; 
yet he would be a bold man who would say that 
our schools are in all respects well provided for. 
Even when the school buildings are sufficient 
in number and of proper character, the salaries 
of teachers are on a scale that suggests mis- 
sionary work rather than professional service 
requiring careful preparation and long special 
training. Some day we Americans will have 
to face the question whether under existing 
systems of taxation and the distribution of 
taxes, communities, particularly the larger ones, 
ean really afford to give their children the edu- 
cation which present-day standards suggest and 
demand. Few states can follow the example of 
New Jersey, which out of the surplus revenue 
received from franchise and corporation taxes, 
is able to make allotments to and 
towns in aid of the schools. The readjustment 
which must surely come before there can be 
any really important increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries generally, will, in my judgment, come 
more quickly if we fix our attention on a wider 
and better preparation for the work of teaching 
rather than agitate for larger salaries regard- 
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less of standards of professional preparation. 
To be worth more is the easiest way to get 
more. In every branch of professional activ- 
ity, more adequate preparation and demonstrat- 
ed success are almost a guaranty of increased 
compensation. Why should teaching be a per- 
manent exception to this rule? 
Economy and Sound Finance. 

The wise administrator of education will 
study carefully the financial aspect of his prob- 
lem. He will examine and consider the sources 
from which the revenues for education are de- 
rived, and he will know when those sources are 
yielding all that can equitably be demanded of 
them. He will temper the insistence of his 
demands upon the Legislature with reasonable- 
ness. He will insist upon that economy which 
is becoming in the expenditure of all public 
funds. Mr. Gladstone when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not afraid to say that economy 
was the first and great article of his financial 


creed. In an impressive passage, Mr. Lecky 
once wrote: 
“Nations seldom realize till too late how 


prominent a part a sound system of finance 


holds among the vital elements of national 
stability and well being; how few political 


changes are worth purchasing by its sacrifice; 
how widely and seriously human happiness is 
affected by the downfall or the perturbation of 
national credit, or by 
and unjust taxation.” 
In our zeal for education we must not over- 
look the dictates of a sound system of public 
finance. The form of our national and State 
government not lend itself to scientific 
budgets or to any other than a haphazard sys- 
tem of financial administration. We are far 
behind England and also behind France and 
Germany, in this respect. We take little 
thought of tomorrow and not too much thought 
of today. Get all you can and spend all you 
get, is a popular maxim; but it is not a wise 
or a statesmanlike one. 


excessive, injudicious 


does 


Educational adminis- 
tration in pursuit of a high purpose can not 
adopt it as a controlling principle. The ma- 
terial resources of the people and the equitable 
distribution of public burdens among them are 
always to be reckoned with. 
Personality of the Teacher. 

It is part of the business of educational ad- 
ministration, moreover, to protect and honor 
that elusive but all important thing called per- 


sonality. Thomas Arnold, who possessed it in 


(Concluded on Page 48) 





IS FIRE-PROOFING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS NECESSARY? 


The Masten Park high school at Buffalo was 
‘burned on March 27, with the result shown in 
the above illustration. The fire was caused by 
an explosion of chemicals in the laboratory on 


the fourth floor and spread rapidly. The 1,000 
students in class at the time were saved by the 
prompt, weli-arranged fire drill. Falling bricks 
injured several, including the principal, who 


was the last to leave his post. The building was 
put up in 1896, and cost with equipment $240,- 
000. The insurance carried amounted to $100, 
000. 














AGE, GRADE AND PROGRESS IN A SMALL 
SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS 


By 


During the 
and 
tardation in 


last two years a rather thorough 
exhaustive study of the problem of 
the Canton Public Schools has 
This study has been a co-operative 
which teachers and principals joined 
with the superintendent in finding out the facts 
concerning age, grade and progress of children 
enrolled. Suggestions and directions were dis- 
cussed in principals’ meetings and with individ- 
ual teachers before they were typewritten and 
distributed. Age-and-grade 
taken from the 


re- 


been made. 
one in 


statistics were 
regular school records filed 
the office of the superintendent at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

The facts school progress were 
collected by personal talks with the pupils in 
connection with the consultation of the school 
records. Each room teacher, working with the 
principal of the building in which she was 
teaching, collected these facts. The tabulation 
and arrangement of all material has been done 
by the writer. 

In the ¢ 


concerning 


‘anton schools a very large majority 
of children enter school between six and seven, 
the legal age. Children not yet six but who 
will become the first of the next 
January, are permitted to enter in September. 
Kach year there are a number of these, and in 
the data collected these children are counted 
as being between five and six. Very few enter 
after seven. In fact, one of our problems, es- 
pecially with children of foreign parents, is to 
keep them from entering too young. 

If a child enters 

rrade a yea 


six before 


school at six and makes a 
r he should be in the first grade 
lene six a seven, in the second grade be- 
tween seven and eight, in the third grade be- 
tween eight and nine, in the fourth grade be- 
tween nine and ten, in the fifth grade between 
ten and eleven, in the sixth grade between 
twelve, in the seventh grade be- 
twelve and thirteen, and in the eighth 
between thirteen and fourteen. In many 
studies of this subject pupils have been count- 
ed up to grade if they were one year older than 
the The standard used here 
is a fairer one than that often used because it 
the facts. In our system of 
large majority of all children 
do start to school between six and seven and 
have to make a grade a year. The 
ones who enter after seven are more than bal- 
anced by 


eleven and 
tween 


grade 


ages given above. 


comes closer to 


schools a very 


chance 


the ones who enter before six. 


Table I. Age and Grade, 1911-1912. 


Below Normal Normal Age Above Normal 





Grade No. % No, % No. | o% 
1 32 9.4 207 60.9 101 | 29.7 
2 13 5.0 104 10.6 139 54.4 
3 14 5.0 125 | 44.6 141 50.4 
4 16 5.7 70 | 24.5 199 69.8 
5 13 5.6 52 22.2 169 | 72.2 
6 3 1.6 40 20.1 156 78.3 
7 7 4.6 34 21.3 118 | 74.1 
8 4 3.8 35 82.7 68 | 63.5 
sti Ih meats 
Totals 102 ».6 667 35.8 1091 58.6 
Table I gives a summary of the age and 


grade of the pupils of the elementary grades 
for the year 1911-1912. In this table it will 
be seen that the sixth grade is the vital one. 
Here we find the smaliest per eent below nor- 
mal age and of normal age, 
per cent above normal age. In the column 
marked “above normal” there is a gradual in- 
crease in per cent from the first to the sixth, 
and then a small. but gradual decrease in the 
seventh and eighth. In the marked 
“normal age” there is a gradual and constant 


and the largest 


column 
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decrease from first to sixth, 
in seventh and eighth. The figures are some- 
what more irregular for those below normal, 
but again the smallest per cent is found in the 
sixth grade while there is an increase in the 
seventh and eighth. This curve is explained, 
at least in part, by the fact that there is a 
large amount of elimination in the fifth and 
sixth grades, and this continues through the 
remainder of the course. Many retarded chil- 
dren reach the fifth or sixth grades by the 
time they are the legal age for leay- 
ing school, and then withdraw. This leaves a 
larger per cent of the younger children—those 
not retarded—in school. In the of 
totals it will be seen that 1091, or 58.6 per cent 
of the 1860 pupils in the eight elementary 
grades, are over age; 667, or 35.8 per 
and 102, or 5.6 
below normal age. 


then an increase 


fourteen, 


column 


cent, are 


of normal age; per cent, are 

It is interesting at this point to compare and 
contrast results just given with the results of 
a similar study last year, 1910-1911. In table 


two these results for last year are given. 


Table II. Age and Grade, 1910-1911. 


Below Normal 





Normal Age Above Normal 

Grade No. % No. % No. % 

1 189 54 157 | 46 

2 24 8 128 44 138 | 47 

3 2 7 78 27 190 | 65 

4 20 8 52 21 377 1 GE 

5 10 4 46 | 20 169 75 

6 6 3 39 22 133 75 

q 3 2 36 28 88 69 

8 4 4 31 28 74 67 
Total 88 | 4.9 599 | 33.0 || 1126 | 62.1 


That some progress has been made in doing 
away with so much retardation is shown by the 
fact that the percentage of children above nor- 
mal this year is 3.5 per cent less than last 
year, while the percentage of children of nor- 
mal age has increased 2.8 per cent, 
percentage below normal age 
seven-tenths of one per cent. 
taken here to discuss how this has been 
done. It is enough to note that the interest 
of the teachers children who are not doing 
the work of the grade and an earnest effor: 
on their part to help children who are behind 
in their work has been a large factor in this. 
To this may be added another fact that the 
hard and fast lines in promoting which have 
been in practice for so long have been some- 
what loosened. In fact the school has in a 
measure ceased to be a machine through which 
all must go in the same way. A larger and 
broader view of what constitutes good school 
work together with a greater regard for the 
individuality of the pupils have contributed 
a large measure to this. 


the 
increased 
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Time ean not 
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Table III. Progress Table. 
Rapid Normal Slow 
Grade LF No | % No % 
1 0 Oo 245 | 72.0 95 | 28.0 
2 0 144 | 56.3 112 | 43.7 
3 43 15.3 140 50.0 97 34.7 
4 16 5.8 112 | 39.2 157 | 55.0 
5 25 | 10.8 82 | 85.0 127 | 54.2 
6 22 11.4 77 38.6 100 50.0 
7 21 | 13.3 64 | 40.2 74 | 46.5 
8 11 10.4 49 | 45.7 | 47 | 43.9 
Totals i38 | 7.6 913 49.0 809 | 43.4 
The age-and-grade table given above does 
not tell the whole story of retardation, and it 
is a question whether it tells the most impor- 


tant story. It is important know the age 


and grade of pupils but it is more important 
to know whether they have been making rapid, 
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normal or slow progress, and whether the be- 
ginning grades are clogged with children who 
have not been progressing as they should. 

Table III gives the number and the per cent 
of the total number of pupils in each of the 
eight grades who have been making rapid, 
normal or slow progress. In this table we see 
that in the first three grades a majority of the 
children are making normal progress. In the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, on the contrary, 
a majority are making slow progress. A smaller 
percentage of slow pupils are found in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades than in fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, which seems to point to the 
fact that pupils making slow progress are the 
ones who have dropped out of school. 

Of the total number of pupils enrolled in 
the eight grades (1860) 809, or 43.8 per cent, 
have made slow progress; 913, or 49 per cent, 
have made normal progress, and 138, or 17.6 
per cent, have made rapid progress. 


Table IV. Young, normal, and average pupils who are 
making rapid, normal, and slow progress. 














|| Rapid || Normal || Slow || Total Number 
No.| % || No.| % No. % 
Young | 21|20.5|| 80| 78.5 1 | 102 
Normal || 77 11.5 || 536 | 80. 4 64 8.1 | 667 
Over age 40) 3.7) 297 | 27.2 | 754 69.1 1091 


The purpose of table 1V is to show the kind 
of progress—whether rapid, normal or slow— 
made by young, normal and over age chil- 
dren. One hundred and two of the total 
(1860) are young for grade, 667 are of normal 
age and 1091 over age. ‘Twenty-one, or 
20.5 per cent of those who are young, have 
been making rapid progress; eighty, or 78.5 
per cent have been making normal progress; 
and one, or one per cent, has been making 
slow progress. Of those who are in normal 
grade, seventy-seven, or 11.5 per cent, have made 
rapid progress; 636, 80.4 per cent, have 
made normal progress; and fifty-four, or 8.1 
per cent, have made slow progress. Of all over- 
age children, forty, or 3.7 per cent, have made 
‘rapid progress; 297, or 27.2 per cent, have 
made normal progress; and 754, or 69.1 per 
cent, have made slow progress. 

Ayers’ statement in “The Identification of 
the Misfit Child,” that “The children who are 
over-age for their grades and the children who 
make slow progress through the schools are in 
large part different individuals,’ is not true 
in our schools. A more nearly correct state- 
ment would be the children who are over-age 
for their grades and the children who make 
slow progress through the schools are in large 
part the same individuals. The figures here 
show that 69.1 per cent of the over-age children 
have been making slow progress and in table V 
we find that 93.2 per cent of the pupils making 
slow progress are over-age. 


are 


or 


Table V. Rapid, normal, and slow pupils who are young, 
normal, or over age. 








Young Normal || Over Age 
‘No. % No. % || No. % 
o- ‘ | comme | aiusemens Si gneuinnetl 
Rapid | 21 | 15.8 | 77 55.8 40 28.9 
Normal 80 | 8.8 || 536 58.7 297 82.5 
Slow i) is 2 6.6 || 754 


93.2 


This table (V) further shows that 58.7 per 
cent of normal progress children are in normal 
grade, and that 55.8 per cent of rapid prog- 
ress children are in normal grade. It is the 
exceptionally rapid child only who can hope to 
make more than normal progress while these! 


is little hope for the slow child to make ariy¥” 
thing other than slow progress, 


PLTON 
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Table VI. Number of children by grades and total normal 
years of schooling of children in the eight 
elementary grades. 

















School Years Normal! Total Normal 

Grade || Number Progress || Years of Schooling 

1 840 | 1 } 340 

2 256 2 | 512 

3 280 8 } 840 

4 285 4 1140 

5 234 5 1170 

6 199 6 1194 

7 159 7 1113 

8 107 8 856 
Total | 1860 7195 


Table VI gives the number of children in 
each grade, the mumber of years each would 
have to be in school to reach his present stand- 
ing if he has made nofmal progress, and the 
total number of years of schooling. The total 
years of schooling of the 1860 children pro- 
viding the progress has been normal, would be 
7195. But all pupils have not made normal 
progress. Table III (three) shows that 138 
pupils have made rapid progress. Of this 
number 129 progressed one year faster than 
normal, and nine progressed two years faster 
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than normal. This means that the total years 
of schooling has been 147 less than normal. 
The data given above shows that 809 chil- 
dren have been making slow progress. Table 
VII gives the total number of years of school- 
ing in excess of normal which these children 
have spent in sclool because of slow progress. 





Table VII. 
Number Number of Years Total Years of 
0 Slower Schooling in 
Pupils than Normal Excess of Normal 

a 5 10 
18 4 72 
66 3 198 
176 2 852 
547 1 547 
Total 809 1179 


Subtracting the total number of years gained 
by acceleration, 147, from the total number of 
years lost by retardation, 1179, we have re- 
maining a balance of 1032 years lost by those 
who have been making slow progress. This 
means that in the eight years the district has 
paid for 8197 years of schooling instead of 
7165, the total number of years if all children 





had made normal progress, or if as many chil- 
dren had made rapid progress as had made slow 
progress. The per capita cost of schooling in 
the grades in Canton this year is practically 
$18.00. Using this as the estimated per capita 
cost per year for the schooling of these chil- 
dren who have made slow progress the total 
cost of the 1032 years lost by retardation would 
amount to $18,576. This represents in a gen- 
eral way the money cost of retardation of 
children now in school. 

While the financial loss is a great one, and 
is to be regretted, and, if possible remedied, the 
most serious loss to the community lies not in 
the dollars and cents, but in the educational 
handicap of these pupils. Retardation means 
less education while in school, and finally, elim- 
ination sooner than would take place if not re- 
tarded. Although during the last two years the 
number retarded has been diminished, some- 
what greater progress along this line can be 
made under more favorable conditions and with 
the same sympathetic spirit in the teaching 
force. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST FRATERNITIES 


The widespread character of the crusade which 
school authorities have initiated against secret 
organizations in high schools is reflected in a re- 
port which has fecently been issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. According 
to this report, thirteen states have passed legis- 
lative enactments designed to exclude secret 
student organizations from high schools, while 
the boards of education of important cities in 
twelve commonwealths have adopted similar 
measures within their own jurisdictions. 

All of the statés having laws on the subject 
provide a penalty of expulsion from school for 
all those who join these organizations. The 
most drastic laws have been enacted in Iowa, 
Missouri and Nebraska whose legislatures have 
made it a misdemeanor for anyone even to solicit 
members to these orders. Michigan and Ohio 
make it a misdemeanor for a school officer to 
fail or refuse to carry out the anti-fraternity 
law. The following digest of the laws will be 
found interesting: 

California.—Prohibiting any pupil of an ele- 
mentary or secondary school from joining a se- 
cret society formed wholly or part of public 
school pupils or from taking part in the organ- 
ization of such society ; boards of education shall 
enforce the provisions of the act by suspension 
or expulsion of offenders.—Chapter 218, March 
13, 1909. 

Indiana.—Making it unlawful for pupils of 
the common schools to form secret societies in 
such schools; proper school authorities required 
to enforce the provisions of the act by suspen- 
sion or expulsion, if necessary, of offending pu- 
pils.—Chapter 278, March 12, 1907. 

Iowa.—Making it unlawful for any pupil of 
a public school to join or to solicit any other pu- 
pil to join a secret society formed wholly or in 
part of public school pupils, or to take part 
in the organization of such a society, except 
such societies as are sanctioned by the directors 
of such schools; directors of schools shall en- 
force the provisions of the act; penalty for vio- 
lation of pupils, dismissal or prevention from 
participation in school honors; misdemeanor for 
any person not a member ef such school to enter 
school premises and solicit a pupil to join any 
organization outside of school.—Chapter 185, 
April 12, 1909. 

Kansas.—Making it unlawful for pupils of 
high schools to participate in or be members of 
any secret organization which in any degree 
constitutes a school organization; school board 


authorized to deny privileges of school to viola- 
tors or to expel from school.—Chapter 320, 
March 9, 1907. 

Massachusetts —Empowering the School Com- 
mittee of the City of Boston to make rules con- 
cerning the admission of pupils of the public 
schools to secret organizations composed wholly 
or in part of pupils of such schools.—Chapter 
120, February 27, 1909. 

Michigan.—Declaring it unlawful for any pu- 
pil of the public schools to organize, join, or be- 
long to a secret society composed of pupils of 
such schools; every teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent having knowledge of such organiza- 
tion shall notify the president or secretary of 
the board of education; board shall investigate 
charges and finding them true shall give notice 
to offending pupils to disband and withdraw 
within 15 days; penalty for failure to obey such 
notice, suspension until obedience is given; pen- 
alty for officer failing or refusing to perform 
duties imposed, fine of not less than ten nor 
more than twenty-five dollars.—Act 271, May 1, 
1911. 

Minnesota.—Making it unlawful for any pu- 
pil of a public school to join or solicit any other 
pupil to join a secret society formed wholly or 
in part of pupils of such school; directors of 
schools shall enforce the provisions of the act; 
penalty for pupils violating, dismissal from 
school; or prevention from graduation or par- 
ticipation in school honors; misdemeanor for 
any person not a member of school to enter 
school premises and solicit a pupil to join any 
society organized outside of school.—Chapter 
149, April 11, 1907. 

Mississippi.—Prohibiting all secret societies 
in state educational institutions.—S. 227, 1912. 

Nebraska.—Making it unlawful for pupils of 
public schools to participate in or be members of 
any secret society that is in any degree a school 
organization; school boards authorized to deny 
privileges of school to violators; misdemeanor 
for any person to enter school premises and go- 
licit a pupil to join any society organized out- 
side of school.—Chapter 121, March 10, 1909. 

Ohto.— Making it unlawful for any pupil of 
the public schools to organize or join a secret 
society made up of pupils of the public schools; 
every teacher, principal, or superintendent hav- 
ing knowledge of such organization shall notify 
president or secretary of board of education; 
board shall investigate charges and on finding 
them true shall give notice to offending pupils 


to disband and withdraw from membership with- 
in five days; penalty for failure to obey such 
notice, suspension until obedience is given; mis- 
demeanor for school officer to fail or refuse to 
perform duties imposed.—H. B. 1120, April 30, 
1908. 

Oregon.—Declaring unlawful secret societies 
among pupils of public schools; penalty for vio- 
lation, suspension or expulsion.—Chapter 215, 
February 24, 1909. 

Vermont.— Prohibiting pupils of public 
schools from joining or soliciting others to join 
any secret society not sanctioned by the school 
authorities; penalty for violation, suspension or 
expulsion.—Act 41, January 7, 1909. 

Washington.—Every board of directors of a 
school district of the first class (cities of the first 
class or second class) shall, in addition to gen- 
eral powers, have power * * * (13th) “to 
prohibit all secret fraternities and sororities 
among the students in any of the schools of the 
said district.”—School Laws, 1909, p. 55. 


Regulations of City School Boards. 

In states where no legal provisions exist 
against fraternities, school boards have adopted 
rules against these organizations under the gen- 
eral school laws. The following digest of regu- 
lations will convey a good idea of the character 
of local control: 

Denver, Colo——No pupil in elementary or 
high school shall form or belong to any secret 
organization; penalty, suspension.—Rules and 
Regulations, 1910, p. 92. 

Meriden, Conn.—Membership in secret socie- 
ties shall debar pupils from entering or contin- 
uing in high schools.—Rules and Regulations, 
1910, p. 74. 

Chicago, Ill—-All persons attending public 
high schools who are members of secret societies 
and carrying on such activities as are unfavor- 
able to discipline shall be expelled. Membership 
in school organizations shall be open to all pu- 
pils.—Rules and Regulations, 1910, p. 30. 

Covington, Ky.—All gatherings or organiza- 
tions under high school names, wherever held, 
shall be held only with the permission of the 
principal and superintendent; no permission 
shall be given where conduct is objectionable. 
Rules and Regulations, 1911, p. 81. 

New Orleans, La.—All societies of pupils shall 
be under the control of the superintendent and 
principal.—Rules and Regulations, 1910, p. 37. 

Lowell, Mass.—Headmaster of school shall 


(Continued on Page 50) 





THE ILLUMINATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By VAN RENSSELAER LANSINGH, President National Illuminating Engineering Society 


With the introduction of modern illuminants, 
the artificial lighting of our schools has be- 
come of paramount importance. When we 
consider that over one-third of all school chil- 
dren have defective eyesight it at 
apparent 


once be- 
that we cannot too carefully 
guard our most precious possession, the ability 
to see. The subject of school lighting, how- 
ever, involves so many complex factors, inelud- 
ing psychological, physiological, aesthetic and 
engineering, that in this paper only some of 
the more salient points can be considered. 
Everybody knows in a general way that the 
eyes should be taken care of, and used in such 


comes 


a Way as not to cause continual strain or per- 
manent injury. It is to be expected that adults 
realize conditions which are harmful to the 
eyes and avoid them so far as possible. This 
knowledge is, or should be, acquired during 
childhood, and is a reason for giving proper at- 
tention to illumination and the use of the eyes 
as a distinet part of the education of children. 

Assuming that children are in school from 
the ages of five to fifteen years, on an average, 
with a prolongation to twenty-two years in a 
great many cases, it is quite apparent that a 
considerable portion of the average life is spent 
under school influence, and that the life at 
home during this period may be influenced large- 
ly by school conditions. It is needless to em- 
phasize the tremendous influence which is ex- 
ercised by teachers and school authorities over 
the lives of a large proportion of the entire 
population of the country during the formative 
period of life and indirectly through the chil- 
dren on the life and habits of their families. 
To be sure, this influence has been used, to 
some extent, in inculeating a proper and hy- 
gienic use of the eyes, but the work can, and 
should be, greatly extended. As an illustra- 
tion of one means of spreading this sort of in 
formation, we might cite one of the larger cities 
in which all of the textbooks in the public 
schools have pasted in them a label containing 
the following: 

Suggestive Rules. 

“Your safety and success in life depend on your 
eyes; therefore, take care of them. 

“Your eyes are worth more to you than any 
book. 

“Always hold your head up when you read. 

“Hold your book fourteen inches from 
face. 

“Be sure that the light is clear and good. 

“Never read in a bad light. 

“Let the light come from behind or over your 
left shoulder. 

“Avoid books or papers printed indistinctly or 
in small type. 

“Rest your eyes by looking from the book every 
few moments. 


“Cleanse your eyes every night and morning 
with pure water.” 


your 


These instructions are by no means complete, 
of course, and are not sufficiently detailed, but 
their observance would go far toward preserv- 
ing good eyesight. 

You may ask why proper illumination con- 
ditions are important. They are for three rea- 
First, and most directly, they are im- 
portant physiologically, i. e., in connection with 
the use and health of the 
consequent upon its misuse, 


sons: 


and 
Second, there is 
a psychological aspect; the illumination condi- 
tions unconsciously affect the mental attitude 
and abilities. Third, they are important, in- 
directly, from the physical standpoint, as bad 
lighting may cause the child to assume un- 
hygienic positions which affect the growth of 
the body, and may result in serious deforma- 
tion. 

It has been stated* that “in the present con- 
dition of our knowledge, we must chiefly meas- 


eye, diseases 


ure influence of 


the illumination conditions 
upon eye strain by the immediate ocular dis- 
comfort and by the depression in visual func- 
tion which this illumination produces. Imme- 
diate ocular discomfort may be said to depend 
upon the intrinsic brilliancy or brightness of 
the light-giving or light-reflecting objects with- 
in the field of vision, and upon the degree of 
contrast in brilliancy which these objects make 
with their immediate background.” Depression 
in visual function is a decrease in the capac- 
ity of the eye to do its work, or in its sensi- 
tivity. This may vary in normal 
eyes, but if we force an organ to vigorously ex- 
ercise its function for a long-continued period, 
we shall certainly do wisely to make the condi- 
tions such as will afford the highest possible 
upper limit to the capacity of the organ. So 
long as we do not know just where lies the 
danger limit from over-fatigue, we shall do 
wisely, with such important issues at stake, to 
avoid just as far as possible, all conditions 
which tend to increase fatigue. 
Correct Conditions Not Studied. 

And what are the conditions which increase 
fatigue and ultimately lead to disease of the 
visual apparatus? We can search far and 
find few established scientific 
facts which answer this question, because hith- 
erto our efforts have been toward cure rather 


capacity 


surprisingly 


than prevention. Quoting again from the 
paper of Mr. Sweet: “Our opthalmologists 


have developed a large fund of scientific knowl- 
edge, and a marvelous ability in treating eyes 
made defective by abuse and in alleviating 
these defects, whose complete cure is seldom 
possible. But it is surprising how little even 
the greatest opthalmological authorities know 


as to what conditions of illumination would 
have avoided or lessened the ocular defects 
which they are called upon to treat. The pro- 


fession is devoted with notable ability to alle- 
viation and cure, but knows nothing of the sci- 
entific relations upon which prevention must 
ultimately be based.” 

So, too, the architect who, above all men is 
marked by his opportunities as the proper lead- 
er in the practical application of the “conser- 
vation-of-vision” movement, apparently refuses 
to recognize the changed conditions of modern 
life and the present excessive use of the eyes. 
“In his loyalty to the old altar, he refuses to 
recognize the evil which is being wrought in 
ever-increasing degree by changed social con- 
ditions, and insists on treating illumination 
questions as utterly subordinate to the problem 
of the artistic effect of the whole.” These in- 
dictments, of course, are general in their na- 
ture and do not specifically concern our school 
problems but they are indicative of the general 
apathy of the professions, and emphasize anew 
the need of widesp?ead education. Where can 
such education best be undertaken but in our 
schools? For, the child of today is the opthal- 
mologist, the architect, the business man and 
the clerk of tomorrow. 

Speaking of the business man, in the light 
of the present widespread interest in so-called 
“scientific management” why can we not con- 
sider teaching as a business or a manufactur- 
ing process? There are many industrial con- 
ditions which are closely analogous to school 
work, and not the least important of these, is 
that of illumination. In the present striving 
for greater efficiency in production, industrial 
concerns turn almost at once to their lighting 
systems as the direct source of much waste 
and inefficient operation. Concrete facts and 
figures are not yet available to show by what 
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per cent cost of production, for instance, is 
lowered by improvements in illumination con- 
ditions, whether by natural or artificial light. 
But the value of such improvements is so 
thoroughly recognized that huge sums of money 
are being spent for improved lighting systems. 
In one instance it was figured that, if good 
light enabled a workman to do better or more 
work to an extent equal to but two minutes in 
wages per day, the additional cost would cer- 
tainly have paid for itself. This analogy be- 
tween industrial and school conditions is not 
mentioned, however, from the standpoint of 
cost, but rather because the same psychologic- 
al and physiological considerations which apply 
in school lighting have been proved worthy of 
attention. If the factory manager feels recom- 
pensed from a purely mercenary standpoint for 
the cost of improving and maintaining the 
lighting of his plant, why should not school 
authorities recognize the importance of good il- 
lumination from the humanitarian and _ hy- 
gienic standpoint ¢ 
Two Notable Studies. 

There are two schools in this country which 
set a good example in this respect and in which 
the preservation of eyesight is of such impor- 
tance as to call for regular medical examina- 
tion at stated intervals. These schools are our 
national military and naval academies at West 
Point and Annapolis. The direct bearing of 
illumination conditions on eyesight there has 
been the cause of repeated investigations and 
improvements. Results of two investigations at 
the naval academy have been published and 
are well worth reading. The first appeared as 
Senate Document No. 132, of 1909, containing 
recommendations of Medical Director Gate- 
wood, U. S. N., and the second is available as 
a reprint from the United States Naval Medi- 
cal Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1910. As a result 
of these investigations and recommendations, 
both the academies are now largely lighted by 
modern systems of illumination. 

The example thus set and the rapidly grow- 
ing movement for frequent medical examina- 
tion of children’s eyesight lead us to hope that 
the time is not far distant when correct illu- 
mination conditions will be insisted upon. 

Very naturally much of our present knowl- 
edge on the effect of illumination conditions 
and on the efficiency and distinctive features of 
various kinds of lighting systems has come 
since the advent of illuminating engineering 
as a distinct profession. Without going into 
details as to methods, suffice it to say it is now 
possible to predetermine within quite narrow 
limits exactly what illumination results will 
be obtained in a room of a given size with a 
given arrangement and equipment of lighting 
outlets, a known color scheme, ete. This in- 
cludes not only a determination of the uni- 
formity and intensity of the illumination on 
the working plane, for instance on the desks 
in a schoolroom, but also the probable shadow 
results, relative brightness of walls, ceiling, 
ete., the cost of operation, frequency of clean- 
ing desirable, and similar important consid- 
erations. 

Growing Importance of Illumination. 

Just a few years ago the artificial illumi- 
nation of school buildings was relatively un- 
important, as very little use was made of ar- 
tificial lighting throughout the year. With the 
increasing number and scope of night classes 





*“The Influence of Illumination Conditions upon 
Eye-Strain”—Arthur J. Sweet, Vol. 60—No. 11, 
Mar. 16th, 1912, of the Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician. 
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and the addition of this work to the curriculum 
of the schools in smaller towns, the vital neces- 
sity of providing adequate artificial illumina- 
tion cannot be longer overlooked. Moreover, 
the modern school, particularly in the higher 
grades, is coming to include many features 
which were unthought of a few years ago, and 
with each of these new artificial illumination 
problems are introduced. The primitive re- 
quirements of “reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic”’ 
have now come to include rooms for sewing, 
cooking, mechanic arts, sloyd, chemical and 
physical laboratories, gymnasiums, libraries, 
lunch rooms, auditoriums, drawing-rooms, and 
the illumination problems are correspondingly 
complicated. A lighting system which is en- 
tirely satisfactory for the usual classroom work 
in the lower grades would be decidedly in- 
adequate for sewing and drawing, and would 
be higher than necessary for the auditorium, 
lunch-room and other spaces. Illuminating en- 
gineers have made a study of the varied re- 
quirements to be found in the modern school 
building. It is to be hoped that in the design 
of new buildings the architect and the school 
authorities will come to rely to a large extent 
on the expert advice which is thus available. 


As an example of the considerations involved 
in planning any lighting arrangement, let us 
discuss the ordinary classroom, which will un- 
doubtedly continue to represent the majority 
of schoolrooms. The standard classroom is 
from twenty-four feet to twenty-six feet in 
width by twenty-eight feet to thirty feet long 
and thirteen to fourteen feet high. The desks 
vary from forty to fifty in number and are so 
arranged that there is a narrow aisle on the 
window side of the room with a wider aisle on 
the opposite or blackboard side, and a space at 
the front of the room for the teacher’s desk and 
in some cases a raised platform. The. problem 
is to provide a suitable intensity of light on 
each of the forty odd desks, well diffused so 
that no objectionable shadows are cast, with 
the lamps concealed and the color of walls and 
ceiling such that no injurious glare, leading to 
eyestrain, will result. 

Illumination Requirements. 

Let us first consider the question of inten- 
sity. Various investigations have shown that 
the eye is at about its full sensitiveness when 
the illumination affecting it is between one and 
two foot-candles. The increased intensity of 
sensation produced by a stronger stimulus is 
not very great and may be productive of harm. 
Furthermore, visual acuity, or the capacity of 
recognizing fine details, likewise reaches near- 
ly its full value at about one foot-candle and is 
only very slightly increased by illuminations 
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FIGURE 4. OLD ARRANGEMENT OF LIGHTING FIXTURES IN 
% NEWARK CLASSROOMS. 
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above two foot-candles. This is true, however, 
only for certain surfaces. It does not hold, for 
example, in the examination of dark fabrics, 
for the amount of light falling on the work 
does not represent the amount available, which 
depends largely on the co-efficient of reflection 
of the surface involved. For writing and read- 
ing good, clear print, therefore, 1.5 foot-candles 
should be amply sufficient for the normal eye. 
For reading finer print, with its lower degree 
of contrast, a higher intensity is necessary and 
for long-continued desk-work in offices, three 
foot-candles is not excessive. In view of the 
varied requirements in most classrooms, it 
would seem that an average intensity on each 
desk of two foot-candles would be ample. But, 
in order to allow for depreciation from the 
collection of dust on lamp and reflector be- 
tween cleanings and the gradual decrease in 
the total amount of light from the lamp itself, 
a minimum average intensity of between 2.5 
and 3 foot-candles is to be recommended. 
These conclusions are amply borne out by 
results of a pioneer investigation of school 
lighting by a committee of Boston oculists and 
electricians working in conjunction with Mr. 
B. B. Hatch, electrical engineer for the School- 
house Commission. The results of the investi- 
gations were reported in November, 1907, in 
School Document No. 14, and subsequent inves- 
tigations have added very little indeed to our 
knowledge of school lighting requirements. The 
recommendations of this committee are still 
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FIGURE 6. 









generally accepted as representing good practice. 

Briefly, the points to be considered in provid- 
ing satisfactory artificial illumination condi- 
tions in the schoolroom are as follows: 

(1) The light should be generated at the 
lamp with maximum efficiency, i. e., heat pro- 
duction should be low and the light production 
high. 

(2) The light should be produced with as 
little contamination of the air as possible. 

(3) The color of the light should be as near 
as possible that of average daylight and should 
not be rich in injurious rays. 

(4) The light should be steady and without 
flicker, and should maintain its candle-power. 

(5) There should be a sufficient number of 
lamps so that the total quantity of light from 
each does not exceed the allowable maximum. 

(6) Each lamp should be provided with a 
reflector which prevents any direct light from 
the lamp reaching the eye, and so diffuses the 
light as not to be brilliant or glaring. 

(7) The distribution of light from the light- 
unit (lamp and reflector) should be such as to 
give the maximum intensity on the desk con- 
sistent with the desired uniformity. 

(8) Sufficient light should reach the ceiling 
and side walls to make the room cheerful with- 
out being disagreeably brilliant. 

Miscellaneous Requirements. 

(9) The color of ceiling and walls should be 
dark enough to prevent any glare from the light, 
either natural or artificial, which is reflected 
from them and yet sufficiently light to prevent 
any sombre or gloomy effect, and also to add a 
component or diffuse reflected light to the direct 
light, thereby increasing the intensity on the 
desks and reducing the shadow effects by mak- 
ing them less sharply defined. 

(10) The blackboards should receive suffi- 
cient illumination, and should be of such mate- 
rial that a mat surface is obtained without any 
direct reflection or glare from the windows or 
lights. With certain kinds of blackboards, it 
is utterly impossible to see what is on the board 
from several points in the room. 

(11) The lamps and fixtures used should not 
be expensive to install or maintain, and their 
construction and operation should be such as 
not to require expert attendance. 

(12) The windows should be provided with 
durable adjustable shades for excluding direct 
rays of the sun, and when artificial light is used, 
to utilize by reflection, some of the light which 
would otherwise be wasted. 

(13) The trim of the room is not of great 


importance, but natural finish or a medium 
color is generally to be recommended. 


(14) 


The woodwork of the desks should be 
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medium in color so as not to offer too great con- 
trast with the work which is laid on it and 
which is usually white or light in color, and yet 
not too light so that an excessive quantity of 
light is thrown into the eye, decreasing the vis- 
ual acuity and resulting in fatigue. The desks 
should be finished in a mat surface so that there 
is no glare and redirection of the light from the 
window or lamp directly in the eyes. 

(15) All 


cises, such 


material used in classroom 
books, colored drawings, ete., 
should be printed on unglazed stock, i. e., the 
paper should have a mat surface which gives 


good diffuse reflection. 


exer- 


as 


The requirements in items one to four, name- 
ly, maximum light efficiency, minimum air con- 
tamination, daylight color, and steady, well 
maintained candle-power are met very well by 
the latest forms of gas and electric lamps, name- 
ly, the Mazda or Tungsten incandescent lamp, 
and the inverted mantle gas lamps. Each is 
made in several different sizes and reflectors are 
available for both, meeting the requirements of 
items six, seven and eight, that is, no direct 
light to the eye, efficient distribution and some 
diffused lighting. The Tungsten type lamps 
are more costly to install than the old style of 
carbon filament lamps and this is likewise true 
of the inverted gas lamp as compared with the 
flat frame burners and the upright mantle 
burners. On the other hand, their efficiency of 
light production is so much greater that the 
combined cost of installation and operation is 
very much lower. 


Successful Experiments. 


Considering item five, the number of outlets 
required, it developed as a result of the investi- 
gations by the Boston committee that the best 
results from the standpoint of intensity, uni- 
formity, shadow results, ete., could be obtained 
by using nine ceiling outlets. The location of 
these outlets as used in the Boston tests, is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 and it is to be noted 
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FIG. 1. 


BOSTON 


CLASSROOM SHOWING 


Designed by Mr. 


that the center of distribution is located for- 
ward of and to the left of the center of the desk 
area. This the dominant 
shadows toward the right and the rear and has 
been found very satisfactory. 


arrangement casts 
It has been wide- 
ly copied in other schools, for instance, in the 
schools of Newark, N. J., Rochester, N. Y., 
and New York City. 

In some of the schools, the nine-light scheme 
has been modified to meet the requirements of 
a different desk arrangement, and six-light and 


NINE-OUTLET ILLUMINATION PLAN, 

B. B. Hatch. 

five-light schemes have also been investigated 
with several different types of reflectors. Fig. 
3 shows a room in one of the Newark, N. J., 
schools with the original five outlet arrangement 
using sixteen candle-power carbon lamps. Each 
of the five fixtures had four arms with small 
flat porcelain shades above the lamps. This re- 
sulted in bad glare effects as the lamps were 
low. The inefficiency is apparent from the poor 
illumination on the floor. Fig. 4 is the plan ar- 


rangement of this original system. Fig. 5 is 
(Continued on Page 49) 


THE MOTION PICTURE PROBLEM 


The average school boy and girl are enthusias- 
tic patrons of the motion picture playhouse. In 
a great many cases their parents lead the way. 

While, of course, many fathers and mothers 
prefer to attend a higher class of amusements, 
the success of the illustrated lecture, the trav- 
elogue and the like, are an indication of the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the “grown-ups.” 


This might as well be said, just here, that the 
motion picture play is today the 
drama.” Approximately twenty-five million 
people every day visit, in the United States 
alone, our five and ten cent motion picture thea- 
tres. There is an attraction in pictures and the 
manufacturers have arranged programs which 
will appeal to every desire and emotion of men 
and women, especially of those in the more mod- 
est walks of life. 


I know, Mr. Schoolman, that you are horrified 
at this statement. You don’t like my frankness. 
I rather think it is the idea and not so much 
my method of statement. Let us look at this 
problem from your point of view, and meet it, 
if we can. 


“neople’s 


I have before me a complete catalogue of all 
motion picture films issued from January 1, 
1911, to December 31, last. In a word, this 
comprises the productions for 1911. All the 
companies are represented and the films are 
classified. These do not include films made in 
1910 or earlier than that year. There are now 
on the market thousands of films for sale and 
rental. Each year marks the production of new 


BY A FAN 


The Board of Cen- 
sorship does admirable work in examining new 
pictures and American films are, on the whole, 
clean. 


films of unquestioned merit. 


The problem of motion pictures in the schools, 
from my point of view, is one of films and of 
machines. During the past few months, there 
have appeared apparatus within the reach of 
every school system, both mechanically and from 
a cost standpoint. Films can now be had of 
every kind and variety to meet almost every 
need in school use. 

In the catalogue before me, I find films for 
history work—The Battle of Bunker Hill, The 
Declaration of Independence, The Death of 
Nathan Hale, Death of King Edward III, The 
Coming of Columbus, ete. 


I can hardly begin to enumerate the geo- 
graphical films which are classified as “Scenic.” 
From Laborador to Africa, 
tured. There is scarcely a spot in either the 
Eastern or Western Hemisphere which has not 
been penetrated and recorded by the motion pic- 
Here are just a few of the odd- 
Colombo, Thibet, Heligoland, 
Along the Niebong River, the Danube, and hun- 
dreds of others. 


everything is pic- 


ture machine. 


est: Seenes in 


For biology, there is a great variety of pic 
tures on plant life and plant culture. For eco- 
nomics, there are pictures describing practically 
For the 
sciences, manual training, domestic science, ete., 


every industry and its development. 


there are pictures and others are in process of 


production, which very shortly will compel the 
attention of every school board in the country. 

It is to be regretted that a complete list of 
al] the pictures cannot be reproduced here. Space 
will not permit. The manufacturers, in selling 
equipments to schools, will be obliged to classify 
their lists and produce catalogues of convenient 
size and arrangement to meet the needs of all 
schools. 

How films and motion pictures may best be 
used, educationally, is a matter of study and 
experiment for the pedagogue. Eventually he 
will be called upon to solve the problems of when 
and how to use the pictures, what subjects they 
shall ilkustrate, ete. Ultimately, too, he must be 
asked what pictures he wants, and how he wants 
them taken. It seems to me inevitable that 
every school will be equipped with a motion pic- 
ture machine and that films will be held in a 
library at the school board offices. Principals 
will draw on the library for suitable films and 
return them immediately for further use. 

What the result of the intréduction of the mo- 
tion picture machine will have upon school work 
is a matter of conjecture. Our manual arts 
studies were introduced to give pupils something 
to do. If the'motion picture machine will help 
them to live the lives of characters in history, 
if in geography it will actually take the pupil 
around the world, if in the other studies the 
“doing idea” will predominate, we will progress 
in a new direction, not in opposition to our 
newer ideas and our modern conception of the 
school and its work. 
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JUDGING A SCHOOL STUDY. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Public 
Education Association the standards by which 
the value of a subject in the course of study 
should be judged were discussed. Mr. George A. 
Mirick, assistant commissioner of education for 
New Jersey, who led the discussion, laid down 
the following five principles: 


“The value of a subject in the course of study 
should be judged, 

1. By the standard of the fundamental and 
universal usefulness of the subject matter in the 
present life. 

(a) Topics belonging to the field of the spe- 
cialist should be omitted. 

(b) A subject or an activity that contributes 
to the personal satisfaction or happiness of the 
learner is useful. «@ 

(c) The school ‘subject matter for study is 
as valuable as that same matter is outside of 
school and no more so. 

2. By the standard of the learner’s experi- 
ence, ability and aptitude. 

(a) The value of a subject of study is rela- 
tive: relative to the learner as well as to the 
general life of the world. 

(b) No study or activity can be valuable (it 
is on the other hand harmful) in which the learn- 
er is not successful. The school should be a 
training place in successful living. No child 
should be allowed to accept general failure. 

(c) <A subject placed wrongly may lose its po- 
tential value. 

(d) One-sided success should be encouraged 
not penalized. 

(e) A scientific standardizing of grades is im- 
perative. The Binet tests—promotions and re- 
tardations are here involved. Very little scienti- 
fic investigation has yet been made of the prob- 
lem of promotions, but most attention has been 
given to retardation. 

3. By the standard of the method by which it 
is taught. 

(a) A subject in school is of value if the way 
in which it is taught leads to and confirms the 
habit of handling it usefully in the world. The 
initial methods may be adapted to the needs of 
the beginner—but these should not persist. 

(b) The general method of the business 
world may be bettered by the school. 

4. By the standard of the variety and vitality 
of the relations actually established with the 
learner’s experience. 

(a) Every subject should be approached with 
the view of making the learner more conscious of 
his own actual or possible experiences through 
the study of the subject. For a subject to enlarge 
and vivify a learner’s life is more valuable than 
to use the learner’s life to illustrate the subject. 

(b) The relations thus established may not 
always be the most important from the adult 
standpoint. 

5. By the standard of its immediate applica- 
bility. 

(a) Half the school time should be devoted 
to application, not only in industrial and com- 
mercial activities, but in dramatization and other 
conduct activities not yet fully worked out. 


ATHLETIC RULES. 


Newburyport, Mass. For the purpose of plac- 
ing the athletic activities of the high school 
students on a more businesslike basis, the 
school committee has authorized the formation 
of an athletic council and the appointment of a 
teacher-manager. The following rules will give 
a comprehensive idea of the organization pro- 
vided for by the committee: 

1. School athletics in the Newburyport high 
school shall be under the control of an athletic 
council consisting of the principal, three mem- 
bers of the school committee, two citizens, two 
students and the teacher-manager. 

2. A teacher of the school shall be treasurer 
and responsible manager of every athletic or- 
ganization in the school. 

8. All bills for expenditures for athletic pur- 
poses must be approved by the teacher-manager 
that may be elected by the athletic council. 


4. School athletic letters shall be awarded 
and worn only under such rules and conditions 
as may be approved by the athletic council. 

5. No pupil in the Newburyport high school 
shall take part in any athletic contest with any 
other school: 

(a) If he has at any time engaged in athletic 
sports professionally. 

(b) If he has passed his twenty-first birth- 
day. 

(c) If he 
years. 

(d) Unless he has had an average of 70 per 
cent in at least 17 credit points of weekly work, 
according to the system now in use in giving 
credit points at the high school. 

6. The teacher-manager is the representative 
of the headmaster of his school. He is respon- 
sible for the business arrangements or the elig- 
ibility of the players and of the school spectators. 
He shall receive all money from every source, 
giving a receipt therefor, and shall make re- 
turns to the treasurer of the athletic council. He 
shall have supervision over the purchasing and 
distributing of supplies for the various teams. 

7. The student-manager is to perform such 
duties as are delegated to him by the teacher- 
manager. 

8 The athletic instructor (sometimes called 
the “coach”) shall have authority over the phys- 
ical fitness of players and the selection and as- 
signment of the players. 

9. The captain is to perform such duties as 
are delegated to him by the athletic instructor. 

10. All points not covered in the foregoing 
rules shall be decided by the athletic council. 


PERMANENT TENURE FOR TEACHERS. 


The school committee of Watertown, Mass., 
has recently adopted a rule providing that 
teachers who have successfully taught three 
years shall not be subject to yearly re-election, 
but shall have permanent tenure of office. As a 
further means of holding instructors and giving 
them an incentive for self-improvement, sab- 
batical year’s leave of absence may be had by 
any teacher. The following rule has_ been 
adopted to govern all such leaves of absence: 

Any teacher who has served continuously in 
the Watertown schools for a period of not less 
than seven years may, on the recommendation 
of the superintendent, be granted leave of ab- 
sence not exceeding a year. During such ab- 
sence the teacher shall continue in the employ 
ment of the school department, and shall receive 
a monthly salary equal to one-half his or her 
monthly salary of the preceding years. A teach- 
er’s leave of absence shall be spent largely or 
wholly in study, such study to be undertaken 
with the advice of the superintendent and carried 
on in such institutions or in such places and un- 
der such teachers as the superintendent may ap- 
prove. 

As a condition of receiving such leave of ab- 
sence the teacher shall enter into a contract to 
continue in the service of the school department 
for a period .of at least three years after the ex- 
piration of the leave of absence; failing to so 
continue in the service of the school department, 
the teacher shall repay to said department a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the amount of salary 
received while on leave of absence that the un- 
fulfilled portion of the three subsequent years’ 
service bears to the full three years. 

Provided, however, that the teacher shall be re- 
leased from such payment if her failure to serve 
the three years, as stipulated, be due to illness, 
of if she be discharged or voluntarily released 
from her position by the school department. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
At a conference of the New York Public Edu- 


cation Association, held recently to discuss the 


has represented his school five 


introduction of industrial subjects into the cur- 
riculum, Mr. Frederick G. Bonser urged eight 
principles which should control the development 


of these studies: 

1. For the elementary school, industrial arts 
should be tested by the same standards that are 
applied to other school subjects : 





(a) A body of thought and experience of fun 
damental and universal usefulness. 

(b) Susceptibility of treatment appealing to 
interests and capacities of children, and to prac- 
tical possibilities of school instruction. 

2. Large units of industrial subject matter and 
specific projects should be selected which most 
typically illustrate industrial methods and indus- 
trial life. 

3. The projects in handwork should serve as 
points of departure for opening up the study of 
the industries in all of their larger relationships, 
social as well as material and technical. 

4. Industrial arts should function in the 
child’s life even more specifically in the direction 
of intelligence as a consumer, home maker and 
citizen than as a producer. 

5. The study of industrial arts should develop 
primarily industrial intelligence, insight, and ap- 
preciation, subordinating skill in manipulation to 
thought content. 

6. Industrial arts as a subject should incor- 
porate ali of the values of manual training, do- 
mestic art, domestic science, and drawing as ap- 
propriate to the elementary school, and should add 
a rich body of thought, giving them social mean- 
ing and real life value. 

7. Industrial arts, together with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, should provide adequate 
motivation for all of the fine arts work which can 
function in the child’s life. 

8. Industrial arts should provide a means for 
more intelligence in the selection of.” vocation 
than is now provided by all other means taken to- 
gether. 

PRINCIPALS AND SUBSTITUTES. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has recently 
adopted the following regulations to govern the 
duties of principals in regard to substitutes: 

It shall be the duty of the principal to keep 
himself acquainted with the work of every sub- 
stitute or apprentice teacher assigned to his 
school, by daily inspection of the rooms or classes 
of which they have charge. He shall frankly 
point out errors and suggest improvements. He 
shall interest himself in the professional training 
of every apprentice teacher assigned to his school. 

“Principals are authorized to return to the su- 
perintendent’s office any substitute who cannot 
control the room or instruct the classes in an effi 
cient way. In all such cases, however, the prin 
cipals must make written report to the superin- 
tendent setting forth the reasons for their action. 
This report must be sent to the superintendent at 
the same time the ssubstitute is returned to the 
office. 

“Principals shall send to the superintendent at 
the close of each half quarter the markings 
of all permanent substitutes assigned to their 
schools. They shall send to the superintendent 
the markings of all temporary substitutes imme 
diately upon the termination of each period of 
service. They shall also certify to the superin 
tendent on substitute’s time ticket the dates and 
number of days of each period of service by tem- 
porary substitutes. 

“Principals shall make out on the proper blank 
and send to the superintendent at least one week 
before the close of each half year a report on any 
apprentices who may be assigned to their schools. 

“Substitutes are sent to any school which re 
quests their services for a specific purpose only, 
and shall be returned by the principal to the office 
on the same day on which the teacher whose place 
the substitute was to fill returns to duty; and the 
principal shall be responsible for the salary of any 
substitute detained in his school after the return 
of the teacher in whose place she has substituted. 
In case of extra substitutes assigned for a specified 
time to any school, the principal shall return such 
substitute to the office at the end of such specified 
time, and shall become personally responsible for 
the salary to which the substitute is entitled for 
the time she was detained in the school without 
written authority from the superintendent. The 
principal shall have supervision of the work of 
substitutes assigned to his school.” 


Helena, Mont. A novel plan has been intro- 
duced in the high school for improving the 
writing of all students who are deficient. When 
a student turns in illegible exercises for a period 
he is required to enter a special class in pen- 
manship, with the 
ecmmercial department of the school. He can- 
not be excused from the extra work until his 
writing is up to a reasonable standard. A sim- 
ilar plan is followed in reference to spelling. 


conducted in connection 





PUPILS WHO QUIT 


By 


“Sixty-five per cent of the pupils who enter 
school never complete the common school course.” 
“Sixty per cent of the pupils of the public 


school drop out between the fifth and eighth 
grades.” 


“Our absurd courses of study in the public 
schools drive ninety per cent of the pupils out of 


school just as soon as the law allows them to 
leave.” 


“Playing hookey! Where is there a healthy 
boy who would not leave school if he were not 
made to go by force of law?” 


“Our dry-as-dust course of study is responsible 
for most of our criminals.” 


These and other foolish statements are a few 
of the criticisms which have found their way 
into the public press during the past few years. 
I do not believe that any sensible person, who 
cares one cent for the truth, or who has a 
thimbleful of information, believes one-half of 
any of the above statements. For a decade our 
schools have had more than their share of the 
criticism. ‘Too much of it has been destructive 
Too much of it is the half-baked 
opinions of sensational cranks seeking headlin- 
ers in the local press. Too much of it is based 
Reveling in 


criticism. 


upon hasty statistics. 


figures is 
the paradise of fools. 


‘The more sensational the 
results, the more the truth is warped, the greater 
his glory and the bigger the price per column. 
My limited experience is so out of harmony 
with the above statements that it is little wonder 
that on such points “I am from Missouri.” 
don personal reference, 
figures later. 


Par- 
and I shall give you 
I have taught in four states; 


my 
experience reaches over twenty-seven years. 
Personally, I think I am sanely progressive. 


Some of my best friends whisper to me some- 
times that I am ultra-conservative. I want the 
other fellow to try the experiments; I want his 
results; and, I want him to sleep on them be- 
fore he gives them to me as facts. The ability 
of pupils to think clearly, to conduct themselves 
decorously, to write a legible hand, to spell, to 
punctuate, to use good English, to use numbers 
accurately and to reason on the conditions of 
a problem presented, whether in arithmetic or 
some other line—these are my criterions of the 
school. Yet, these, my 


friends say, are old- 
fashioned notions. 


I like old-fashioned work or 
new-fashioned work, just in the degree that it 
develops the thinking capacity of pupils. 

I have not yet been convinced that a continu- 
ous vaudeville performance is necessary to get 
pupils into school, or to make them like school, 
or to hold them in school. I have little faith 
in the reformer who declares it is arithmetic 
that drives pupils from school—it is more likely 
the way arithmetic is taught. It is not fresh- 
man algebra that causes many pupils to drop 
out of high school—it is the way freshman alge- 
bra is taught. I have taught twelve different 
classes in elementary algebra, and when ninety 
per cent of the students did not like it, I began 
to feel that I was not making it clear to them. 

Five years of my experience were in the coun- 
try schools. I do not have figures on attendance 
in the upper grades compared with the lower. 
The schools were full to over-flowing— 
know why; there was no compulsory law; for 
three years I had pupils older than myself. One 
year I taught the seventh and eighth grades in 
a town school. Every seat was full and one 
sat at my desk; I have no figures as to relative 
attendance. In a township high school we had 
the first high school class that had ever com- 
pleted a high school course, and we had the 
largest graduating class from the eighth grade 
that had ever completed the school up to that 
time. Then, as principal of a high school, in 
of about 6,000, in two years the high 
enrollment increased from 100 to 137, 


I do not 


a city 
school 


Principal THOMAS E. SANDERS, Racine, Wis. 


while the total enrollment in the schools in- 
creased less than 100. In another city, during 
three years, the enrollment in the high school in- 
creased sixty-six per cent, while the total in- 
crease in enrollment in the schools was only five. 
At the same time the high school course was 
strengthened until we were placed on the accred- 
ited list. 

This was my experience previous to my pres- 
ent place. At the same time I am classed as a 
conservative. I emphasize the good old-fash- 
ioned reading, writing and arithmetic. There 
is nothing of the spectacular, nothing of the 
sensational, no vaudeville, little athletics and 
that not competitive. I am just the type of 
teacher who gets the hardest knocks from the 
gushing reformer. “It is the conservatism of 
the schools, the rigid course of study, the dis- 
ciplinarian, that drives sixty-five per cent of the 
pupils away before they graduate,” shouts the 
new convert to the new course of study, the 
latest fad. 

Now, to the present. 


This is a manufacturing 
city. 


This school district is very largely com- 
posed of the laboring class, a large majority of 
foreign birth, and comparatively few would be 
classed as educated, either in their native or in 
the English language. They are just the type 
of patron whom you would expect to have pu- 
pils quit as soon as possible. I have been here 
five years—I like the people; I like the pupils. 
Neither of us gush over the other; there are 
few or no newspaper school notes. Here is the 
record of the four sixth grades that I have had 
in the schools. Each pupil is traced to the pres- 
ent, or up until graduation at the end of the 
eighth grade: 


Sixth Grade, 1907-8. 


Of the —* number graduated. . 26 
Quit school . 7 
Moved away . ‘ see ae 
Transferred to ee: se duotin. ; 
Total original enrollment. .. ee 


Of the seven who quit before getting through, 
this is their history, as I interpret it: 

Three came from a parochial school and would 
never have been in the school except for the law. 
They had completed their education to the sat- 
isfaction of the parents and the priest before 
coming to the school. Any man who talks about 
the right teacher, or the right course of study, 
or the right principal holding such pupils in 
school long is only spouting wind. 

Four went to work, not because it was neces- 
sary so much as that the parent thought of them 
just as the farmer of the two-year-old mule: 
“T have fed you long enough now. 
begin to earn your board and keep.” 

Those who moved away and those who were 
transferred no doubt continued in school. It is 
surely wrong to consider them lost forever, edu- 


eationally, because they moved out of our dis- 
trict. 


You must 


Sixth Grade, 1908-9. 


Eh n.4:4 6 0:56 eee bak aoa 
TS SET TTT T Tee re 
SOUND QU < 6 i icccds OTe 
ee 
POY Saewkind ss cae seenedeten eee 


Total enrollment ................. 50 


Of those who quit, two came from a parochial 
school and would have the same explanations as 
above. Three were dull in school and out of 
they quit to go to work. Two of these 
were cigarette fiends. When the boy under 
fourteen gets the cigarette habit firmly fixed, he 
might just as well be dead, so far as school is 
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concerned. One girl quit because she preferred 
to loaf the streets rather than study, and an- 
other left on account of poor health. Neither 
the course of study nor the teachers were to 
blame in either case. Wormy apples will occa- 
sionally be found on the most carefully guarded 
trees. 
Sixth Grade, 1909-10. 
Now in the bieunaneiciri School. . 


a Peer he. : 
Moved away sokeh 10 
Toemsbeniel «os casi 1 ee 2 


Total enrollment 


es, 

Of those who quit, one was a cigarette fiend 
who quit the day he was sixteen; he had been 
in the school two years and had four different 
jobs in the next three months. One boy be- 
came angry at his teacher and went to live with 
his uncle on the farm; he had been in the school 
less than a year. One girl was needed at home 
—large family, very poor. The other girl had 
St. Vitus’ dance and is far from well yet. 

Sixth Grade, 1910-11. 
Now in Washington School....... 36 
GeE cited den ane seesassas ool 
Moved away ... 3 


Total enrollment ata 


One girl quit at sixteen. She was an incor- 
rigible, and remained in the school but three 
months under the care of a “big sister.” It was 
a blessing to the school and no loss to the girl 
when she quit. The public school is not a re- 
formatory and should not be made into one. 
The virtue of the many should not be endan- 
gered in the effort to reform one of those who 
has already gone wrong. 

Three boys went to work. One was sixteen 
and had been in America three years. One boy 
had a widowed mother depending upon him. 
Another had gone farther in school than any 
other member of the family and the family 
feared he would become too smart. 

This leaves the loss of the sixth grade pupils 
as follows, accounting for each pupil until grad- 
uation, or up to near the close of the seventh 


grade for one class and the eighth grade for an- 
other: 


Loss, 1907-8. ............+2+++--14% per cent 
Loss, 1908-9. .. cwwes .14 per cent 
Baths Sek so i sh Hee 51547 per cent 
Loss, 1910-11. ..... 


. 9% per cent 

With this experience, and with these figures, 
is it any wonder that I am sceptical when some 
other half-informed school critic breaks into 
print saying that sixty-five per cent of the pu- 
pils drop out of school before they graduate, 


and that sixty per cent quit between the fifth 
and eighth grades? 


To teats 8 Rural Buildings. 

A speaker at a convention of school boards 
held recently in Morris, Minn., urged the fol- 
lowing nine points for the improvement of 
country schoolhouses and grounds: 

1. Plant trees in groups. Plant only in rows 
for windbreak, side or front of grounds. 

2. Leave graveled spaces for playgrounds, 
one for older and one for younger pupils. 

3. Place outhouses apart. Open door out- 
ward with heavy weights to pull shut. 

4. Have open lawn space free from flower 
beds, shrubs or trees. 

5. Paint buildings white or gray outside. 

6. Paint drab or buff inside. 

7. Fence until trees get a good start. 

8. Engage a man to do the work. The ex- 
penditure will be legal and entirely justified. 

9. Ask the county superintendent how to fit 
these plans to your condition. 
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ENGLEWOOD SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKLA. 

The new Englewood school, which has been 
recently erected from designs of Layton & 
Smith, belongs to a new type of building which 
has just recently been approved by the board of 
education. It contains no basement other than 
a small room for the boilers and the heating 
and ventilating apparatus. The first floor is 
but one step above the surrounding site and 
the building is only two stories high, thus giv- 
ing only one-flight of stairs to climb. 

The building contains, on the ground floor, 
six classrooms and a large kindergarten, and 
has on the second floor eight additional class- 
rooms and an office for the principal. Each of 
the rooms is 23 x 32 feet in size and is lighted 
from one side only. The cloakrooms are ar- 
ranged across the ends of the classrooms so as 
to give additional cross ventilation. The finish 
of all the classrooms consists of maple floor- 
ing, with a coved cement base, and cement 
wainscoting to the height of the chalk trays. 
The latter are covered with wire screen and 
are hinged in such a manner as to permit of 
easy cleaning. The blackboards are of natural 
slate and are surmounted by a band of cork 
linoleum for the display, of pupils’ work and 
other ornamentation. The walls are plastered 
and tinted with oil paint in flat colors. Con- 
cealed metal picture mouldings are placed in 
all the classrooms for the suspension of pic- 
tures. Woodwork in the classrooms consists 
of nothing but plain veneered hardwood doors. 
No casings are used on the doors or windows 
but the jambs are plastered with round corners. 

The cloakrooms have cement floors and are 
fitted with sanitary hat racks. The doors be- 
tween class and cloakrooms have openings at 
the top and bottom so as to provide for easy 
and complete ventilation. A locker for the 
teacher is provided in each of the cloakrooms. 
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NEW ENGLEWOOD SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
Layton and Smith, Architects, Oklahoma City. 

The corridors of the building have cement 
floors, painted with a waterproof paint. The 
stairs are built entirely of reinforced concrete, 
with cement treads, and safety nosings. A solid 
cement wall, finished with a hardwood cap, re- 
places the usual balustrade. Hand-rails are 
provided on both sides of the stairways. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is 
placed in toilet rooms located on the first floor. 
The rooms are fitted with the latest type of fix- 
tures and are mechanically ventilated through 
separate flues. Sanitary drinking fountains 
provided with filters are placed in each of the 
corridors. 

The heating and ventilation system in the 
building consists of a steam-blast plant, de- 
signed to deliver thirty cubie feet of air per 
minute for each pupil. The air is drawn in 
from the roof and is forced through a moistener 
and heating coils by means of fans. Each of 
the rooms has automatic temperature regula- 
tion. 

The kindergarten room on the first floor has 
special direct exits. It is provided with a 
separate cloakroom and toilet and has space for 
storing sand and other materials used in the 
daily exercises. The windows extend down 
close to the floor, and are provided with space 
for flowers. 

The building is entirely fireproof, being con- 
structed of brick and concrete. Including heat- 
ing and plumbing, it cost approximately thir- 
teen cents per cubic foot. 

ALBERT CURRIER SCHOOL. 

The needs of small communities for sanitary 
and completely appointed schoolhouses present 
problems which test the resourcefulness of 
Particularly is 
this true when the funds at the disposal of 
school boards are extremely limited and the 
demands for the newer branches of study, such 
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as manual training, domestic science, 
ical training, must be given heed. 

A splendid example of a building designed 
to reconcile the demand for sanitation and ade- 
quate facilities with a small building fund is 
the new Albert Currier school at Newbury- 
port, Mass. The school is 70 x 100 feet in size, 
and is built of brick, with wooden floors and 
roof. The exterior walls are faced with a tan 
pressed brick and terra-cotta trimmings. All 
of the inside walls are of brick. The stairways 
are of steel and concrete and are entirely fire- 
proof. Thé classrooms and corridors are plas- 
tered and tinted. The wood-trim is ash and 
the floors maple. 


‘and phys- 


The basement contains playrooms and _toil- 
for boys and girls, boiler and fuel rooms 
and space for manual training. Four class- 
rooms, an office and a retiring room for the 
teachers are located on the first floor. Two fur- 
ther classrooms, a domestic science room and an 
assembly hall are on the second floor. 

The building has a total seating capacity of 
356 and an average classroom capacity of forty- 
two pupils. The domestic science room is ar 
ranged with working space for twenty-two girls 
and is completely equipped. The assembly hall 
seats 300 persons comfortably and has a stage 
suited for lectures and school entertainments. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the best. The heating and ventilating plant is 
of the gravity-steam type and is planned to com- 
ply with the Massachusetts state regulations. 
The toilet rooms are placed in the basement and 
are fitted with individual-type, flushing-valve 
bowls and sanitary slate urinals. Bubbling foun- 
tains are provided on each floor. 

The building cost $36,000, or approximately 
$107 per pupil, without furniture or equipment. 
The plans were drawn in the office of Architect 


Edward I. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Boston school committee has recently 
condemned a proposal of the schoolhouse com- 
mission of that city to erect buildings which 
are not entirely fireproof. The committee 
holds that all school houses in the city proper 
should be of such material as to be practically 
incombustible. It has urged, however, that no 
monumental buildings be erected, but that all 
new schools be plain and as substantial as 
possible. 

County superintendents of schools in forty- 
five counties of Pennsylvania have reported in- 
sanitary conditions in the rural schools. Only 
one county official has satisfactory school build- 
ings and outhouses in all the districts under 
his supervision. According to Mr. J. George 
Becht, secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion, the conditions in many school districts 
are disgraceful and immediate improvement is 
hecessary. 

Lighting and playground conditions in Phila- 
delphia schools are the subjects of reports pre- 
sented recently to members of the board of 
edueation. A table compiled by Supt. M. G. 
Brumbaugh shows that 168 schools have less 
than the standard space of thirty square feet of 
play space. In fact, some of the buildings 
have as little as 1.31 square feet per child, 
enough to stand upon. In many of the worst 
schools, the little space surrounding the build- 
ing is scattered on all four sides, and is hemmail 
in by high walls impenetrable to air and light. 
In the Northeast school, at Fifth and Race 
streets, the children have a trifle more than one 
square foot per pupil in which to expand and 
exercise. At another school they have 
feet. 

It has been announced by Superintendent of 
Buildings J. Horace Cook, that the $150,000 
will be spent this summer improving the light- 
ing of about fifty schools of the old type which 
have infrequent and narrow windows. ‘The side 
walls will be torn out, as far as possible, and 
windows will be put in to cover an entire wall 
of a classroom, rendering it not only better 
lighted but more adequately ventilated. An in- 
vestigation shown that 300 schools need 


2.85 


has 
better lighting. 

Mr. Benjamin B. superintendent of 
buildings of the Baltimore board of education, 
has recently resigned to resume his practice as 
an architect. Mr. Owens has been in the em- 
ploy of the board since 1900, and has designed 
all of the elementary schools erected since that 
time. 

According to the plan adopted recently by the 
school board, all school buildings built in De- 
troit in the future will be of fireproof construc- 
tion. This decision was arrived at after a long 
discussion indulged in by members of various 
designing and construction firms. 

Seventy-five per cent of the rural schoolhouses 
of Iowa are totally unfit for use and fifty per 
cent of all the schoolhouses of the state, inelud- 
ing city, town and country, are unfit for use as 
publie schoolhouses. 
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ALBERT CURRIER SCHOOL, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Edward I. Wilson, 


Architect, Boston. 


BASEMENT PLAN, 

This is the startling statement made last 
month by the Iowa state factory inspecting bu- 
reau, following an extensive investigation of 
schoolhouse conditions in Iowa. 

In fully sixty per cent of the public school 
buildings the lighting is defective, in fifty per 
cent the ventilation is defective, in thirty-five 
per cent the buildings are absolutely unsafe, say 
the inspectors. Taken as a whole, the inspectors 
declare that it is safe to say that half of the 
buildings are totally unfit, from one cause and 
another, for use. 
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CURRIER SCHOOL. 


A toning down of elaborate architectural em- 
bellishment for new school buildings and greater 
attention to details which make for permanency 
and for sanitary conditions are leading recom- 
mendations in the annual report of Business 
Manager Handman of the Cincinnati public 
schools. Expensive cut-stone, eiaborate iron- 
work, and high-priced brick should be cut down 
in all proposed buildings, according to Mr. 
Handman. Asphalt floors in toilets and cement 
floors in corridors, stairways and landings should 
be required in school specifications. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The school board has recent- 
ly re-engaged Wm. B. Ittner as architect for all 
new buildings which may be necessary during 
the coming two years. Mr. Ittner will receive a 
commission of 3 per cent of the gross cost of 
the structures he plans. 

An administration building for the school of- 
ficials of Columbus, O., is to be an important 
unit of the civic center proposed for that city. 
Bonds in the sum of $150,000 are to be voted 
for the building which is to contain the super- 
intendent’s and school board offices, an assembly 
hall and library. 

“There is no opening for argument upon the 
recommendation that the board of education 
build all school buildings to be erected in the 
future with fireproof construction, or as near 
fireproof as possible,” says the Detroit “News” 
in commenting upon the local schools. “The 
only obstacle in the way is the possible dif- 
ference of cost. Even that consideration ought 
not to be measured entirely by first cost. A 
fireproof building erected at some distance from 
other combustible structures practically insures 
itself. Even if the city should see fit to carry 
its own insurance on public buildings, the prob- 
ability of longer use due to immunity from fire 
risk is an item to be computed. While it is 
true that fireproof buildings are not indestruc- 
tible, according to common experience, they 
are far more safe from injury and the safety 
and comfort of occupants is greatly increased.” 

The newly revised rules of the Minnesota 
State High School Board require that all high 
schools which come under the jurisdiction of the 
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NEW LINCOLN 


PRIMARY 
Brainerd Jones, 


SCHOOL, 
Architect, 


PETALUMA, 
Petaluma, 


CAL, 


board shall be equipped with a system of ventila- 
tion conforming to the regulations of the Minne- 
sota Board of Health. In addition, no new 
building hereafter erected will be accepted for 
state aid unless equipped with a fan system of 
ventilation and sanitary plumbing, including 
drinking fountains and flush toilets. 

The Boston school committee has fixed its 
budget for 1913 at $5,107,000, an increase of 
$338,641 over the sum available during the cur- 
rent year. Practically all of the extra money 
available wil be spent for salaries of teachers 
and principals, partly on account of natural in- 
creases provided by the schedule and partly 
because of extra allowances made early this 
year. 

The Ishpeming, Mich., school board has fixed 
a rental of $10 per day for outside use of school 
buildings. The municipality is to be charged 
for the use of the buildings as polling places. 

“Losses” of more than $100,000 have been un- 
covered by expert accountants in the records of 
the Duquesne Sub-District School Board, one 
of the sixty odd boards which recently went out 
of existence in Pittsburgh. A report of the au- 
ditors to the board of education discloses what 
was suspected, that the grossest abuses existed 
in the schools, and that the accounts were not 
only carelessly kept, but that the school funds 
were manipulated for the benefit of the school 
board members and their friends. In the Du- 
quesne district money was loaned to a member, 
but never returned. Real estate deals were 
manipulated at a great loss to the schools and 
proportionate benefit of a member. Various 
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regular petty grafts by which the schools were 
charged for things that the directors alone bene- 
fited from have been found. The work of in- 
vestigating the district boards is being pushed 
by the board so that all the accounts may be un- 
tangled. 

The Boston school committee has asked the 
city administration to provide silent pavements 
for the streets which certain schoolhouses face. 
Heavy traffic on the cobblestone pavements, now 
existing in certain crowded districts, interfere 
seriously with class work. 

The Pennsylvania state board of education 
has recently ruled that no plans for schoolhouses 
shall be approved unless proper provision ‘is 
made for playgrounds. 

President Frank E. Marsh of the Joliet, Ill. 
board of education has begun a movement for 
an administration building to house the offices 
of the superintendent and his assistants, of the 
secretary of the board, ete. He has proposed 
that the building contain an assembly room for 
meetings of the teachers and space for storing 
school materials. 


LINCOLN PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Brainerd Smith, Architect, Petaluma. 

The new Lincoln Primary School recently 
erected in Petaluma, Cal., is a one-story and 
basement building in semi-classical design of 
the Ionic order. The exterior is of light-buff 
pressed brick, with terra-cotta pressed brick 
trimmings. The stone columns of the portico 


are of light-buff sandstone to match the exterior 


brick. 


The cornice and metal work are of gal- 
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vanized iron and the roof is of a five-ply asbes- 
tos felt and asphalt built-up roof. 

The building contains six classrooms with 
cloakrooms adjoining, an auditorium, teachers’ 
room with lockers, on the main floor; boys’ and 
girls’ playrooms, toilets, bicycle rooms, janitor’s 
work room, store room, fuel room and furnace in 
basement. 

The classrooms are each 24 by 30 feet, seat- 
ing forty to forty-five pupils. All classroom 
windows are carried close up to ceiling and are 
so located that the light will come from the left 
of the pupils. The blackboards are of natural 
slate, with cement wainscot from the chalk 
trough to the floor. The corridor and stairways 
are cement wainscotted, with marble base. 

The auditorium is 56 by 36 feet, and has a 
seating capacity of 300. The dressing rooms 
adjoining the stage are formed by dividing 
doors in one of the cloakrooms. 

The basement is floored throughout with con- 
crete. When the natural growth demands addi- 
tional space, two classrooms can be partitioned 
off at the front corners of the basement, still 
leaving ample playroom space in rainy weather. 

The building is equipped throughout with the 
plenum system of heating and ventilating, giv- 
ing warmth and fresh air to all rooms and to 
foot warmers at seats in corridor. The plumb- 
ing is the most modern and sanitary obtainable. 

Auditorium, corridor and entries are so ar- 
ranged that they can be used at any time with- 
out interfering with the classrooms. They are 
provided with gas and electric lights so that they 
can be used at night. There is an electric bell 
system for moving classes. 

The total cost of the building, with equipment, 
was approximately $31,500. It was erected under 
the direct supervision of the architect, and the 
board of education of the city of Petaluma, Cal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL, SAN AN- 
TONIO, TEX. 

Safety is the watchword which has guided the 
board of education of San Antonio, Texas, in the 
planning and construction of the new Prospect 
Hill school. The building has separate exits 
for each classroom, leading immediately into 
the open, so that there is absolutely no danger 
from panic or fire. 

The building is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, brick and stone, and is wholly fire- 
proof. The exterior has been finished in pressed 
brick and stone in a modern adaptation of the 
classic style of architecture. The roof is ce- 
ment and gravel. 

The building contains at present twelve class- 
rooms, with an average seating capacity of for- 
._ty-five pupils each. It is arranged, however, so 
that a considerable addition may be built at the 
rear without any changes in the present plan. 

The basement contains, in addition to play- 
rooms, toilets and space for the heating appara- 
tus, a room devoted to manual training and an- 
other room intended for domestic science. The 
first floor has in addition to four classrooms, 
an office for the principal and a teachers’ room. 
The second floor is similarly arranged, with prac- 
tically the identical facilities. Each of the 
twelve classrooms is plastered and has natural —- — 
wood finish and hardwood floors. A sanitary le note sinntiaale 
wardrobe, separately ventilated, adjoins each of 
the classrooms. The furniture includes the best 
type of steel adjustable desks, sanitary black- 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Leutter and Shand, Architects. 
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ing is of the best and most modern approved . 2b “Pr ae 

type. Heat and ventilation is supplied by a No tote cule toes mf 

gravity-steam system, costing approximately, i * = = 

$10,000. The toilet rooms are equipped with aetna Boiler Room. 

pneuamtic-automatic, sanitary flushing fixtures. oa oma doys: Play-Reom ws: Play-Reom. er! ea 

Bubbling fountains have been placed in each . * 

of the corridors. i | 
Exclusive of heating and plumbing, the build- 

ing cost $60,000. Figured on the unit-basis, ITHHHY = eS Echrance Kell ee EL 

this amounts to approximately, $100 per pupil, u Wu SIT 

or fifteen cents per cubic foot, without heating 

and plumbing, or seventeen cents, including the ' A‘ : 

latter. TM WManval Yrowmng: fl M Domestic Science 
The building was designed by Leutter & nf s 0 i" s 

Shaud, and was built under the supervision of LU ! 

the school board building committee, of which L i 

Mr. T. M. Bechman is chairman. Mr. Paul H. 

Scholz, business agent of the board of education, — ——— 

acted for the school authorities. 3E 


SECOND FLOOR, FIRST FLOOR AND BASEMENT PLANS, PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CODE. 

School boards and other school officers of 
Pennsylvania are expressing general satisfaction 
at the decision of the Supreme court of the state 
declaring the new school code, enacted a little 
more than a year ago, constitutional and valid 
in its main provisions. At the same time, the 
bare majority by which the decision carried and 
the vigorous opinion written by the dissenting 
justices has confirmed opponents of the code in 
their charge that the law goes too far in some 
of its requirements and should, at least, be mod- 
ified, if not radically amended. The decision 
has enthused school boards, notably in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, to prosecute with re- 
newed energy the plans which they have worked 
upon since last fall. 


In declaring the act constitutional, the opin- 
ion of the court says that so large a piece of 
legislation can hardly be free from minor de- 


fects and should not be condemned for them,. 


but should be judged in its broader and more 
important aspects. In the final arguments, two 
really serious objections were brought and dis- 
posed of by the court. The first, the charge that 
the classification of districts constitutes class 
legislation, was met with the decision that the 
laws must meet conditions and that the principle 
was accepted in practically all municipal legis- 
lation and had been upheld by the courts for 
many years. 


The second serious objection, namely, that the 
appointive boards in cities of the first class are 
taxing bodies over which the people of the dis- 
tricts have no control and hence are illegal, was 
not so easily disposed of by the court. To raise 
the cry of “taxation without representation” is 
certain to arouse popular feeling against a law, 
particularly at the present time when the pro- 
gressive faction of a great political party is 
clamoring for more rapid response of public 
authority to the immediate will of the voter. 
Still the Pennsylvania court is absolutely cor- 
rect in its opinion that the appointment of the 
school boards of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
does not constitute a taxing power in which the 
people have no part. The public schools are 
state schools over which the commonwealth 
maintains control but which it permits local 
officers to govern. The taxing power is retained 
by the legislature (over which the voter has con- 
trol) when it fixes the maximum and minimum 
mill-rate which the local authorities may not 
disregard. The latter here are only agencies of 
the state exercising their discretion for the best 
interests of the schools consistent with local 
needs and possibilities. The principle upon 
which the Pennsylvania code is based here is 
truly representative republican and in accord- 
ance with the original American doctrines of 
government. The minority opinion of the court, 
however, attacks this view with some force and 
the possibility of an appeal on this point, to 
the Supreme court of the land, is not distant. 

Be this as it may, the decision should bring 
immediate action from school boards in all parts 
of Pennsylvania in carrying out the bond issues 
and building projects formulated since last Sep- 
tember. There should, also, be a vigorous for- 
ward movement in the introduction of vocation- 
al education, in the uplifting of the rural 
schools and in the extension of high schools. 
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AN INVITATION TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Members of school boards are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meetings of the Department 
of School Administration of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which will meet in Chicago, 
July 8, 9 and 11. 

The Department of School Administration is 
composed of school board members and others 
interested in the problem of school organization 
and administration. It meets yearly and is, in 
a very true sense, the national organization of 
public school boards. During the sixteen years 
of its existence it has been a considerable factor 
in crystallizing public opinion for reforms and 
improvements in educational affairs. 

As President Pearse, of the National Educa- 
tion Association, well says, on another page, the 
speakers who will appear at the Chicago meet- 
ing are leaders in school board work and are 
experts in the subjects which they will treat. 
The topics, themselves, are among the most 
timely which are now before the school peo- 
ple of the country. The opportunity which 
will be afforded for a full discussion of the same 
should not be missed by earnest school board 
members. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS. 

Under the able guidance of Superintendent A. 
B. Poland, the all-year school is to be given a 
serious, well-planned trial in the city of Newark, 
N. J., during the coming summer. ‘Two schools 
will be kept open for the experiment and the 
school board will support them with an appro- 
priation of $6,500 for salaries and running ex- 
penses. 

Although the all-year school has been tried 
in a limited way at Cleveland and Cambridge, 
Mass., sufficient evidence of its general desira- 
bility has not yet been adduced. The unsettled 
condition of school affairs in Cleveland has 
made the school board’s attitude hostile to the 
plan, whatever its success may have been; in 
Cambridge, the schools are rather different from 
ordinary communities and comparisons are dif- 
ficult to make. 

Locally, in Newark, two chief objections raised 
against the continuous school terms are: (1) 
That principals and teachers will decline to work 
during the vacation period, and (2) the children 
need the rest and recreation which the vacation 
gives them. The first objection has been an- 
swered conclusively by the Newark teachers 
themselves; far more offered themselves for the 
work than could be employed by the school 
board. 

The fallacy of the second objection is readily 
understood by anyone who knows city life and 
the miserable conditions which are frequently 
met with in the poorer, crowded neighborhoods. 
How little rest or recreation are offered in the 
hot, noisy streets and the insanitary, crowded 
tenements must be seen to be appreciated. How 
much better is not a shady, well-ventilated 
classroom, filled with quiet, interested workers? 
Why let children roam about in idleness, ex- 
posed to moral and physical dangers, when they 
can receive helpful instruction and enjoy health- 
ful, happy employment and play? 

Against the objections to the all-year school, 
the Newark school authorities urge these 
claims: 

(1) The larger use of the school buildings; 
(2) the shortening of the time, from eight years 
to six, in which to complete the elementary 
school curriculum; (3) the proportionate reduc- 
tion of the cost of educating the pupils; (4) the 
accommodating of twenty-five per cent more pu- 
pils, and (5) the positive benefits of educating 
more children in the higher grades and in high 
and industrial schools. 

Commenting on these advantages, a local 
paper says: “The large attendance at the sum- 


mer schools already provided, is evidence of the 
willingness of a great many children to take ad- 
vantage of school comforts and school instruc- 
tion in the summer months. The schoolrooms 
are more shady, more clean, more wholesome, 
and more comfortable than the hot streets and 
alleys, and some of the work required is in the 
nature of healthy, profitable play. 

“These schools, it should be borne in mind, are 
not for children who leave the city with their 
parents in summer, but for those who can’t go; 
for those who must become wage earners early 
in life; for those who haven’t eight years to 
spare in getting a common school education. 
They are for the ones who have few places in 
which to play except the streets, where they are 
in danger of being run over by carts, trucks, 
trolley cars and automobiles.” 

The Newark experiment will be watched with 
much interest. If the results warrant an ex- 
tension and continuation in that city, it is likely 
that the idea will be tried out elsewhere. Every- 
where superintendents are thinking of utilizing 
the summer vacation to better advantage. If 
Dr. Poland and his associates can work out a 
successful plan they will deserve the gratitude 
of their own community and of schoolmen at 
large. 


A GRADUATION NUISANCE. 

The movement for simplicity in high school 
graduations has never received such a forward 
impetus as during the present year. In fact, 
fewer graduations of the elaborate sort are being 
conducted in 1912 than at any time since the 
general establishment of high schools. School 
boards and high school authorities have co-op- 
erated splendidly in prohibiting extravagances 
in dress and vulgar displays of wealth. This 
movement while laudable in eyery respect is not 
sufficient to entirely wipe out the complaint of 
many parents against needless expense incurred 
by student activities in graduating classes. 

Any observer of recent high school tenden- 
cies knows that great demands are being made 
upon parents for the support of such projects as 
class plays, dances, athletic tournaments, class 
funds, memorials, etc. Nearly all of these come 
at a time when graduation expenses are due, 
and even during the school year they add an 
appreciable burden to the support of young 
people in the upper years. Parents who are 
making sacrifices to send their children to the 
high schools are hit doubly hard by this sort 
of unnecessary outlay. In order not to deny 
their children the pleasure and the privileges 
which their more fortunate classmates may en- 
joy, parents are obliged, quite frequently, to 
make expenditures which are altogether beyond 
their means. 

Social activities under school auspices are 
justifiable as a means of training which the 
schools cannot extend in any other way. There 
is, however, a limit to matters of that nature 
and school authorities should discourage a mul- 
tiplicity of entertainments and projects which 
call for a large outlay by the parents. Just as 
simplicity is being introduced in graduation ex- 
ercises proper, so simplicity should be main- 
tained or restored in all student organizations 
and class activities. The school board here can 
render a valuable service by discountenancing 
all expensive schemes and by insisting upon a 
policy of simplicity and democracy. 


REDUCING FIRE LOSSES. 

The extremely cold weather which prevailed 
in the northern part of the United States, dur- 
ing the months of January and February, was 
the cause of an unusually large number of 
conflagrations. A very careful estimate of the 
number of schoolhouses destroyed during that 
period shows that nearly fifty disastrous fires 
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occurred. An insurance publication listed fifty 
such econflagrations in the United States and 
Canada and made the statement, based on veri- 
tied evidence, that fully $6,000,000 worth of 
school property will be destroyed during the 
current year if the same ratio is kept up. 

We have frequently pointed out the fire 
danger in schoolhouses and have warned school 
boards against carelessness in the construction 
and safeguarding of buildings. Previous to 
the Collinwood tragedy in 1908, practically no 
attention was paid to the problem of fireproof- 
ing or fire protection. Following that disaster, 
there was great activity in all parts of the coun- 
try. Gradually, however, the agitation has 
died down and a careful survey of the build- 
ings proposed for during the 
present year, would indicate that proportionately 
very few are being built of incombustible ma- 
terials, or have any provisions for guarding 


construction, 


against fire. 

It would seem that where absolute fireproof 
construction is impossible, because of high cost, 
school authorities might at least adopt some 
means for freeing schools from the danger of 
serious fires. School buildings, as a rule, cover 
large areas of ground, but unlike factory and 
commercial structures, are rarely equipped with 
fire doors, fire walls, automatic sprinklers or 
other similar apparatus. It would seem that 
need be entailed to ar- 
range schoolhouses so that fire originating in 
one section can not spread to the whole struc- 
ture. Carefully arranged fire walls and fire 
doors, well designed smoke and draft stops at 
the heads of stairways, etc., might well be in- 
troduced to largely reduce the liability. 

Whether such fire protection will not pay for 
itself, within a very short period of time, is a 
problem that might well be studied with much 


very small expense 
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If the press reports from a number of 
cities may be taken as an indication, there is 
considerable complaint against high insurance 
rates on school property. 


care, 


If the reduced pre- 
miums on well protected school property were 
carefully compared with the interest and de- 
preciation on the cost of fireproofing and other 
fire protection, we have no doubt but that the 
latter would be cheaper. In this matter, just 
as in so many other branches of school admin- 
istration, the present loose methods are at 
fault. Careful investigations, by trained busi- 
ness executives, will quickly determine the ef- 
ficiency as well as the economy of fireproof 
construction. 


RETIRING SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS. 

It is seldom that school board members, upon 
retiring from office, receive from the public or 
the press an expression of merited thanks or 
appreciation. Even after sacrificing leisure and 
working time, and giving to the public schools 
careful study, they make way for successors 
without notice. It is seldom, indeed, that a 
newspaper pays a merited tribute like the fol- 
lowing, taken from an Illinois daily: 

“The retiring members of the board of edu- 
cation deserve the sincerest thanks of their fel- 
low citizens. Having given much of their time 
and thought to the conduct of the public schools 
of the city without compensation of any kind, 
too much credit can not be given these men. 
That they have been sincere and honest in their 
work is attested by the present high efficiency of 
our schools. They have performed a patriotic, 
civic duty well and faithfully and all honor 
them for it.” 


AROUSING SCHOOL BUILDING SENTI- 
MENT. 


Mention is frequently made in the press of 
school boards who, while recognizing the urgent 
necessity of new or enlarged school accommoda- 
tions, cannot carry out their plans for want of 
favorable public sentiment. The members are 
timid in the matter, anticipating dissatisfac- 
tion and fearing retaliation from angry taxpay- 
ers. In smaller cities and villages, this happens 
more frequently than in large communities, 
whose very size safeguards the members of the 
board from business and social contact with all 
but a negligible number of citizens. 

Bond elections and town meetings to provide 
funds for new schoolhouses should be preceded 
by well-planned, vigorous campaigns in which 
school officers take the public into their confi- 
dence, appealing not only to civie pride and 
1ome-town loyalty, but also to definite, economic, 
hygienic, social and educational advantages of 
adequate school accommodations. Comparative 
facts gathered from neighboring communities, 
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opinions and expressions of prominent citizens 
and well-known public men, comparative statis- 
tics on the probable growth of school popula- 
tion and attendance, are devices which should 
not be overlooked. 

Experience, everywhere, has taught school 
boards that a handsome, well-equipped and eco- 
nomically-built schoolhouse wins favor as its 
erection and completion proceeds. The grumb- 
lers grow less from day to day and finally lapse 
into silence. Public sentiment, invariably, ap- 
proves of a schoolhouse which can be pointed to 
as an example of the advantages which a town 
affords, particularly if it has been built hon- 
estly and well. 

While the average school board does not care 
to act contrary to the public, heroic measures 
are sometimes nec@sary to carry a needed build- 
ing project. The school board member should 
here remember that he is a state official rather 
than a local representative, and that his duty 
under the laws, is to legislate for the best in- 
terests of the children even though there may 
be momentary opposition. 


The Chicago school board has refused to in- 
troduce the teaching of sex-hygiene in the high 
schools of the city. In the opinion of a major- 
ity of the members, the subject should be left 
to the fathers and mothers, respectively, of the 
boys and girls—a necessary part of home in- 


struction, to be treated with much care and del- 
icacy. 


“As I see it,” writes Dr. P. P. Claxton, Unit- 
ed States Commissioner of Education, “our 
most important problem in education today is 
the country schools, where sixty-five per cent 
of the children of the United States receive 
their education.” 
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CANTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school at Canton, Massachu- 
setts, has been designed to meet the scholastic 
and social-center needs of a small suburban 
community. 

All walls in the building are brick. The 
outer walls are vaulted with air spaces and are 
faced with a smooth, very dark-red, water-struck 
brick. The floor construction is of hard pine 
timber, metal lath and hard-plaster finish. The 
staircases and stair landings are of steel and 
slate and are fireproof. The boiler room and 
coal bunkers are inclosed in fireproof walls and 


have fireproof ceilings and fire doors. The in- 


terior woodwork is a western brown ash fin- 
ished in sanitary or “hospital” style. All of 
the plastered walls are painted in light, neutral 
tints. 

The arrangement of the building is simple 
and direct and exhibits careful study of the 
problem of combining compactness of design 
with adaptability for easy administration in the 
moving of classes, dismissals, etc. 

The building contains five regular classrooms 
seating forty pupils each. It also has a large 
room for commercial branches intended to ac- 
commodate fifty students. Not including the 
additional capacity of the chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories, the manual training room, 
etc., the building will accommodate 260 stu- 
dents. 

The assembly hall is centrally located on the 
second floor and has two exits down fireproof 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 






NEW HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, MASS. 
Thomas M. James, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


stairways to the outside doors. It is lighted 
from above and behind the seating and will 
accommodate 260 persons. The stage has two 
anterooms and is sufficiently large for ordinary 
school entertainments, as wel! as evening lec- 
tures, etc. 

The gymnasium is centrally located in the 
basement, so that it may be approached from 
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either side. It has no obstructions and can be 
used for handball and other athletic games. <A 
lunchroom and manual training room are also 
in the basement. 

The building is heated by ‘ow-pressure steam, 
supplied from two tubular boilers. The venti- 
lation is of the gravity type, which has been 
found particularly successful in Massachusetts. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, MASS. 
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The heating chambers are directly connected 
with outside fresh air and the ducts convey the 
warmed fresh air vertically to the classrooms 
above. Each room has also a small percentage 
of direct radiation for economical heating when 
the school is not in session. 

The sanitary equipment includes toilet fix- 
tures of the most approved school type, arranged 
in the basement in large, well-lighted and well- 
ventilated rooms. All closet fixtures are locally 
vented into an independent system of stacks. 
The toilet rooms are finished in sanitary cement 
enamel. Sanitary bubbling fountains have been 
installed on each floor. 

The building cost, without site or equipment, 
$45,000. The plans were drawn in the office of 
Mr. Thomas M. James, architect, Boston, Mass. 


THE PROSPECT POINT SCHOOL. 

A school which promises ultimately to become 
an ideal rural social and educational center is the 
new Prospect Point school in the famous Walla 
Walla valley, two miles from the city of Walla 
Walla, Wash. The school was planned and is 
being developed along lines suggested by the 
Washington Country Life Commission. It has 
surrounding it a five-acre tract of land suitable 
for gardening and play purposes and has con- 
nected with it a modern cottage for the teach- 
ers. A little country church, where grange meet- 
ings and other public gatherings can be held, 
stands in one corner of the school lot. 

The schoolhouse itself is built of red brick, 
is two stories high and is surmounted by a 
tower. All of the interior and exterior walls 
are of ordinary wood construction. The four 
classrooms are of standard size and will seat 
forty children each. The basement contains two 
large playrooms arranged so that they may be 
used for lunch rooms. The principal’s office is 
located in the mezzanine floor above the front 
entrance. The space above it is occupied by a 


room which serves as a library or recitation room 
and is separated from the two classrooms adjoin- 
These doors may be 
are be- 
so that the little room 


ing by large sliding doors. 
opened when lectures or entertainments 
ing held in the school, 
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PROSPECT POINT SCHOOL. 
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PROSPECT POINT CONSOLIDATED 
is practically a stage. 

The school is at present supplied with a library 
of 200 books and has a very complete equipment 
of maps, globes and other teaching aids sufficient 
for the eight grades which are accommodated. 

While the plans for developing the site sur- 
rounding the building have not been entirely 
formulated, some simple school gardening and 
elementary agriculture is conducted. It is 
planned ultimately to lay out a baseball field 
and probably, also, picnic grounds. 
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TEACHERS’ COTTAGE, 


NEAR WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


One of the finest features of the site is a 
water-right by which electrie light is supplied 
from power developed in a nearby waterfall. 
The same power also provides drinking water 
from a spring not more than two miles away and 
furnishes water for the sanitaries and for irri- 
gating lawns and gardens. 

The teachers’ cottage is occupied by several 
instructors engaged in the school. 

The school building was designed by Mr. 
Henry Osterman of Walla Walla, Wash. 








PROSPECT POINT SCHOOL 
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[Zditor’s» Note—School officials constantly 
ask questions about the “school and its equip- 
ment.” To present the most up-to-date for 
present and future use it has been decided 
to summarize various items under the above 
heading. Unfortunately, however, space will 
not permit an extended discussion for every 
idea presented or style marketed. All items are 
generally similar so that only the special fea- 
tures can be touched upon. School furniture, 
for instance, has assumed certain standard 
sizes, heights, etc., all of which must be omitted 
in favor of special features. We discuss here 
school desks only which require four feet for 
the suyport of one pupil and which are stand- 
ard throughout the country. Pedestal desks and 
special furniture will be discussed in a later 
issue. } 





THE AMERIOAN STEEL AUTOMATIC DESK. 


The American Steel Automatic Desk is one 
of the line of American Steel Sanitary Desks 
which has just been placed on the market. The 
feature in the construction of these desks is the 
triangular steel used in the standards. This 
secures lightness, strength and rigidity, while 
eliminating at the same time all sharp edges 
and bacteria pockets. 

The Automatic is made in six standard sizes. 
The feet are formed to fit close against the floor 
surface, thus again eliminating dust pockets. 
By the use of electric welding without bolts or 
rivets the noisy hinges have been eliminated. 
The finish of the steel is enameled gun metal. 
Manufactured by the American Seating Co., 
Chicago, III. 
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THE NONOISE DESK. 


The Nonoise Desk is the result of years of 
experimentation and perfecting. Its structural 
features are the proportions in the design, the 
ease and comfort of the lines of the seat and 
back, and the workmanship of every desk pro 
duced. 

The Nonoise name is taken from the hinge 
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which makes the desk noiseless. Set in a cast- 
ing of select iron, the hinge is practically fric- 
tionless. The laminated book shelves are spe- 
cially wide. The footboards are made extra 
strong, adding to the rigidity of the desk. Man- 
ufactured by the A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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The Sanitary Steel Adjustable Desk is a four 
foot desk, based on the idea of individuality. 
“ach child is separated from the other. This 
allows for freedom in adjustment and a positive 
adaptation to the peculiarities of every individ- 
ual pupil. The backs all have a compound or 
hygienic curve, giving the child support for the 
small of the back as well as holding him com- 
fortably in his seat. 

The steel used in the desks is made 
angles. The corners are bent by a special proc- 
ess which condenses the steel where there is 
any strain, making the desks very rigid. The 
top of the desk seat is so made that it is sta- 
tionary at any adjustment. The book 


of rolled 


box is 


made of one sheet of pressed steel without riv- 
Manufactured 
Indianapolis, 


by Columbia 


Ind. 


ets or seams. 
School Supply Co., 





THE SANITARY STEEL ADJUSTABLE DESK 
% * x 

The Eastern Desk js built 
ings of particular merit. They are all made by 
the “Noble” process from high grade iron 75 per 
cent foundry pig iron and 25 per cent heavy 
machinery assorted. ‘They test at 2600 pounds 
pressure to the square inch. One pair of the 
“Kastern” No. 1 castings weigh 
thirty pounds. 

Another feature of the castings is the extra 
weight added to bearing parts. The hinge joint 
has a post bearing one inch in diameter. This 
is also true of the extra heavy bolts and seat 
arms which are attached to the outside of stand 
ards, thereby removing all pressure against the 
inside rut. The balance of the desk is finished 
in the usual style with wood and varnish well 
seasoned and ‘of quality. Manufactured by W. 
A. Choate Seating Co., Albany, N. Y. 

x % % 

The Silent Giant is remarkable 
treme simplicity. All filigree 
work has been omitted. This, together with the 
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simple lines of the desk, adds materially to its | 
sanitary features, At the feet and the various \ 
joints the castings are rounded so as to be dust 
proof and corner proof as far as possible. 
The name for this desk was taken from the 
fact that the hinge is equipped with a steel strap 
shock and noise absorber. This is worked into 
The Silent Everwear Hinge in a most interest- 
ing manner. The hinge itself operates on the 
shaft of the seat arm in a steel bushing, all of 
which is carefully machined to fit perfectly. 
Manufactured by Peter & Volz Co., Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 





THE SILENT GIANT. 


The Peabody Desks are remarkable for two 
things. In the first place, the hinge has no bolts 
through the point of motion to loosen, no balls, 
It has, there- 


when lowered or 


rubber or springs in its make-up. 
fore, no tension to overcome 
raised. The bolts used are merely employed to 
hold the so-called strap in place from the 
point of motion. 

The second feature is the double lip and un- 
dercut wood and iron union. a scheme 
by which the wood fits snugly into a continuous 
heavy iron fastening 


away 


This is 


bar with circular buttons, 
corresponding with circular buttons in the wood. 
A double row of wedges on the iron correspond 
ing with wedges in the wood make a continuous 
union of wood and iron from end to end. Manu- 
factured by Peabody School Co., 
North Manchester, Ind. 
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THE PEABODY DESKS 


Moulthrop Movable School Chair js a 
tinct departure from the accepted type of school 
desk. It is essentially a chair incorporating: the 
ideas of the regular school desk with the added 
advantage of It is claimed 


dis- 


being movable. 


(Concluded on Page 63) 
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THE N. E. A. IN CHICAGO 

i) . . ‘ 

‘) 

, An Invitation to School Boards 

Nt Ce ee 

1) By President Carroll G. Pearse 

1) 

‘h The schools depend, in the last analysis, upon the together to hear and discuss addresses on the best plans 
‘ school boards. No matter how skillful and interested the 


teachers nor how wise the superintendent, unless the 
school board is interested in the work, sustains the school 
discipline, believes in and permits the 
best methods of teaching, and supplies 
the best schoolhouses and other school 
equipment the school work cannot be 
as good as it ought, or as it would 
otherwise be. 


Some school board members take 
their duties very lightly. They got 





, some notions in boyhood as to what a 
‘h school director should do; or they have 
‘h some ideas acquired incidentally in the 
'- course of their lives before becoming 
". members of a school board. Not infre- 
it quently, they feel that what was 
thought to be good enough for their 
‘h boyhood school, is good enough now. 
‘h Such members do not realize that the 
ff school business has changed as much 
i as farming, railroading or manufactur- 
i) ing paper; and they do not realize that 
‘\ the school director who does not study 
iN the needs of the school she represents, 
‘N and who does not try to inform himself 
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and understand, in a general way, about 
the best modern plans of equipping 
and carrying on schools, is as out-of-date and as little likely 
to be successful as a farmer who works with the tools used 
a generation ago, or who hauls his crop two hundred miles 
to a large city instead of sending them by railroad from the 
railway station near his farm. 


_—-* 








The National Education Association, which meets in 
Chicago, next summer, during the week beginning July 8th, 
is the best place for anyone to go who wishes to learn the 
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{) most possible about schools and their management in the 
#) shortest time. 

) The Association has a Department of School Adminis- 
#) tration, where members of school boards especially come 
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CARROLL G. PEARSE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for organizing and carrying on schools. At the meetings of 
this department next July, the President will speak On 
School Economy; and school economy does not always con- 
sist in not spending money. There 
will be discussions on School Facilities 
for Play and School Facilities for Work. 
There will be an address by Mr. Ittner, 
architect of the St. Louis schools, one of 
the most noted schoolhouse architects 
in the country. He will tell how the 
best schoolhouses are being made to- 
day; the lecture will be illustrated by 
lantern slides. There will be discus- 
ions, also, of plans for giving children 
industrial training, and as to what can 
be done to give school children the 
benefit of motion pictures, lantern 
slides, talking machines, etc. 


On the program of the general 
meetings will be addresses on the vari- 
ous phases of high-school management, 
on a National University, on the Duty 
of the Schools in the Civic and Social 
Center and Playground Movement, on 
the Relation of the Public Schools to 
the Public Health, on the Improvement 
of Rural Conditions and Rural Schools, 
and other vital questions. On the plat- 
form, at the various sessions, will be many of the ablest and 
wisest educational people of the country, as well as many 
equally famous, engaged in other lines of work. 


Any school board member can profit greatly by attend- 
ance at the convention; any community can make a first-class 


investment by paying the expenses of a delegation of its 
school board members to represent them there. 


See the superintendent, or principal of your schools 
for information and details of the meeting, or write the 
Secretary, Dr. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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. E. A. CONVENTION. 

Although the National Education Association 
has been in existence fifty-five years, its coming 
convention in Chicago, during the second week 
of July, will be the fiftieth meeting which it has 
held. 


twenty-five years ago, in 


It is a remarkable coincidence that just 
1887, the association 
met in Chicago, for its twenty-sixth convention. 

The convention will be unique, it is expected, 
in several respects. Primarily, it will be an edu- 
cational meeting rather than a summer excur 
sion depending for its attendance upon low 
railroad rates and local scenic or summer resort 
President Pearse and the chairmen 


various 


attractions. 
of the 
that 


determined 
their programs shall, in all cases, be so 


departments have 


strong and interesting as to command the widest 


attention and the largest attendance. The 
Chicago school authorities and a committee of 


citizens have arranged for the convention an 
entertainment which excels the hospitality of 
fered by any city which has previously accom 


modated the convention. The Chicago schools 


will hold open house during the entire week, and 
a large number of excursions and social affairs 
have been prepared. 

Railroad Rates. 

Although it was expected that the railroads 
would grant absolutely no concessions to the 
reduced rates have been obtained 
The 
trans-continental lines have fixed a round-trip 
fare of $72.50 from California points and from 
all the Puget Sound 
country. The sale will begin on June 13th, at 
until July 3rd. 


will be allowed, both coming and returning, and 


convention, 


from several of the passenger associations. 


leading centers in the 


all points, lasting Stop-overs 
diverse routes may be chosen at a very small ad 
vance. A large number of side trips have been 
arranged which travelers may avail themselves 
of, 

The Central Passenger Association has grant- 
ed a rate of two cents per mile in each direc 
tickets to be from July 5th until 


August sist. without stop over privileges. 


ron dl 


tion, 


The Western Passenger Association has fixed 


an open rate of two cents per mile to Chicago 
and return, and will give members of the asso- 
ciation the benefit of all summer tourist rates 
which it may fix. The tickets are to be on sale 
from July 2nd to 8th and will be good until 
August 31st, without stop-over privileges. 

The Trunk Line Association has authorized a 
fare-and-a-half from all points within its jur- 
isdiction, west to gateways of the Central Pas- 
senger Association. 

The Southern Passenger Association, ineclud- 
ing nearly all lines south of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi, has 
placed in effect summer tourist fares, applying 
from nearly all points to Chicago, with special 
tickets on sale from May 15th until September 
20th, with extension of tickets for return until 
October 31st. <A special convention rate of 
three cents per mile, for the round-trip, plus 
twenty-five cents to the gateways of the Central 
Association, have been granted by the individ- 
ual lines of the Southeastern Association. This 
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PENNSYLVANIA CODE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL. 


The new Pennsylvania school code, which was 
passed in May, 1911, and went into effect in July 
of the same year, has been adjudged constitu- 
tional by the supreme court of the Keystone state. 
The decision is an important one in that it settles 
fears entertained by city school boards who have 
been confronted with the possibility of seeing their 
work of a year entirely undone. The city of 
Pittsburgh, in which a board of fifteen members 
has been bringing order out of the chaos created 
by sixty odd district boards, has been especially 
concerned in the decision. The opinion of the 
court was written by Justice Robert Von Mosch- 
zisker and was dissented from by three of the 
judges. 

A test case of the code was the outcome of a 
suit brought by Jacob Minsinger, of Mt. Washing- 
ton, against the directors of the Mt. Washington 
Sub-School District, asking for an injunction to 
restrain them from expending $6,500 or more for 
a site for a new school building. The plaintiff 
averred that the directors had no legal power 
to expend any of the school money. On August 
80, 1911, the directors filed an amended demurrer 
giving ten reasons why the school code should be 
declared unconstitutional. 

Judge J. A. Evans, before whom the case was 
argued in Common Pleas court No. 3, decided in 
favor of the defendants. The attorneys for the 
directors excepted and filed four assignments of 
error. 

The Ten Reasons. 


The ten reasons advanced by the school direc- 
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tors for having the code declared unconstitutional 
were as follows: 

First—In offending particularly against the 
constitution of the United States, and particularly 
section 4 and the fourteenth amendment, in that 
the act repudiates and fails to maintain a re- 
publican form of government. 

Second—In further offending against the four- 
teenth amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion by providing an unlawful means of taxation 
for school purposes and compelling the payment 
of taxes without due process of law. 

Third—In violation of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, in that section 401 of article 4 and 
other parts of the school code constitute an un- 
lawful delegation of legislative power. 

Fourth—-In violation of the state constitution 
by abolishing the public school system and laws 
relating thereto without providing for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools, as required by section 1 
of article 10 of the constitution. 

Fifth—Sections 102, 103, 104, 105, 525, 538, 540, 
2202 and 2222 of the school code are special and 
local legislation and contrary to section 7, article 
3, of the state constitution. 

Sixth—Section 102 of article 2 of the school 
code, requiring judges of the courts of common 
pleas to appoint school directors, is in violation 
of section 26 of article 5 of the state constitution. 

Seventh—That act is in violation of section 8, 
article 3, of the constitution in that it contains 
more than one subject, “not clearly expressed in 
the title.” 

Fighth—Sections 525, 538 and 540 of the code 
are in violation of article 3, section 7, of the con 
stitution. 

Ninth—The last paragraph of section 401, arti 
cle 4, of the code offends against section 6, article 
9, also against section 2, article 10, of the constitu 
tion. 

The tenth reason was on general grounds. 


The Court’s Decision. 

In the opinion by the majorit? of the supreme 
court Judge Von Moschzisker declares that the act 
of May 18, 1911, was the product of the deliberate 
thought of a commission of prominent citizens of 
the commonwealth, who worked upon the statute 
for several years. After prolonged consideration, 
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it passed two legislatures before final approval, 
by the governor, and the supreme court was then 
asked to set it aside as unconstitutional. 

“This,” said the justice, “we cannot do and 
should not do unless the alleged breaches of the 
fundamental law are so glaring that there is no 
escape. The constitution requires the legislature 
to provide and support a thorough and efficient 
system of schools for the education of the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth and this is what was 
undertaken by the code.” 

The provision in the code that in cities of the 
first class the board of education shall be ap- 
pointed by the courts, the appellant broadly con- 
tends, offends against the constitution of the 
United States, which guarantees to every state a 
republican form of government, and that it is 
against the principle that taxation and represen 
tation must go together. More particularly an 
attack is made at the attempted classification as 
illegal. In this connection, the court says, that 
the school district is but an agency of the com- 
monwealth and that there is no inherent right 
in the electors of any particular locality to vote 
for directors. Subject to constitutional restric- 
tions the state may provide any method for the 
selection of its agents it may see fit, and the meth- 
ods employed need not be alike in all instances. 
The commonwealth has the power to designate its 
agencies in connection with school taxes and the 
school districts are agents in this respect. 


Not a Delegation of Power. 

When the legislators provided a system of taxa 
tion for maintaining schools, to be enforced by its 
selected agents, it was a direct assertion and not 
a delegation of power. The objection that under 
the school code, in districts of the first class the 
taxing power is to be exercised by non-elective 
boards, is more apparent than real. Practically, 
the legislature itself has fixed the tax levy at a 
maximum of six mills, and simply leaves to its 
agents the privilege of not collecting more than 
five mills in any one year. This can not be ob- 
jected to properly as unrepublican, or as an un- 
lawful delegation of legislative power to an unrep 
resentative body 

The power to classify school districts is not an 
open question in Pennsylvania and no _ court 
should set up its idea of the necessity for or the 
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reasonableness of a scheme of classification 
against the will of the people, expressed through 
the legislature, unless it is clear that the latter 
has gone beyond constitutional limits in defining 
the classification objected to. 

The justice further held that classification may 
become as necessary for school districts as for 
cities. The needs and capabilities of school dis- 
tricts may differ as substantially, if not as widely, 
as those of cities. They differ in the number and 
authority of the school officers, the extent and 
mode of assessing and collecting school taxes, 
ete. It would be a most unfortunate clog on the 
improvement of the school system if Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and other cities could not have high 
schools, or even kindergartens, without the ne- 
cessity of imposing the expense of a similar es- 
tablishment on every borough and sparsely pop- 
ulated township in the state. 


Previous Decisions. 

Previous cases cited in the opinion show that 
the court has been liberal in its view concerning 
the right to classify school districts, and this, it 
is held, is not an occasion when it should depart 
from that attitude. As the statute is drawn, to 
set aside the classification it would destroy the 
structure of the act and require the court to de 
clare it void as a whole. “We must assume,” says 
Justice Von Moschzisker, “that the distinction in 
districts was deemed essential to the school sys- 
tem, intended to be developed by the code, and 
there is no evidence contained in the act which 
justifies a judicial finding that the classification 
was adopted for other than legitimate purposes; 
every classification recognizes the requirement 
for differences in legislation; hence none can be 
condemned by merely pointing to such differences. 
It may be that some of the details of the present 
act will prove invalid, for it would be difficult to 
draw such an elaborate piece of legislation and 
avoid this possibility, but none has been called to 
our attention the striking down of which would 
disturb the scheme of classification or nullify the 
statute; we conclude that the objection to the 
classification is not well taken.” 

In the present case, the justice says, the only 
matters directly involved are the powers of and 
limitations upon school authorities in districts of 
the first class to raise money and contract for the 
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erection of schoolhouses, and the court will not 
undertake to pass upon the constitutionality or 
construe all the various sections of this statute; 
that can be done from time to time as cases arise 
thereunder involving the validity of its different 
provisions. 

“Here we are concerned with the general ques- 
tion of the validity of the code, and with the par- 
ticular provisions that relate to the facts of the 
case at bar, and it is not necessary to determine 
unrelated questions.” 

As to the question of insufficiency of title, the 
court says, if a title fairly gives notice of the 
subject and substance of an act it is sufficient. 
The court then refers to the contention that the 
section requiring the appointment of school di- 
rectors by the courts in districts of the first class 
is a violation of the constitutional provision which 
ordains that all laws relating to courts shall be 
general and of uniform operation. “Time out of 
mind,” the court says, “non-judicial administra- 
tive duties have been put upon the judges and the 
supreme court has never considered such legisla- 
tion to be within the constitutional restrictions 
relied upon by the appellant.” 

For upwards of half a century or longer the 
judges of Philadelphia have appointed members 
of the board of education and in Blankenburg 
versus Black an act to make the board elective 
was declared unconstitutional. 

In conclusion the opinion says: “Under the 
provisions of the act of 1911 the defendants were 
to serve until the organization of their successors 
in November, 1911, but they are expressly forbid- 
den to contract for any new property, that power 
being reserved to the directors, to be selected in 
accordance with the code.” The court below com- 
mitted no error in granting the injunction asked. 
The assignments are overruled and the decree of 
the lower court is affirmed. 


SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

Women are not qualified to hold memberships 
on county boards of education in Texas, accord- 
ing to State Superintendent F. M. Bralley. In an 
interpretation of the statutes creating the county 
boards, Mr. Bralley holds that members must be 
qualified voters and freeholders—qualifications 
which men alone possess. 

The California superior court has upheld the 
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act of the Oakland school board in suspending 
members of frats from the high schools. The boys 
will not be reinstated until next December, ac- 
cording to the order of the board, and the courts 
will not interfere. 

The court, in its decision, said: 

“Boards of education are given full power by 
law and are required to enforce the provision, or, 
if necessary, to expel a pupil who refuses or neg- 
lects to obey the rules and regulations of these 
boards made in that behalf. 

“These boys were given a hearing before the 
board. 

“We do not find from the testimony that those 
members of the board of education who voted to 
suspend acted in an arbitrary manner and for the 
purpose of annoying and harrassing them. 

“Under these circumstances, this court has no 
right to substitute its judgment for that of the 
board of education.” 

A resolution passed by the San Francisco board 
of education, in which it was stipulated that 
teachers absent from school duty because of se- 
rious illness should receive half-pay during en- 
forced leaves not exceeding two months, has been 
declared legal in an opinion rendered recently by 
City Attorney P. V. Long. 

In rendering his opinion, Mr. Long wrote: 

“If, in the opinion of your board, it is for the 
best interests of the school department to adopt 
such a resolution as tending to protect the wel- 
fare and increase the efficiency of this important 
branch of our municipal government, I am of 
the opinion that this would be a lawful exercise 
of the powers in you vested.” 

The Wisconsin teachers’ pension law is held to 
be constitutional and in every respect valid, ac- 
cording to an opinion of Attorney-General Ban- 
croft. The statute creates a teachers’ insurance 
and retirement fund to be made up of assess- 
ments upon the salaries of teachers and of an 
amount set aside annually from the school mill- 
tax equal to ten cents for each person of school 
age in the state. The assessments are not paid 
by the teachers, but are retained from their sal- 
aries by the school boards. The fund thus cre- 
ated is used for paying annuities to retired teach- 
ers. 

Whether the law results in the taking of pri- 
vate property without compensation or in -the 
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granting of public money in aid of any individual, 
association, corporation, etc., are held by the at- 
torney-general to be questions already determined 
by the courts negatively, and there is left only 
the material objection that the payment of public 
funds under the act is not for a public purpose— 
it is axiomatic that public funds can be used only 
for public purposes. 

The opinion points out that the courts have held 
laws giving pensions to policemen and firemen to 
be valid, “and it is difficult to see why the same 
reasoning should not apply in the case of teachers 
in the public schools.” 

In touching upon this phase of the question, the 
attorney-general recalls a discussion of the power 
of the state in a similar case by Justice Cooley 
of the Michigan supreme court, wherein he said: 

“I do not understand that the word, ‘public,’ 
when employed in reference to this power, is to 
be construed or applied in any narrow or literal 
sense, or in any sense which would preclude the 
legislature from taking broad views of state in- 
terest, necessity or policy, or from giving those 
views effect by means of the public revenues. Ne- 
cessity alone is not the test by which the limits 
of state authority in this direction are to be de- 
fined, but a wise statesmanship must look beyond 
the expenditures which are absolutely needful to 
the continued existence of organized government, 
and embrace others which may tend to make that 
government subserve the general well-being of 
society, and advance the present and prospective 
happiness and prosperity of the people. To erect 
the public buildings, to compensate the public offi- 
cers and to discharge the public debts, are not 
the sole purposes to which the public revenues 
may be applied, but on the contrary, considera- 
tion of national equity, gratitude and charity are 
never out of place when the general good of the 
whole people is in question, and may be kept in 
view in the imposition of the public burden. The 
sovereign legislative authority must judge of the 
force of such considerations on a general view of 
the just and proper demands upon the public 
treasury, and of the ability of the people to pro- 
vide for all; and when that authority determines 
that such payment will subserve the public good, 
the responsibility of the legislature for the cor- 
rectness of his judgment must be to the people 
whose representative he is and upon whom the 
burden he imposes must rest.” 
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Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent of the pub- 
lie schools of Methuen, Mass., and director of 
the practice-teaching department of Harvard 
University, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent at Indianapolis. 

An extension of the Pittsburgh high-school 
system is under consideration by Supt. 8S. L. 
Heeter and the board of education. While the 
plans have not been matured, it is likely that 
the courses of study in the several schools will 
be unified so that each section of the city will 
have the same advantages. The schools are all 
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to be of the “cosmopolitan” type and are to of- 
fer complete college-preparatory, scientific, man- 
ual training and domestic science, commercial 
and English courses. 

Mr. J. D. Kelly, of Rome, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of the Binghamton (N. 
Y.) schools. He will be succeeded in Rome by 
Geo. R. Staley. 

Superintendent George W. Twitmyer, of Wil- 
mington, has been re-elected as president of the 
Delaware state board of education. 

Moline, Ill. CC. H. Maxon has been re-elected 
superintendent by unanimous vote of the school 
board. 

Elmira, N. Y. Asher J. Jacoby, Milton, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent to suc- 
ceed Don C. _ 

Oneida, N. Y. Geo. R. Staley has been elect- 
ed superintendent. 

The Cincinnati school board has re-elected 
Supt. F. B. Dyer for a term of five years. He 
will receive an annual salary of $7,000. 

Mr. J. H. Collins has been re-elected super- 
intendent of the Springfield, Ill., schools. 

An employment bureau has been opened by 
Supt. Frederick S. Pope, of Gardner, Mass., 
through which students in the high school and 
pupils enrolled in the upper grades may be as- 
sisted to find work during the vacation season 
and otherwise during the year. Boys and girls 
will be helped to find not only temporary em- 
ployment but will also be guided in choosing a 
calling for life. 

Supt. J. Fairbanks, who has been at the head 
of the schools of Springfield, Mo., since 1877, 
has been re-elected recently and has been given 
an assistant. Mr. Fairbanks is 84 years of age 
and is one of the oldest schoolmen in Missouri. 

The school committee of Lowell, Mass., has 
recently abolished the “board of supervisors,” 
consisting of the grammar-school principals, 
and created some years ago to act in an advisory 
capacity on professional matters. Ostensibly 
the board has been abolished to save upwards of 
a thousand dollars yearly paid to the masters’ 
for extra services as “supervisors.” It is 
charged, however, that the committee wishes 
to regain control of the appointment of teach- 
ers which the principals have made in co-opera- 
tion with the superintendent. 

Homer P. Lewis, superintendent of schools at 
Worcester, Mass., has been re-elected for a term 
of three years. The school committee has fixed 
the salary attached to the office at $4,250 per 
year. 

Houston, Tex. Supt. P. W. Horn has been 
re-elected for a two-year term, at a salary of 
$4,000 per annum. 

Mr. Lloyd King, of Palmyra, Mo., has been 
selected as superintendent of the Memphis, 
Mo., schools. 

Supt. E. O. Holland, of Louisville, Ky., has 
recommended that departmental centers be es- 
tablished for the teaching of domestic science 
and manual training. It is proposed that pupils 
in those schools where no centers exist be allowed 
to attend classes at the “centers” in the different 
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schools. Mr. Holland believes that the advan- 
tages of the training will thus be enjoyed by 
the largest number of children. Additional 
centers will be provided as funds become avail- 
able. 

Thousands of dollars have been wasted in the 
state of Pennsylvania by reason of a bad system 
of keeping school accounts. The new State 
School Code throws a number of safeguards 
around the business operations of school boards, 
which, it is believed, will be advantageous to 
the whole system. Mr. William Lauder, a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Edueation and the 
originator of the code idea, has submitted to 
that board a preliminary report on a system of 
keeping accounts in school districts of the 
fourth class. Later the matter will be extended 
to districts of other classes. The adoption of 
such a system will mean uniformity throughout 
the state. Under the system it will be possible 
to make correct comparisons between the differ- 
ent districts. 

Supt. Ronecovieri, of San Francisco, has rec- 
ommended that schools in which more than 400 
pupils are enrolled be provided with a clerk to 
handle the office and routine work of the prin- 
cipal and do such other work as may be neces- 
sary. Mr. Roncovieri holds that principals 
should be free to devote most of their time to 
supervision and should not be hampered with 
detail work. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Secret societies will be 
barred from the high schools under a new rule 
adopted by the board of education. 

At a recent meeting of the school board of 
New Orleans a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the legislature, which is in ses- 
sion now, amend the school laws so as to give 
pupils in the normal school credit for work per- 
formed in class and exempt them from the final 
examinations held of applicants for teacher’s 
certificate, thus permitting the appointment of 
graduates from the normal school without re- 
quiring the averages attained at the regular 
competitive examinations. 

The school board also recommended that the 
school laws be amended so as to do away with 
public trials, before the board, of teachers 
charged with immorality, neglect of duty, in- 
competency or malfeasance. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson has announced that 
the summer schools in Buffalo this year will 
cover more ground than last year and in addi- 
tion to the subjects previously announced box- 
making will be taught in one, and possibly two 
schools. Children who failed of promotion dur- 
ing the present school year, because of sickness 
or other legitimate reason, will have the help 
of a teacher provided for the purpose. It is 
also the intention to organize one or two open- 
air schools at points to be announced later. 


The school board of Creston, Ia., has incor- 


porated a clause in the contracts of non-resident 
and special teachers, providing that they shall 
forfeit $50 if they resign before completing the 
school year. 
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What and How in Physiography 


What and How in Physiography is a question 
asked by every school board member and super- 
intendent of schools. The best answer as yet 
made anywhere is quoted as follows: 

“The thing of most individuality in the whole 
laboratory is the sand table or Delta Table and 
its appurtenances. It is designed for experi- 
mentation rather than for simple observation. 
There is hardly a pupil so dull as not to arouse 
under its attractions. Those already interested 
in the work are stirred to enthusiasm by its 
charm. On the table the processes of nature 
can be simulated to a remarkable extent. In 
some respects, though not in all, it is better 
than observation in the field. In the first place, 
it is the pupil’s own work; he has prepared it 
and will see it through, watching every detail 
with intense interest. Then, the conditions can 
be controlled, as they cannot out of doors. You 
can get what you want to study, just when you 
want it, and can be sure of it whether rain or 
shine. It is easier also to control and direct the 
pupils in the laboratory than out of doors. 

“The Sand or Delta Table presents forms in 
miniature; you can see the whole thing at once; 
it is as clear as a diagram,—quite different from 
the field, where you see a bit here and a bit there 
and have to put it together in imagination, a 
difficult task for the young mind. 
In the field you see nature static, 
just as it is on the day you make 
your trip. You may be able to in- 
fer what has happened and what 
will occur, but the pupil has to 





take those changes largely on 
faith. He doesn’t know them. On 


the table he sees the same activity 
hour by hour, day by day, for 
weeks or months. Nature is dy- 
namic. The pupil comes to know 
her processes, 

Rain and Rivers. 

“Rain effects are among the phe- 
nomena beautifully shown in the 
Sand Table or Delta Table. For 
a long time we were baffled in try- 
ing to get a satisfactory rain in 
miniature. The big drops—as big 
as outdoors—from the sprinklers 
and nozzles and the great velocity 
of the spray would knock to pieces 
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the ground against which they 7 
were thrown. Now we find that 
the Star Spray Nozzle gives a 
perfect miniature shower that 


etches the surface and leaves the record clear. 
We can make the rain heavy or light, leave one 
place dry to contrast with one of heavy rainfall. 
We can build steep slopes and gentle slopes, high 
plateaus and low plains; we can have a weak 
terrane, a strong terrane and mixed ground,— 
and see how the rain affects the surface. 

“Streams afford the most variety and the 
widest scope in Sand Table or Delta Table work. 
You can have the streams develop from the rain 
wash, but you will also want some to burst out 
like springs from pipes led underground. You 
must send some down steep slopes where they 
will cut rapidly and carry away all the sediment 
and others down gentle grades where they will 
deposit sediment forming sandy points, bars and 
islands. The pupils delight in seeing the sedi- 
ment move and in watching to learn what be- 
comes of it, they sit on stools beside the table 
for a half hour at a time, absorbed in the dis- 
coveries they are making. Part of the river’s 
course in soft rock which crumbles down, 
making a wide valley; part is in harder ground, 
which makes the steep sides of a gorge. For a 
few miles the river flows through a rainy coun- 
try, where many tributaries join it, and the val- 
ley sides are cut back. Then it comes to a land 
where the rain never falls, a land of canyons and 
broad plateaus. At one place the stream will be 
following along on a hard layer of rock; it leaps 
down to a lower level. 
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“Day by day, perhaps hour by hour, you can 
watch the fall recede, lengthening the gorge. If 
you manage well the stream will get through a 
crack above some fall and insidiously work a 
course beneath the hard layer, leaving a natural 
bridge and starting a new fall above. If the 
stream debouches into a standing body of water, 
it will build a delta. This delta can later be 
dried (by draining off the water) and a wedge- 
shaped piece cut out to show the characteristic 
sedimentation. Accidents happen to valleys. 
The sea rises and drowns the lower part of the 
valley, forming a bay, which in time is filled 
with sediment. The sea recedes; the stream is 
rejuvenated, it flows more rapidly, digging out a 
part of the sediment it had deposited and leav- 
ing the remainder as a terrane on the valley 
side. The delta is trenched and well drained. 
You could easily imagine it to be a magnificent 
agricultural district. 

“All the work of erosion and deposition the 
river does itself. You and the pupils watch it 
day by day. The valleys live through their cycle 
under your eye, and the pupils write their his- 
tory. The few devices of the Sand Table essen- 
tial for this are an unobstructed gentle grade of 
considerable length (say ten feet), a deep basin 
for standing water with an outlet of adjustable 
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PLAN OF LABORATORY SHOWING SAND TABLE IN USE 


height, devices for rain and faucets for spring 


pipes. Sedimentation. 


“Sedimentation is studied in connection with 
the work of the stream, but there are other forms 
than the delta and flood plain deposits to which 
the Sand Table and Delta Table are adapted. 
Flood the table, or a large portion of it, by rais- 
ing the outlet pipe. You have an ocean in which 
you can build a land mass for a continent, or 
you may fill the entire upper half with land. 
The rain and streams will carry the land down 
into the sea and form a continental shelf. The 
sediment will show the steep front and gently 
sloping top characteristic of that formation. 
The finer sediment will be carried out beyond 
the shelf and deposited in the deeper water. The 
sea is made to recede (by lowering the outlet) 
and the continent is enlarged. Again the pipe 
is raised and the sea encroaches on the land. 

“These changes illustrate the emergencies and 
submergencies that have occurred in the geo- 
logic epochs. When you finally drain the table 
and cut slices out of the sediment, you find many 
interesting comparisons;—fine material in the 
deep water, laid horizontal: in the shallow water 
course material with some dip and considerable 
cross bedding; in the deep water very slow but 
uninterrupted deposition; in the shallow water 
rapid but intermittent sedimentation with pe- 
riods of erosion between. The plate glass pan- 
els in the lower compartment of the table allow 
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the observer to study the layers of sediment as 
they are being deposited. 

“Wave Effects on the shore and on the bottom 
at different depths can be shown very well in 
the flooded table. Sediment on the continental 
shelf is spread out; cliffs are cut in the shore 
bars, spits and beaches are built; a current 
parallel with the coast carries the sediment 
from a river mouth to one side or builds a bar 
across the bay. Even such details as the under- 
tow and the assorting of sediment are clearly 
seen. Through the plate glass sides the actual 
motion of the water of the waves can be dis- 
cerned at different depths. 

Sand Modeling. 

“Sand modeling has been in use in elementary 
geography for a long time, and it is frequently 
found in the high school physiography class; 
yet few teachers appreciate its possibilities or 
have learned how to manage it well. 

“The sand tray has its own field, and much 
of the disappointment that has come with its 
use has resulted from confusing its function 
with that of the clay board and chalk modeling. 
To represent diagrammatic sections or the gen- 
eral appearance of a topography in perspective, 
rapid work done in two or five minutes, chalk on 
blackboard is the proper medium. For a fine 
model showing details with ac- 
curacy and.done to scale, (some- 
thing worth keeping,’ clay is the 
thing. The sand tray is for the 
moderately rapid (ten to twenty 
minutes) representation of the 

Ee main features of topographic ° 

= forms, and the work is to be torn 

E: down as soon as it is done. 

“On the teacher’s desk, the sand 
tray serves better than any other 
device to illustrate changes in 
topography. FE. g., you have a 
stream cutting a valley. The val- 
ley deepens and widens, gets 
longer, develops tributaries; falls 
appear and recede, leaving gorges; 
a stream having an advantage of 
grade captures another. These 
things, often difficult to make com- 
prehensive to the child’s mind, are 
clearly demonstrated in a few 
minutes in the plastic sand. In 
the hands of the pupil, moulding 
sand is invaluable as a test of his 
conception of topographic forms. 
The pupil has been studying a 
topographic map. He talks glibly about it. 
You think he understands it thoroughly. 

“Give him a tray of moulding sand and ask 
him to represent the main features of the re- 
gion. When you see him heaping up mountains 
where valleys should be, you appreciate how 
difficult it is to see the pupil’s mind in the 
words he utters. If the pupil has an accurate 
conception of the topography, he delights to ex- 
press his thought in a way that appeals vividly 
to others and helps himself more clearly to 
imagine the whole region. When a pupil tries 
to make a model to represent a portion of a map, 
he learns how to look at a map. Nothing else 
so quickly teaches him how to select and inter- 
pret the main features of contour. The sand 
tray is comparatively inexpensive and is dur- 
able. A well equipped laboratory should have 
an individual tray for each member of the 
class. The plan of the Sand Table includes 
the trays, and provides a place to store them. 


“This story of the Sand Table and Delta 
Table is not 2 Danny Dreamer tale, visionary 
and impracticable. It is a record of what actu- 
ally occurs when you get together the progres- 
sive teacher and the suitable apparatus. Most 
of the pupils are always of the right kind.” 

The Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Kewaunee, Wis., has 
issued a catalog (No. 6) on laboratory furniture 
for physiography. The above story is taken from 
that catalog. ; 
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The enrollment of the high school at Anoka, 
Minn., shows that boys are steadily increasing 
in proportion to the number of girls which are 
entering the schools. In 1898 there were fifty- 
seven boys, and during the present school year 
there are ninety-five, a gain of thirty, or 66 2/3 
per cent. During the same period of time the 
number of girls has increased by four, or 24% 
per cent, and four yirls are enrolled in the 
normal training class. In other words, the 
number of girls in the school who are taking 
regular work has remained stationary. Five 
years ago only 281% per cent of the enrollment 
were boys; now it has over 39% per cent. 


Dr. Henry S. West, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Baltimore, 
has been appointed professor of secondary edu- 
cation in the College for Teachers and director 
of school affiliation in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The position is one of the most im- 
portant of the kind in the country, and Dr. 
West was selected after a long search for the 
best man for the place. 

Rock Island, Ill. Departmental instruction 
is to be introduced in one of the elementary 
buildings, beginning in September, according 
to plans outlined by Supt. H. B. Hayden. Ul- 
timately all of the seventh and eighth grades 
are to be concentrated in this school. 

Vacation classes. will be conducted in the 
Little Rock, Ark., schools for the benefit of 
three kinds of children. Supt. R. C. Hall has 
arranged that all pupils who should attend be 
given cards of admission. These are as fol- 
lows: 

First—Pupils who have dropped out of school 
during the session or have failed to do the work 
satisfactorily and will have to take the half- 
year’s work over unless they make it up at va- 
cation school. 

Second—Pupils who are promoted condition- 


ally and are advised to attend the vacation 
school to make them stronger. 
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I’ you keep the school house free from dirt, if you remove every particle of powdered chalk, every 
bit of mud that falls from the shoes of the children to be ground into germ-carrying dust, if 
you keep the floors, walls and furniture hygienically clean and carry out all the polluted air, you 
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Tuec machines are made in 18 sizes, suitable to the requirements of every building. 
at any time without serious inconvenience or interference. 
electricity we have a special Tuec. 


Third—Pupils over age for their grade and 
others who for sufficient reasons should try to 
skip a half year. 

Supt. E. L. Parmenter of Alpena, Mich., has 
resigned his position, to take effect at the close 
of the school year. 

Supt. C. H. Congdon of Northampton, Mass., 
has been unanimously re-elected. 

B. U. Rannells, a member of the Cleveland 
board of education, has recently introduced a 
plan for dividing the “Sixth City” into several 
supervisory districts, each to be under the di- 
rection of a superintendent. The idea has been 
vigorously opposed as impracticable and un- 
necessary. 

Supt. O. S. Jones, for eight years head of 
the Walla Walla public schools, has recently 
resigned because of poor health. Mr. Jones was 
re-elected for a two-year term in April, and was 
voted an increase of salary. 

A modification of the junior high school plan 
will be tried out in September at North Easton, 
Mass., where the elementary school buildings 
and the high school have several hundred va- 
cant seats. It is planned to consolidate the 
four ninth grades and with the freshman high 
school classes form a separate school in charge 
of a principal and three assistants. During 
recent years the loss of students between the 
ninth grade and the sophomore class has var- 
ied from thirty-five to sixty per cent and the 
school authorities confidently expect to reduce 
this serious drop through the new plan. 

The Indiana state board of education has re- 
cently adopted a resolution amending the In- 
diana course of study for high schools to enable 
the introduction of agriculture or other phases 
of industrial training as a part of the regular 
course. In granting the privilege, however, the 
state board kept its hand on high-school affairs 
so as to prevent the industrial training enthu- 
siasts from “running to seed” on such branches, 
to the exclusion of languages, mathematics and 
the like. 

The course for commissioned high schools, 
under the amendment, will provide for three 
units in English, two in foreign languages, two 
in mathematics and one in natural science as a 
basis. Two more units may be selected by the 
pupils from those named, and four more may 
be selected under the direction of the high-school 
authorities. 
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In addition, four units of history or natural 
science may be substituted in the place of math- 
ematics or foreign language, when authority is 
given by the state board of education. Under 
the provisions, industrial training may be made 
an important factor in any commissioned high 
school in the state. Provision was made for 
such training in accredited high schools on a 
corresponding basis, the accredited high school 
having shorter terms and one year less than 
the commissioned high school. 

It was further ordered by the board that, 
after September, 1912, for any high school to be 
commissioned it must have in its teaching corps 
at least one graduate of a standard four-year 
course in a standard college, or a standard 
course of three years in a standard normal 
school. 

Supt. C. A. R. Stone of Coldwater, Mich., 
has been unanimously re-elected by the board 
for a two-year term. 

Hastings, Neb.—At a meeting of the board of 
education in March, Supt. C. M. Barr was re- 
elected without a dissenting vote, at a salary of 
$2,200 per year. 

Livingstone McCartney has been unanimously 
re-elected superintendent of the Hannibal, Mo., 
publie schools. 

The Cleveland board of education has de- 
feated the plan of B. U. Rannells for reor- 
ganizing the supervisory corps of the schools 
on a district plan. Mr. Rannells proposed that 
the present assistant superintendencies be dis- 
continued and that the city be divided into dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a superintendent and 
a number of special supervisors. The district 
superintendents were to form a board to be 
presided over by a general superintendent. It 
is likely that a substitute for the Rannells plan 
will be adopted and that the number of assist- 
ant superintendents will be increased to four. 

The recall election, held in Berkeley, Cal., on 
April 30, resulted in the defeat of the recall 
and a vote of confidence in the school board. 

The election was held at the instance of Frank 
S. Bunker, superintendent of schools, who ap- 
pealed to the people when the school board in- 
formed him that his services would not be re- 
quired beyond the length of his present term. 

The total vote was 9,668, the largest ever 
polled in Berkeley, and the campaign was the 
more heated for being largely personal. 
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Reducing Truancy. 

Splendid results are reported by the New York 
board of education in reducing the number of 
truants from a plan introduced several years 
ago by Dr. William H. Maxwell. 

A Bureau of Truancy was first established in 
the city in 1902, when the enrollment of pupils 
was 575,568. During the ten years since that 


time, this enrollment has increased 33.82 per 
cent. During the same period, the number of 


truants has decreased from 16,242 to 6,579, a de- 
crease of 59.43 per cent. In other words, there 
has been a decrease of 60 per cent in truants as 
compared with an increase of 34 per cent in the 
enrollment of pupils. In discussing this won 
derful improvement, Dr. Maxwell recently said: 

“Not all of this great improvement is to be 
attributed to the supervision of the attendance 
officers. Much of it must be placed to the credit 
of principals and teachers of the schools. The 
improvement during the past ten years in the 
training of teachers, the increased efficiency of 
the teaching corps, due to that training as well 
as to other causes; the employment of a more 
varied curriculum, in which recreative work and 
direct play are mingled with book-work; 
purely intellectual work with hand-work ; a con 
stantly increasing substitution of intelligent in- 
sight for verbal memory; the establishment of 
special classes for over-age and delinquent pu- 
pils, have all rendered the school more inter- 
esting and attractive to the children. 
terest increases truancy diminishes.” 

As a further means of reducing truancy, the 
board of education has recently adopted the fol- 
lowing rules: 


more 


As in- 
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The principal of every school, where a pupil 
is absent without satisfactory explanation, 
shall notify the parents or guardians of said 
pupil by mail or otherwise, and if the pupil 
is not returned to school within three days by 
his parents or guardians, or if a satisfactory 
explanation of his absence is not made, said 
principal shall notify again the parents or 
guardians of said pupil by mail or ortherwise, 
and if possible shall interview the parents or 
guardians either in person or through a teacher, 
and if the pupil is not then promptly returned 
to school by his parents or guardians, or if a 
satisfactory explanation of his absence is not 
made, said principal shall report the case to the 
attendance officer for the district in which the 
school is located. In case of unexplained ab- 
sence of children known to have been truants, 
immediate notification shall be given to the at- 
tendance officer. Said attendance officer shall 
use all lawful means to secure the return of said 
pupil to punctual attendance at school. Should 
said pupil prove incorrigible, he shall be dealt 
with according to law. 

The attendance officer shall report at least 
three times each week at the office of the re- 
spective district superintendents, and shall meet 
once each week at such time and place within 
their several boroughs as the city superintendent 
may direct, and every attendance officer shall 
at each of such meetings, and from time to time, 
report to the city superintendent all action 
taken by such officer, and all matters which may 
have come to his knowledge, relating to the car- 
rying out and enforcement of the provisions of 
the compulsory education law. 

School Board News. 


The abolition of the Washington board of 
education is advocated in a report to congress 
in which legislation is asked placing the control 
of the schools in the hands of the district board 
of commissioners. The report criticizes the effi- 
ciency of the board of education, its personnel 
and the methods of business which have been 
employed in school affairs. Through President 
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James F. Oyster, the school administration has 
directed an open letter to the district commis- 
sioners defending the schools and denying all 
of the charges. 

The school board of Quiney, Ill., has sum- 
marily discharged two high school instructors 
who engaged in‘a disgraceful fight, in the school 
building, in the presence of the students. In 
its action, the board was primarily guided by a 
desire to enforce proper discipline and gentle- 
manly behavior. 

The Minneapolis board of education has or- 
dered recently that principals of eight-room 
buildings shall teach four days each week in 
addition to supervising the work of their teach- 
ers. Similarly, the board has directed that the 
clerks who assist in keeping the records of build- 
ings containing twenty classes shall be assigned 
to two buildings, devoting one-half day to each. 
It is expected that the new arrangement will 
effect savings of more than $10,000 per year. 

School savings banks are to be established in 
the public schools of New York City in Septem- 
ber, 1912, according to an announcement made 
by Mr. Abraham Stern, a member of the board 
of education. The savings bank system is thus 
to be recognized in the city where its founder, 
J. B. Thiery, originated the idea of teaching 
thrift through penny savings collected in the 
schools. Discussing the plans of the board of 
education, Mr. Stern recently said: 

“We have been in conference with a bankers’ 
committee and hope to have the system in actual 
operation by the opening of school next fall. 

“By the proposed system each pupil will de- 
posit with his or her teacher each week a sum 
ranging from a penny to a dollar. This money 
will be turned over to the principal, who will 
deposit it in a savings bank near his school. At 
first the money will be in the name of the prin- 
cipal, who will issue an account book to each 
pupil whose deposits are less than one dollar. 


“As goon as the deposit amounts to a dollar 
the principal will take the pupil to the bank, 
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James R. Day, Chancellor for Syracuse University. 
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where a bank book will be made out in the 
pupil’s name. 

“By this means we have calculated that the 
pupils of the public schools of this city will save 
at least $1,000,000 a year. The habit of saving 
thus inculeated in them will prove of inesti- 
mable value.” 

‘Des Moines, Ia. The school board recently 
reduced the salary of the truant officer from 
$1,900 to $1,200 per year. At a subsequent 
meeting the salary was increased to $1,600. 

The school board at Muncie, Ind., has recent- 
ly enforced the anti-fraternity law of the state 
by threatening to expel members of a secret 
organization. 

High school boards in the state of California 
may appoint teachers for the ensuing school 
term, on or after June 1, each year, even though 
they go out of office on July 1. Attorney Gen- 
eral Webb, in a recent opinion, holds that the 
law making it possible for elementary school 
trustees to select teachers, on or after June 1, 
applies to high school boards. 

The San Francisco board of education has re- 
cently amended the rules governing the competi- 
tive examinations for the appointment of teach- 
ers by providing an age limit which will bar 
candidates over thirty-five years of age. No 
teacher will be admitted who is not a graduate 
of a normal school or a university unless he, or 
she, has had at least four years’ teaching expe- 
rience. 

Yonkers, N. Y. The school board has recent- 
ly ordered that the singing of Christmas hymns, 
before and after the holidays, be discontinued. 
Complaint against the custom has been made by 
Jewish citizens. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
yoted not to introduce the teaching of sex hy- 
giene in the high schools. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has re- 
cently adopted a new wage schedule for the 
janitors employed in the schools. In the high 
and special schools, the schedules are fixed ac- 
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cording to the size and heating apparatus in- 
stalled. In the buildings occupied by grade 
schools the followings rules govern the compu- 
tation of wages: 

“The schedule of pay for the janitors of gram- 
mar and primary school buildings where no as- 
sistant janitor is employed, shall be $7 per week 
of seven days for care of the building, and 75 
cents per week additional for each room in reg- 
ular use as a classroom. 

“Tn cases where the employment of an assist- 
ant janitor in grammar and primary school 
buildings is authorized by the committee on 
schoolhouses, the schedule of pay for janitors 
shall be $7 per week of seven days, and 50 cents 
per week additional for each room in regular 
use as a classroom; and the assistant janitor 
shall be paid $10 per week of seven days. 

“The pay of each matron in charge of baths 
in the public schools shall be $5 per week when 
employed one session each day, and $10 per week 
when employed two sessions each day. 

“The pay of the janitor of the Burnside street 
school for backward children shall be $2.89 per 
week. The pay of the janitor of the home school 
shall be $1.25 per week. The pay of janitors of 
all other special schools shall be in each case $7 
per week of seven days and 75 cents additional 
for each classroom occupied.” 

Payson Smith, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Maine, has recently compiled 
statistics for the year 1910-11, showing that 
there were 214,960 pupils in the public schools 
at the close of the sessions. These children 
were taught by 6,932 instructors, who received 
an average weekly wage of $8.57 for women and 
$11.10 for men. There were expended during 
the year $118,104 for textbooks, school libraries 
and appliances, and there were built during the 
year 30 new schoolhouses at a total cost of 
$144,763. The estimated value of all school 
property in the state is now $7,638,057. At 678 
places there are active school improvement 
leagues. 
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the proper equipment of the Playground. 


You should not miss this Catalog 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 
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A rule of the Milwaukee board of school di- 
rectors, prohibiting students from joining or 
continuing as members of a secret organization 
is reasonable and must be complied with, ac- 
cording to a decision of Judge O. T. Williams 
in the local district court. In enforcing the 
rule, the school authorities are justified in sus- 
pending or expelling students guilty of any vio- 
lation. The decision was rendered by the court 
in a suit brought by parents of six girl students 
who were suspended by the principal of one of 
the high schools. 

The Omaha Board of Education has recently 
decided to organize a commercial high school 
which will be opened in September next. Two 
and four-year courses for young men and young 
women will be offered. ; 

The school board of New Haven, Conn., has 
fixed the length of the night-school term for the 
years 1912-13 at thirty-five weeks. Classes will 
be in session four nights each weeek. 

The school board of Kansas City, Mo., has 
arranged for short sessions of school during the 
hot season. A permanent order has been made 
that there shall be no afternoon sessions the 
last two and first two weeks of the school year. 
In order that there shall be no suffering at 
other times a teacher has permission to dismiss 
a class at any time the temperature reaches 90 
degrees in the room. 

To make up for the loss of time, in closing 
the schools in the afternoon, the sessions will 
begin an hour earlier—at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing—and continue until 12:30 o’clock, when the 
hot weather arrives. Two recesses have been 
arranged in the mornings of the long sessions. 
The first will be from 9:50 to 10 o’clock, and 
the second from 11:20 to 11:30 o’elock. 

The last two weeks of the school year, the 
teachers will be allowed to quit with the pupils 
at 12:30 o’clock. In the fall, however, the first 


two weeks of school, the teachers will meet at 
Central Hill School, from 2 to 4 o’clock, every 
afternoon for lecture work. 
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The St. Louis board of education has recent- 
ly adopted the following rules to govern the 
handling of moneys received in the lunchrooms 
conducted at the various high schools: 

“That the lunch room manager or managers 
shall be responsible for all moneys received from 
the sale of luncheons, refreshments and perishable 
materials, as specified below, until the same is de- 
posited with the board’s treasurer and they have 
received a proper receipt for the same. 

“They shall deposit weekly, and not later than 4 
o'clock p. m. on Friday of each week, all proceeds 
received from the sale of luncheons or from any 
other source, in money or cashiers’ check, fur- 
nishing a detailed report to the supply commis- 
sioner, secretary and treasurer, and auditor, of re- 
ceipts from: 

(1) Sale of regular noon luncheons. 

(2) Refreshments sold to school organizations 
or at faculty entertainments. 

(3) Sale of perishable food material that can- 
not be carried over to the next regular luncheon. 

“Tt shall, however, be their privilege to deposit 
the proceeds more often if they so desire, unless 
otherwise instructed by the supply commissioner. 

“Rach of the lunch room managers shall fur 
nish a bond to the board of education in the sum 
of $1,000.00 for the faithful performance of their 
duties; premium on said bond, when paid, to be 
charged to school lunch room fund account.” 


Newsboy Licenses. 

The school board of Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
cently adopted the following set of rules to con- 
trol the issuance of “newsboy” licenses: 

Section 1. No minor under 14 years of age 
shall, in any street or public place of the city of 
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Aurora, Minn., H. S. 

Janesville, Wis., H. S. 
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Lawrence, sell newspapers unless he has been 
granted a minor’s license in accordance with the 
provision of chapter 65, section 17 of the revised 
laws, and chapter 5381 of the acts of 1902, and 
chapter 419 of the acts of 1910. All such licenses 
shall be granted by the superintendent subject to 
the approval of the school committee, and said 
licensed minors shall wear a badge issued by the 
superintendent. 

Section 2. The principal of a school in which 
a minor under 14 years of age is a pupil, shall re- 
ceive the application of the parent or guardian of 
such minor or any responsible citizen of Law- 
rence, for a license for such minor to sell news- 
papers, and shall forward to the superintendent 
each application, certifying that said minor is reg- 
ular in attendance and fair in conduct. 

Section 3. All licenses shall expire at the end 
of the year during which the minor reaches his 
14th birthday. The licensee shall return his badge 
to the principal of the school at which he attends 
on or before the date on which his license expires, 
or before leaving the city, if he is to remove there- 
from, or upon discontinuing selling. 

Section 4. When a badge has been lost, the li- 
censee losing it’ shall immediately report his loss 
to the superintendent of schools, who, on applica- 
tion of said licensee, may issue a duplicate badge. 

Section 5. A charge of 15 cents shall be made 
for the use of each badge or of each duplicate 
badge. This amount will be refunded when the 
badge is returned. 

Section 6. The minor shall conform to the stat- 
utes, the ordinances of the city of Lawrence, and 
the regulations of the school committee. 

Section 7. He shall, so long as he continues to 
be licensed, attend, during every session thereof, 
one of the public schools, or some regularly es- 
tablished school in the city of Lawrence, unless 
excused from such attendance in accordance with 
the provisions of the statutes. 

Section 8. He shall not sell, lend or give his 
badge to any one, nor furnish any unlicensed mi- 
nor with newspapers or other articles to sell. 

Section 9. He shall not sell newspapers in or 
on a street car, nor during school hours, nor be- 
fore 6 o’clock in the morning, nor after 8 o’clock 
in the evening, except during the period from 
April 15 to October 15, when he shall sell no pa- 
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A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
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Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers 
for schools and colleges. 
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Evanston, Lil. 
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and Alfred, N.Y. 

State Normal School, 
Carbondale, Il. 

Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Lincoln H. S. Portland 

Washington H. S. Portland 


Mawr, Pa. 


Naperville, Il. 


There is a reason for all these School Boards purchasing our lockers 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


425 VANDERBILT BLDG. 


530 AM. TRUST BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


pers before 6 o'clock in the morning nor after 9 
o’clock in the evening, and except on days of na- 
tional, state or city elections, when he shall not 
sell papers after 10 o’clock in the evening. 

He shall not, while engaged in selling papers, 
congregate with other persons, nor make any un- 
necessary noise, nor in any way disturb or an- 
noy persons as they pass, nor obstruct free 
passage of any sidewalk, or entrance to any pub- 
lic place. 

Section 11. He shall not at any time, while 
so selling, fail to wear his badge conspicuously 
in sight, in such position as may be designated 
by the superintendent. 

Section 12. Any minor who violates any of the 
foregoing provisions of the regulations will be de- 
prived of his license and badge and will be subject 
to a fine. 

Section 13. The superintendent may suspend 
a license for a period not exceeding two weeks, or 
revoke a license, subject to the approval of the 
school committee. 

Section 14. Applications, licenses and badges 
shall be in such form as may be approved by the 
superintendent of schools. 

Section 15. Licenses shall not be issued to 
girls, nor to boys who are under the age of 10 
years, 

Qualifications of Teachers. 


The school board of Chickasha, Okla., has re- 
cently revised its rules relating to the employ- 
ment of teachers and has incorporated in them 
definite qualifications which all applicants must 
possess. The new rules require, in part: 

1. All teachers for the grade schools must 
have educational qualifications equivalent to grad- 
uation from a standard high school, and in ad- 
dition thereto, a course of professional training 
for two years in a standard normal or teachers’ 
training school, supplemented by at least one 
year of successful teaching experience in a regu- 
lar system of graded schools under competent 
supervision. In lieu of the above professional 
training, the board will accept twenty-seven 
months of successful experience in city schools 
of equal rank with the Chickasha schools, or 
twenty-seven months of experience in a country 
or village school and one year of professional 
training. 
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Send for complete catalog and particulars of a Free Correspond- 
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2. All teachers employed in the high school must 
either be graduates of some standard university 
or college, or must have done sufficient for a 
degree in such institutions, and must have had a 
successful teaching experience of at least two 
years in a standard high school or its equivalent. 

8. No one under twenty-one years of age shall 
be employed as a teacher. 

4. All teachers hereafter employed in the 
grades shall, before receiving contracts, furnish 
a certificate showing attendance within twelve 
months preceding at some summer normal or 
training school, of at least twenty days, with 
names of subjects taken, which course must re- 
ceive the approval of the superintendent of 
schools. 

5. It shall be the policy of the board of edu- 
cation to retain in the service of the schools only 
those teachers who manifest a professional spirit 
and who seek to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity for progress. 

6. All teachers shall, before receiving con- 
tracts, furnish a satisfactory health certificate 
from the official physician elected by the board. 

7. No married woman shall be employed as a 
teacher. 

8. The salary of no teacher shall be increased 
above the contract price, even though it be- 
comes necessary during the term to assign her 
additional work. 


Classification of Teachers. 


The Nashville board of education has recent- 
ly adopted rules for the appointment and classi- 
fication of teachers. The rules require, in brief: 

All applicants having passed the required ex- 
amination shall be eligible for three years from 
the date of their examination. 

The superintendents shall hold an oral inter- 
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Buehler & Hotchkiss’ Modern English Lessons 
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is faultless. 


view with applicants separately for the purpose 
of eliciting further particulars as to scholarship, 
personal bearing, professional training, experi- 
ence, etc., and shall divide the candidates into 
four classes, “‘a,” “b,” “ec,” “d,” “a” representing 
the highest class. 

Class I. To consist of all applicants having 
passed examination in accordance with the fore 
going rules. 

Class II. To consist of twenty-five substitutes 
selected semi-annually from Class I, who shall 
be paid $1.50 per day while substituting, such 
pay to be deducted from the salary of the teacher 
whose place is filled, and whose attendance at 
normal classes shall be optional. 

Class III. To consist of a list of probation 
teachers selected annually by the board from 
Class II, or from Class I, if they have bad two 
years of actual experience in public school work, 
or if they are regular graduates from a state nor- 
mal school or any college complying with the 
Carnegie requirements and one year’s experience 
in public school work, who shall receive regular 
pay according to the rules and scale vf salaries 
for regular teachers, and shall be required to do 
normal work. (The superintendent shall classify 
all who are eligible for probation teachers in 
three groups, ‘a,’ ‘b’ and ‘c,’ ‘a’ representing the 
highest group. ) 

“Class IV. To consist of regular teachers 
elected from Class III, after having served satis- 
factorily three years or more in the Nashville 
public schools, who shall serve during the pleas- 
use of the board and who shall not be removed 
from the corps except by an affirmative vote of 
a majority of the whole board, and shall be paid 
according to a regular scale of salaries fixed by 
the board of education, and shall be required to 
do normal work.” 


Illustrated. Price, 60 cents, net. 


Book Five completes this popular series of Dramatic Readers. 
[t contains dramatizations of important events in history and scenes 
This series makes an excellent introduction to the 
reading of the plays of Shakespeare. 
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Edited by James H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 


and Frances Jenkins 


Delightfully illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Price, 55 cents, net. Postpaid 


This Reader contains many new features to enrich the pupils’ 
reading—for instance, a special study of Hans Andersen, Longfellow, 
and Joel Chandler Harris: suggested outside readings for pupils; 
study helps; and a Little Dictionary. 
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NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The New Orleans school board has recently 
adopted a regulation that when a substitute has 
been requisitioned to take the place of a 
teacher who fails to be on duty at 9:05 a. m., 
and the latter makes her appearance, the former 
shall take charge of the class. The teacher will 
then lose one-half day’s pay for being tardy. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) board of education has 
placed itself on record as being opposed to the 
use of the school buildings on Sundays. 

Following the annual reorganization of the 
Cambridge, Mass., school committee, the rules 
affecting the powers of the superintendent have 
been radically revised. The effect of the new 
sections, which replace those in force for a num- 
ber of years, is to deny the superintendent all 
independent action and to give him only the 
privilege of recommending or initiating neces- 
sary administrative changes. The committee 
reserves to itself the duty of acting on every 
important matter. 

An essential change in the rules consists of 
the creation of a committee on instruction, 
teachers and curriculum, which shall nominate 
teachers upon the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent and the principals of the schools 
in which nominees are to serve. The superin- 
tendent retains the power to make temporary 
appointments in the evening and vocation 
schools. He must, however, report his acts at 
the next meeting of the board or of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee on instruction is also author- 
ized to make propositions for changes in the 
course of study and textbooks after hearing 
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duced upon the return of the Superintendents from the Convention. 
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Supplementary 
Reading for 


Teaching 
Agriculture 


Free, a limited number of booklets for Eighth 
Grade and High School pupils. ‘ 


In ‘‘The Story of Bread,’ the ages-old story of furnishing 
the world with bread is retold in a simple, fascinating way. 


““ For Better Crops’’ contains articles by Professor Holden, 
the Iowa corn expert; Professor Hopkins, the soil connoisseur; 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Willet M. Hays; and half- 
a-dozen other authorities on subjects relating to crops. 


The Almanac is both an almanac and a cyclopedia contain- 


ing articles on agriculture, sanitation, tables of interest, weights, 
measures, etc. 


These booklets are published by the I H C Service Bureau 
and are a part of its work for crop improvement. (Read page 
93 of the Almanac.) All three books are artistic and full of val- 
uable information. Write for sample copies. 


The Chicago offices of The A. N. Palmer Company are in the 
Thomas Church Building, 32 South Wabash Ave., between Monroe 
and Madison Streets. Here may be found exhibits from thousands 
of pupils. Palmer Method teachers will be in attendance to give 
free lessons in muscular movement writing to any teachers who may 


desire them 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


recommendations from the superintendent. Two 
persons must always be appointed by the com- 
mittee to report on such textbooks as are to be 
adopted. Other changes in the rules are that 
amendments to the rules of the board may be 
made by a vote of three members instead of 
four. 

The entire rules have the effect of reducing 
the prerogatives of the superintendent and mak- 
ing him subject to the wishes of the committee 
in every important matter affecting the govern- 
ment of the schools. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. Ella Flagg’ Young has 
reported recently to the board of education that 
much irregularity exists in the Chicago evening 
high schools because of the registration of stu- 
dents sometimes for one evening only. Follow- 
ing the practice of other cities, the plan has 
been adopted of requiring a deposit of $1 at 
time of registration, the deposit to be. returned 
to the student if he attends three-fourths of the 
total number of evenings the school is opened. 
The following rule has been adopted : 

Registration Fee. A fee of $1 shall be re- 
quired of each applicant for evening high schoo] 
work. This fee will be refunded during the 
last week of the evening school year, to all stu- 
dents who have attended three-fourths of the 
total number of nights and whose conduct has 
been satisfactory. In exceptional cases this fee 
may, on the recommendation of the principal, 
be remitted by the superintendent of schools.” 

The school committee of Brockton, Mass., has 
amended its rule fixing the allowance of pay 
for days upon which teachers absent themselves 
from their classes. A provision under which 
instructors were allowed three days’ absence 
with pay, each month, because of illness: has 
been changed so that not more than ten days 
in any school year nor two within any month 
are allowed. For longer illness the pay of the 
substitute is deducted. Teachers will be al- 
lowed to attend the funerals of immediate rel- 
atives, including grandparents living in the 
same family, and receive the difference be- 


32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





tween their pay and that of a hired substitute. 

The Boston school committee has recently 
added to its rules a very complete statement of 
the reasons which will be accepted for the ab- 
sence of teachers and other employes, without 
loss of pay. The section reads: 

The salaries of members of the supervising 
staff and of teachers absent from duty to visit 
other schools, not exceeding two days in each 
school year, and for teachers of ungraded classes 
not exceeding three days in each year or under 
leave granted by the superintendent: (1) because 
of death in the immediate family of the teacher 
for not more than five days; (2) to attend the 
funeral of a teacher or school officer in the em- 
ploy of the city, or of a principal emeritus, for 
not more than one day; (3) for service in 
teachers’ institutes held under the direction of 
state boards of education or to take part in 
teachers’ associations, for not more than three 
days; (4) for court attendance on school busi- 
ness; (5) for absence on leave granted by the 
superintendent to principals of schools or dis- 
tricts not exceeding three days in each school 
year, or evening school term, shall be subject 
to no deduction for the period of absence, pro- 
vided that the provisions of the paragraph with 
respect to leaves of absence (1) because of death 
in the immediate family; (2) to attend the 
funeral of a teacher or school officer in the 
employ of the city; (3) for court attendance on 
school business, shall apply to clerical assistants 
and bookkeepers. 

The New Orleans school board } »s recently 
amended its rules so as to require kindergart- 
ners to remain in the school buildings until 3 
o’clock each afternoon. The purpose of the rule 
is to assign the kindergarten directors and as- 
sistants to such special work as may be directed. 


School Entertainments. 


The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
recently adopted a set of rules governing school 
entertainments. These read: 


“The Dawn of Plenty,’’ a most interesting lecture, illus- 
trated with motion pictures, colored views, and novel pictorial 
effects is now being booked for next season—in lecture courses, 
schools, and colleges. 


The IH C Service Bureau 
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1. No public school entertainment shall be 
given elsewhere than in one of the school build- 
ings without special permission of the board 
of school directors. 

2. No more than two entertainments for 
the purpose of raising funds shall be given by 


any school in any school year. Prior to the 
giving of any such entertainment, the principal 
shall file with the secretary of the Tens state- 
ment reciting the nature of the entertainment 
to be held, the proposed time for holding same, 
the price of admission to be charged, and the 
purposes for which the funds realized are to be 
expended, Permission to hold such entertain- 
ment may thereupon be given, by any two of 
the following officials: The president of the 
board, the secretary of the board, and the super- 
intendent of schools. In case such permission 
be not given, the principal of the school may 
present his request to the school board for 
special action. Provided that any lecture to 
pupils or any high school club or society enter- 
tainment, where the sale of tickets shall be 
solely for the purposes of defraying necessary 
expenses, shall not be counted as a school enter- 
tainment. 

3. Within one month after holding any such 
entertainment the principal of the school shall 
file with the secretary a statement showing the 
receipts and disbursements connected therewith, 
and a copy of such statement shall be posted in 
the hall of the school building for at least one 
week. The funds derived from such entertain- 
ment shall be used for no other purposes than 
those set forth in the application, except by 
special permission of the board. The principal 
upon disbursing the funds in his hands, shall 
file with the secretary a statement of such dis- 
bursements. , 

A committee of 150 citizens of Buffalo will 
have general charge of the arrangements for 
the International School Hygiene Congress 
there in 1913. Fourteen sub-committees will 
have charge of details. More than $1,000 has 
been raised for preliminary expenses. 
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PUBLIC JCHOOLS 


Atlantic oo, N. J. Altoona, Pa. 
a. 


Pottstown, Woodbine, N.J. Allentown, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. Columbia, Pa. So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. Hackensack, N. J. Philipsburg, N. J. 
Annapolis, Md. Irvington, N. J. Hoboken, N. J. 
Lansford, Pa. Spring ey Pa. Lehighton, Pa. 
Steelton, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y Orange, N. J. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Atglen, Pa. Phoenixville, Pa. 


Princeton, N. J. 

St. Olair, Pa. 
Slatington, Pa. 
South Amboy, N. J. 
Tamaqua, Pa. Bayonne, N. J. 
West Chester, Pa. Newark, N. J. 
West New York, N. J. Reading, Pa. 


Rutherford, N. J. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Ambler, Pa. 
Avondale, Pa. 
Telford, Pa. 


Lehigh University, 8. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Williamson Free Trades School. 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


State Norma 


State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


APOLLO PUBLISHING CO., Reading, Pa. 


— 





Kansas Adoptions. 
The Kansas gtate textbook commission, on May 
18th, adopted books for use in the schools of the 


state for a .period of five years. The books in- 
clude the following titles: 

Rathbun’s graded speller; Wooster readers, 
first, second and third (Wooster); Studies in 
Reading; Searson & Martin’s readers, fourth and 
fifth (University) ; Smith’s topical primary and 
advanced arithmetics (Ginn) ; Wentworth’s men- 
tal arithmetic (Ginn) ; King’s primary geography 
(Scribner); Tarr & McMurry’s geography, Book 
II (Macmillan); Scott-Southworth Lessons in 
English, Books I and II (Sanborn); Krohn- 
Crumbine graded lessons in physiology (Apple- 
ton); Foster’s history of the United States 
(Crane); Arnold’s Civics and Citizenship (pub- 
lished by the author, Cottonwood Falls, Kans.) ; 
Gilbert & Brigham’s physical geography (Apple- 
ton); Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping (Amer- 
ican); New Outlook writing system (0. P. 
Barnes) ; Marsh’s elementary algebra (Scribner). 


Perry, Ia. The county board of education has 
adopted the following books for Dallas county: 

Blodgett’s primer, Jones’ reader and Smith’s 
primary and practical arithmetics (Ginn) ; pro- 
gressive speller, new natural advanced geography, 
Kerl’s language and Webster’s common school and 
academic dictionaries (American) ; Silver-Burdett 
readers, First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth, 
and Conn’s introductory and elementary physiol- 
ogies (Silver); Elson’s grammar school reader 
(Scott-Foresman); Wilson’s agriculture and 
Blair’s sewing tablets (Webb); Modern English 
Lessons, Modern English Grammar and Ashley’s 
Government and the Citizen (Macmillan); Augs- 
burg’s drawing (Barnes); Mace’s United States 
history (McNally); Haliburton’s primer (John- 
son); First Journeys in Numberland; Economy 





Baltimore, Md. 


Rockaway, N. J. 
North Troy, N. Y. 
Souderton, Pa. 
South Orange, N. J. 


Weehawken, N. J. 
West Pittston, Pa. 


COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School, Frostburg, Md. 
Public Library, Hanover, Pa. 
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East Pittsburg, Pa. 
York, Pa. 

Lebanon, Pa. 
Kearney, N. J. 
Severeioed, Pa. 

E. Petersburg, Pa. 
Palmyra, Pa. 

E. Rutherford, N. J. 
Erie, Pa. | 
Lansford, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Belmar, N. J. | 
Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Clifton, NV. J. 
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writing tablet; Home Geography; First Steps in 
History ; Silver-Burdett music reader. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
Free Will and Human Responsibility. 

By Herman H. Horne, New York University. 
191 pages. Price, $1.50, net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. ‘ 

The great question of man’s free will is stud- 
ied in this volume according to the following or- 
der: Historical sketch and preliminary re- 
marks; arguments for determinism; refutation; 
arguments for free will; pragmatism and free- 
dom; summary and conclusion. 

Professor Horne’s own views are clear and 
definite. He stands for free will, in spite of Hered- 
ity and Environment, though he gives due im- 
portance to these deterministic influences. His 
arguments completely establish this thesis, al- 
though he modestly claims only a preponderance 
of probability. The historical survey of Chap. 
2, on account of its generality and brevity is 
open to some criticism. The Thomistic school 
cannot fairly be called deterministic, since in 
spite of their rigid views on predestination, they, 
one and all, stand for man’s full freedom and ac- 
countability ; still less is St. Paul a determinist. 
Of course, Professor Horne merely means this: 
that in the early church and among the great 
philosophers of the middle ages, two tendencies 
are found in dealing with the problem of man’s 
freedom—one laying chief emphasis on God’s 
foreknowledge and dominion, the other on man’s 
self determination—both held the will to be free 
nevertheless. In fact, as our author himself 
intimates, no man can believe in God and deny 
the freedom of the will without falling into con- 
tradiction. 


As regards the Greek and the Oriental concep- 
tion of Fate, it need not imply that any or all of 
man’s actions are determined by inner necessity ; 
a man may act freely, though his environment 
is closing in on him like a steel trap; and this 
would seem to be the precise meaning of “fa- 
tum” and “kismet.” The Oriental is apathetic, 
not because he thinks he is not free to act, but 
because he thinks it will make no difference in 
the end: a resistless power—call it Fate, Ne- 
cessity, Environment—will batter down his ef- 
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forts, and so he says to himself: “What's the use?” 
This mental attitude is by no means one of inner 
individual determinism as opposed to free will; 
and we feel that Professor Horne will concede 
this point as well taken. 

Freedom is so much a part of our conscious- 
ness that very few have relatively ever denied it. 
All who have done so have been professed Athe- 
ists, too, denying the existence of a personal God 
to whom they are accountable; and for this there 
is a reason. 

Professor Horne must be congratulated on his 
scholarly essay, although we could wish that he 
had handled some of the pseudo-thinkers whom 
he refutes more roughly and without gloves, for 
they are dispensing a poison broadcast, the bane- 
ful effects of which are now beginning to appear. 


Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. 

A phonographic reader. By Jerome B. Howard. 
77 pages. The Phonographic Institute Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Producers of shorthand works have not in- 
variably thought it necessary to provide students 
of their systems with reading material that does 
any more than illustrate the principles involved 
in phonography as worked. out according to their 
theories. The publishers of the present little vol- 
ume have recognized the opportunity of giving 
young men and women more than mere words and 
sentences to read and write, and have reproduced 
a considerable number of brief works of the best 
American authors. .They have held to the idea 
that shorthand should be made attractive and 
valuable to students by presenting interesting 
stories of true literary worth for reading and 
reproduction. The text of the present booklet is 
taken from Volume 10 of the Riverside Literature 
Series. It is arranged to accompany and exem- 
plify the lessons in The Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. 


Songs We Like to Sing. 

By Birdie Alexander, Dallas, Tex. 110 pages. 
Price, $0.35. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

This splendid book has been compiled for the 
purpose of giving to high-school students a well- 
balanced collection of familiar songs for assembly 
use. It is designed not so much to teach music 
It includes 


but to give pleasure and inspiration. 
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all of the ordinary American patriotic songs, the 
common European national songs and a few of the 
more common devotional hymns. The book has 
been compiled and edited with the very high 
standard which all of the Silver-Burdett musical 
publications set for themselves. The arrange- 
ment of the music is such as comes within the 
range of high-school voices and the accompani- 
ment is so simple that it can be played by any 
ordinary facile performer. 

The Students’ Common School Dictionary. 

760 pages. Cloth, gold stamping, plain edges. 
$0.80; marbled edges, patent thumb-indexed, 
$0.90. Laird & Lee, Chicago.. 

The Students’ Common School Edition of Web- 
ster’s New Standard Dictionary was the orig- 
inal schoo] dictionary published by this company. 
It is now reprinted and with its comprehensive 
vocabulary, up-to-date definitions, etc., should en- 
able the pupils of any grade to use this book ef- 
fectively. 

Some of the new features of this revised edi- 
tion are: Rules for dividing words into sylla- 
bles, word analysis, an alphabetical list of the 
Greek and Latin roots, from which most of the 
English words have been derived, ete. The vol- 
ume is well illustrated, including an artistic 
frontispiece in colors, together with full-page 
plates and maps. 


The Industrial Primary Reader. 


By Mary B. Grubb, Baton Rouge, La., and 
Frances L. Taylor, Galesburg, Ill. 128 pages. 
Price, $0.30. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chi- 


cago. 

This primer is an attempt, successful, we think, 
to correlate construction work and reading in the 
primary grades. It is planned to accompany any 
of the standard series of readers and can readily 
be used in conjunction with any of the accepted 
methods of teaching reading. It follows the well 
accepted principle that reading should arouse 
the interest of children by relating the home life 
and the daily experiences of children with the 
ideas expressed in the printed page. The con- 
struction work begins with stick laying, and in- 
cludes paper cutting and simple construction and 
decorating. The whole book is unified, and in- 
terest is maintained by a story—the experiences 
of a little boy and girl—which runs through the 
whole volume. The vocabulary is small and well 


within the capability of first and second year pu- 
pils. 
Palmer Method Primer. 


By William A. Smith. 


Cloth, 117 pages. 
$0.30. 


The A. N. Palmer Co., New York. 

To teach reading in a simple, effective way is 
a problem which has puzzled pedagogic leaders 
since the A-B-C method was abandoned. Systems 
and devices of the most elaborate and complicated 
nature have been evolved and applied, and much 
has been discarded as unsatisfactory. Many years 
of experience in teaching and much experiment 
and study of reading methods have preceded the 
compilation of the present primer, which is to 
be followed by a complete set of readers. The 
author believes that five fundamental principles 
must be kept in mind in the teaching of reading 
and must underlie every reading book. These 
are: 1. The child must be approached through 
his dominant interests. 2. The play motive, which 
finds its basis in instinct, is the surest way of 
reaching the child. 3. The purpose of reading is 
to gain ideas through printed symbols. 4. To 
begin reading with the elements, and work up 
to whole thoughts, is pedagogically wrong because 
it stresses the mechanics of language and sub- 
ordinates thought. 5. Phonics, while an essential 
part of the process, is not necessarily the first 
step. Learning to read is so complicated that 
the child cannot progress rapidly without word- 
analysis which, in turn, helps in interpreting the 
printed page, and leads to synthesis—the inde- 
pendent formation of new words. 

The methods employed in the book are extreme- 
ly simple and the lessons are carefully graded to 
come easily and naturally within the grasp of 
the ordinary child. The subject-matter is based 
upon everyday activities, at home, indoors and 
outdoors, and at play with companions and pets. 
The play motive of the child is continually ap- 
pealed to and is supplemented by his natural de- 
sire to do things of value, to get the thought from 
the mysterious pages of the book and to find out 
things for the sake of knowledge. The majority 
of the words are taught through the medium of 
action-rhymes, to assist the memory and at the 
same time secure thoughts and correct oral ex- 
pression. Whenever necessary new words are, 
however, also introduced in the natural manner. 
Phonics are gradually introduced and are ex- 


Price, 


pected to be used in daily drills. The book, how- 
ever, places the strongest emphasis for the teach- 
ing of reading upon action-rhymes,-the expression 
of complete thoughts in sentences and the con- 
stant repetition of familiar words in new com- 
binations. 

The mechanical features of the book are as 
good as the printers’ art can make them and the 
scheme of illustrations, with its blending of har- 
monious shades of brown, makes it particularly 
attractive. 

Outlines of School Administration. 

By Arthur C, Perry. 443 pages. Price, $1.40, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

A very welcome addition to a portion of educa-~ 
tional literature that deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has received. Dr. Perry discusses his 
subject from the broadest standpoint, starting 
with modern theories of education, its relation to 
society and the state, and outlining the organic 
structure and the curriculum in all of the leading 
nations of the world. School direction, including 
supervision and management, is very briefly 
touched upon as compared with organization. The 
style of the book is informational rather than ar- 
gumentative—it is strictly a textbook rather than 
a discussion of educational administration. Its 
value is enhanced for immediate use, by carefully 
compiled statistical matter—a feature which will 
much reduce its usefulness unless frequently re- 
vised and corrected. 


Two Years Before the Mast. 

New edition. By Richard H. 
pages. Price, $0.60, net. 
Boston. 

Any boy, young or old, who has devoured an 
old, much-soiled copy of Dana’s sea classic, will 
be delighted with this splendid new, illustrated 
edition. The volume contains a new introduc- 
tion, by the author’s son, and in addition to the 
chapter, “Twenty-four Years After,” a final chap- 
ter which brings the book up to the present day. 
The illustrations, consisting of three full-page 
plates, a map of the voyage and forty chapter- 
headings, are admirably drawn in keeping with 
the spirit of the narrative. An appendix contains 
plates and descriptions of the spars, rigging and 
sails of ships. The book is printed and bound in 


the usual good style of the Riverside Literature 
Series. 


Dana, Jr. 524 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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i Tomes ta Sembee’ Journeys in Numberland. 

By Ada Van Stone Harris, Richmond, Va., and 
Lillian McLean Waldo, Rochester, N. Y. 143 
pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

“First Journeys” is for the use of pupils the 
last half of the first and all of the second year 
of the grades. The child’s natural impulse to 
number is made the starting point. Objects be- 
longing to his own world form the material. 
There are twelve games, twenty-five exercises in 
making, ten pages with problems in buying and 
selling in stores, and twenty-five color cuts. In 
these ways a great deal may be happily and ex- 
actly learned about the applications of the four 
fundamental principles of arithmetic. 


Necessary Basis of the Teachers’ Tenure. 

By Andrew 8S. Draper, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education. 41 pages. Published by 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A convincing argument for permanent tenure 
of office for teachers so long as they continue 
efficient and honorable in conduct. The paper 
was first read before a section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and discusses the 
problem in the light of local laws and conditions. 


Heroes and Greathearts and Their 
Animal Friends. 

By John T. Dale. Cloth, 240 pages. 
$0.60. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

To those young in years or young in heart, 
who aspire to kindliness without ostentation, 
gentleness without servility, this book is respect- 
fully dedicated. It contains an abundant num- 
ber of stories of kindness to animals and sketches 
of great men in their relation to domestic and in- 
ferior animals. It will make good reading for 
young folk, and perhaps inculcate some salutary 
lessons. The illustrations are very commendable. 

An interesting book for children. It is in- 
tended to awaken admiration for heroes, and a 
desire to imitate those who have combined good- 
ness, greatness and the spirit of kindness. The 
numerous anecdotes of statesmen, philanthro- 
pists, poets, explorers and authors, in which their 
love and friendship for animals is briefly and 
vividly set forth, will exert a powerful influence 
over the minds of young people. There are some 
fine illustrations and portraits in the book, which 
is dedicated to “those young in years or young 
in heart who aspire to kindliness without osten- 
tation and gentleness without servility.” 
Fifth Reader. 


By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. 475 
pages. Price, $0.50, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

We regard this as an unusually clever reader. 
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It is seldom that a school reader me. attracted 
our attention as this one has done. The type and 
paper are good, but the merit of the book lies in 
the selections presented, and in the really stim- 
ulating questions for study at the end of each 
selection. The authors say that these questions 
are not “learned” and discouraging, and in this 
they speak truly. The questions for study, or 
review, are the most suitable we have seen in 
many a day, and admirably adapted to the capac- 
ity of Fifth Reader Students. 


Elementary Plant Biology. 

By James HE. Peabody and Arthur E. Hunt, 
New York City. 199 pages. Price, $0.75 net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

In presenting this biological study of plants 
in this present volume the authors claim that 
plant biology should always be considered first 
and human biology last in the course for the 
following reasons: (1) Plants lend themselves 
far more readily to close observation and espe- 
cially to experiments than do animals, and so 
fundamental processes which apply to all living 
things can be demonstrated scientifically from 
plant material. (2) Plants are the final source 
of all food supply of animals and man, and if 
the composition and manufacture of the nutri- 
ents are taught early in the course, a solid foun- 
dation is laid for all subsequent study of nutri- 
tion in animals and man. (3) The purpose of 
the animal study is largely that of showing the 
adaptations of animal structure to functions and 
the relations of animals studied to human wel- 
fare. (4) And finally, if human biology comes 
last in the course, it may be presented in such a 
way as to review, sum up, and give real signi- 
ficance to many of the facts learned earlier in 
the course. This treatise on the biology of plant 
life is unusually well done for younger students. 
Being practical it avoids as far as possible all 
difficult and technical expressions and terms. 
Selected Letters of Pliny. 

Edited by Hugh MacMaster Kingery, Wabash 
College. 236 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago, New York. 

A textbook which should prove a distinct pleas- 
ure as well as a help to college students of Latin 
is Professor H. M. Kingery’s “Selected Letters of 
Pliny.” Although, like most American editions 
of the classics during late years, it contains lit- 
tle more than some German editions, yet in this 
case the editor has done his work well indeed. 
The introduction is clear and helpful, the notes, 
illuminating, though brief as they ought to be, 
and their scholarship, what former essays in 


classical studies led us to expect of Professor 


reeting and New Marvels 


Kingery. 
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One protest we must utter. The term 
“Fanatics” applied to “the elect in Pontius * 
* * Asia and Bithynia,’ and this not by the 
Pagan Pliny, but by a professor in a Christian 
college—for we believe Wabash College still calls 
itself Christian— comes as a distinct shock — 
(vide Introd., p. 15). The publishers have done 
their part well; and the text-page without the 
heavy markings of long vowels now so common, 
is a delight to the eye. 


The Adventures of Grillo. 

By Ernest Candeze. Translated by M. Louise 
Baum. Cloth, 226 pages. Price, $0.45. Ginn & 

0., Boston. 

Grillo is a cricket who would be king and -his 
adventures form the subject of a most amusing 
story for children. The book was originally 
written in French and was later translated into 
Italian by Dr. Candeze, a famous European en- 
tomologist. The book is in the shape of a bi- 
ography and relates with surprising accuracy the 
manners and customs, the trials and achieve- 
ments of insects. The reader moves in a lilli- 
put world and readily forgets the infinitesimal 
scale of Grillo’s adventures. The book has been 
printed and illustrated in the usual splendid 
style of the Athenaeum Press. The line draw- 
ings with which it is illustrated are rather novel 
and depart rather widely from the usual style 
of American textbooks. 


A Laboratory Manual of Physics. 

By C. E. Linebarger, Lake View High School, 
Chicago. 175 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

This manual while planned primarily to be 
used in connection with the author’s textbook of 
physics may be used independently, and if sup- 
plemented by oral instruction of the right kind, 
will be sufficient for any high-school class. The 
experiments are such as can be performed by a 
large class and will require apparatus only with- 
in the reach of the ordinary medium-sized high 
school. The directions for the experiments are 
particularly clear and exact and the book main- 
tains in every respect the high standard set in 
the author’s text. The book has been bound with 
perforated pages so that leaves may be detached 
and bound up in a loose-leaf notebook covering 
the student’s note reports of experiments. 


The Vocational Guidance of Youth. 

By Meyer Bloomfield, Harvard University 
Summer School. 116 pages. Price, $0.60. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This timely little monograph reflects the pres- 
ent tendency in American education of fitting the 
school to the individual welfare of children and 
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to the progress of the entire community and na- 
tion. It discusses briefly the difficult task set to 
children and parents in choosing a calling for 
life and relates the beginnings which have been 
made in vocational guidance by the author in 
Boston. The book contains a brief list of refer- 
ences which should be very helpful to school au- 
thorities. 
Old Time Tales. 

By Kate F. Oswell. 245 pages. Price, $0.40, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

While this little volume modestly claims to be 
intended for schools, we think that it deserves 
much wider circulation in homes and libraries. 
As its title suggests, it consists of fairy stories, 
fables and a few old ballads—retold in simple, 
vigorous language. Most of the tales are prac- 
tically unknown in recent child literature and all 
of them are worth repeating. 


Essentials of Exposition and Argument. 

By William T. Foster, President of Reed Col- 
lege. 233 pages. Price, $0.90. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 

A professor in the University of Chicago has 
recently written: “I believe that the high- 
school course for most pupils should be shaped 
with reference to the development of those pupils 
during high-school years, not with reference to 
a future course which most of them are never 
to take.” 

An able author is plainly of the same opinion, 
as “Essentials of Expression and Argument” has 
been prepared for the use of secondary schools 
and will do for these schools what the wisely 
used “Argumentation and Debating” has accom- 
plished for colleges. All through the point of 
view is that of the high-school pupil, while the 
amount of material is larger than usual. For a 
groundwork, the essential features of exposi- 
tion and evidence are explained, illustrated and 
defined. These illustrations and the drill exer- 
cises are admirable. This work makes pupils 
equal to preparing, step by step, a brief. This 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an end 
or, using the author’s terms, it must have an in- 
troduction, must offer sufficient proof, must have 
a conclusion. Every paragraph has some bear- 
ing upon this central thought. Of the eight ap- 
pendices three are quite individual. One con- 
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tains specimen briefs; a second, a specimen ex- 
pository outline; a third, an incomplete brief, to 
be completed by students. By studying this 
work and acting upon its suggestions students 
not prejudiced against doing some real work will 
gain power of giving clear and effective expres- 
sion to their ideas. 

Pure Foods. 

By John C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 197 pages. Price, $0.80. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Pure foods and just weight are watch-words 
of today. In this book the results of the large 
amount of scientific investigation to which the 
various phases of the food problem have been 
subjected in recent years are given in a clear, 
compact form. A chapter on the nature of food 
deduces the conclusions that food is pure when it 
does not contain injurious constituents of any 
kind, when it is up to the standard in food value, 
when it is truthfully labeled, and when it con- 
forms in all respects to pure-food laws. The 
next chapter on standard rations and cost of 
food contains valuable tables. These show kinds, 
quantities and cost of different foods sufficient 
for a day’s rations. Some knowledge of chem- 
istry will not come amiss while reading the 
chapters on milk, meats, cereals, fruits, spices 
and extracts. Indeed some knowledge of chem- 
istry is a wonderful help in managing the table 
of a household. Still the average, intelligent 
reader will gain much, very much, from a care- 
ful reading and may become eager to attempt the 
simple experiments. ‘The more difficult ones 
must be left to those who are studying the chem- 
istry of foods in the classroom and laboratory. 
A timely book whose aim is to tell us what to 
eat, how much to eat, to secure health, strength 
and efficiency. 

TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Noblesville, Ind. The Hamilton county board 
of education has adopted Bennett’s Latin gram- 
mar (Allyn); Walker’s Caesar (Scott-Fores- 
man); Kelsey’s Cicero (Allyn); Knapp’s Virgil 
(Scott-Foresman) ; Moody & Lovett’s History of 
Literature (Scribner) ; Myers’ ancient and mod- 
ern history (Ginn) ; James and Sanford’s United 
States history and civics (Scribner) ; Wells’ high 
school algebra (Heath) ; Wentworth and Smith's 


geometry (Ginn); Mann and Twiss’ physics 
(Scott-Foresman); Andrews’ revised botany 
(American) ; Dryer’s physical geography (Amer- 
ican) ; Lincoln’s domestic science (Little-Brown) ; 
Davis’ agriculture (Lippincott). 

Lancaster, O. Aldine readers (Newsort) have 
been adopted. 

The business of the Globe Book Company of 
New York City has been taken over recently by 
Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, owner and manager of the 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. 
Hodgson will continue the New York office in the 
quarters occupied by the World Book Company, 
at 148 W. 23rd Street. All of the employes of the 
latter firm have been retained, 

Harper & Brothers, New York City, have re- 
cently published a most interesting and sugges- 
tive book on the famous battle of the Monitor 
and the Merrimac. The story is told by Lieut. 
J. L. Worden and Lieut. 8. D. Green, who were 
midshipmen on the Monitor during the battle, 
and H. Ashton Ramsay, who was chief engineer 
of the Merrimac. The story is thus recounted by 
men who were actually engaged in the battle. 

Adelphi College, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will in- 
augurate a summer course for teachers in short- 
hand and typewriting, commencing July 8. In 
the shorthand course the Isaac Pitman system 
displaces a method previously taught. A sum- 
mer course in Isaac Pitman shorthand and type- 
writing will be offered at Columbia University, 
commencing July 8, and continuing until August 
16. 

Milton’s Comus, Lycidas and other minor poems 
have been added recently to the Macmillan 
“Pocket Classics” series. The volume, in addi- 
tion to an introduction, contains Matthew Ar- 
nold’s address on Milton. 

The Virginia state board of education has re- 
cently voted to continue all present book con- 
tracts for a period of two years. The high-school 
adoptions will expire in the summer of 1914, and 
it is proposed by the board to make a general 
revision of the entire book list at that time. 

In the list of books reported as most in demand, 
excluding fiction, by the New York Public Library 
for the week ending April 10, “Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand Instructor” comes third on the list of 
six titles. 
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PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 


ISTRATION. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


high degree and whose fame rests upon his 
possession of it, once wrote in quest of a teacher 
and said: “I want a man who is a Christian 
and a gentleman, and one who has common 
sense and understands boys. I prefer activity 
of mind and interest to high scholarship; for 
the one may be acquired far more easily than 
the other. Then he should have sufficient vigor 
of mind and thirst for knowledge to persist in 
adding to his own stores witnout neglecting the 
full improvement of those whom he is teaching.” 
We can not have too many such men and women 
as Dr. Arnold describes in the teaching profes- 
sion. It is farthest from my thought to decry 
scholarship, but scholarship, like charity, some- 
times covers a multitude of sins. It is one, but 
not the sole, qualification of a teacher. In at- 
tempting to do evenhanded justice among a 
large number of candidates and to bring order 
out of chaos in the appointment and advance- 
ment of teachers, systems of competitive exam- 
ination have been devised which must be 
watched with scrupulous care, lest they defeat 
their purpose. Personality will often irradiate 
a schoolroom and touch every mind and heart 
in it, when mere scholarship would chill and 
repel. No administrative excuse can be accept- 
ed in extenuation of the neglect of personality 
as a factor in the equipment of the teacher. If 
personality be neglected, the schools will soon 
become treadmills. 

Yet another task of the administrator is to 
keep steadily before his constituency and be- 
fore the public at large the conception of teach- 
ing as a professional service rendered not only 
to the particular school or college, but to the 
people as a whole. Teachers are public serv- 
ants in every sense, and are entitled to regard 
and esteem as such. To treat a teaching posi- 
tion as a job, to be bestowed upon the needy 
or handed out to a friend competent or incom- 
petent, is to debase and degrade education. Only 
a little less humiliating is the notion that 
“home talent” is to be preferred in the service 
of the schools, regardless of relative merit. This 
notion is especially comic in a country like our 
own, with a population of unusual instability, 
where almost every other person one meets has 
recently come from somewhere else. It is not 
long ago since an eastern city—prosperous, in- 
telligent, the seat of a university of world- 
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wide fame—lost the services of a most compe- 
tent school officer because of the vigorous out- 
ery of the newspapers and the small politician 
against an “outsider.” Their conception of the 
post to be filled was that it was a job, not a 
place of professional dignity and responsibil- 
ity. These vagaries will be outgrown as our 
civilization matures, and as the teaching pro- 
fession comes to take its proper place not only 
on the lips but in the minds and hearts of the 
general public. 

The educational administrator has before him 
a statesman’s task. He deals day by day with 
great human forces and with interests of sur- 
passing importance. His wisest work often 
produces little immediate result. He is build- 
ing for the future and its hopes. If he is truly 
an educational administrator, not a tyro, he is 
not at sea drifting without chart or compass. 
He conceives education as a phase of spiritual 
evolution and as the means whereby the race 
perpetuates both its achievements and _ its 
ideals. By the standard of that conception, he 
measures all his acts and policies. He bends 
every energy to secure fullest co-operation be- 
tween every element of the system or institu- 
tion confided to his directing care, and to make 
them all efficient in their several tasks. He 
studies the resources at his disposal and so 
orders them that the public gains the largest 
service at the least cost. He throws his pro- 
tecting arms about personality whenever he 
finds it, and assists its free expression and ex- 
ercise. He teaches and illustrates in countless 
ways that teaching is truly a profession and 
that it may not be subordinated to selfish or 
partisan ends. He counsels, informs and as- 
sists; he never compels or commands, save as 
a last resort, and when vital interests are en- 
dangered. He must be ready and willing to 
take responsibility. His only masters, under 
the law or his grant of authority, must be his 
reason and his conscience. 


(An address before the 44th University Convocation of New 
York State.) 


ALVAN N. WHITE. 

Mr. Alvan N. White, first superintendent of 
public instruction of the new state of New 
Mexico, was born near Fall Branch, Washing- 
ton County, Tennessee, on May 8, 1869. He 
received his first schooling in the district 
schools of Green County, where his parents 
took up their residence, and in the high school 
at Jeraldstown, Tennessee. 
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the Greenville and Tusculum College, where he 
remained for three years. Following this, he 
went to Carson and Newman College, at Jeffer- 
son City, and was graduated with first honors 
of his class in 1893. Following his graduation 
he took up teaching in the mountain districts 
of his native state, and at the same time read 
law under several prominent law firms. In 
February, 1896, he was admitted to all courts 
of the state of Tennessee, and a month later he 
located at Silver City, New Mex., where he pur- 
sued his studies of the law and assisted the 
district attorney. In 1897 he was elected city 
attorney of Silver City for one term. 

In 1900 he determined to return to teaching! 
and was elected county superintendent of Grant 
County, New Mexico, which office he held for 
six consecutive years. He began immediately 
to better school conditions, and at the expira- 
tion of his last term, had placed every school 
district upon a good financial basis. He had 
greatly increased the school terms and had 
caused the erection of a number of modern 
school buildings. His administration was so 
successful and gave him such a favorable rep- 
utation throughout the Territory that when the 
first state Democratic convention met in Octo- 
ber, 1911, he was selected as the most capable 
schoolman for state superintendent. He was 
unanimously nominated and although his party 
was defeated in the ensuing election by a con- 
siderable majority, he was elected. 

Since his election, Mr. White has begun a 
wide campaign for improving the rural schools, 
consolidating districts where practicable, erect- 
ing modern school buildings and raising the 
efficiency of the teaching force. A committee, 
headed by him, is working upon a thorough re- 
vision of the territorial schools laws, and is 
working out a complete school code in con- 
formity with the new state constitution. 

Much new legislation for correcting evils, 
including bills for the introduction of industrial 
education, free traveling libraries, county high 
schools, ete., is proposed. It is quite likely 
that all of the legislation, including needed ap 
propriations, will be carried. 

A business administration may be predicted, 
under Mr. White, with certainty. Although 
he is a close student of educational theories, he 
is practical above all else, and has already done 
much to harmonize and unify the educational 
system of the new state. Under him it is cer- 
tain that the education forces will be marching 
one way. 


Lewis H. Reisner, superintendent of the West 
Chicago, IIL, public schools, has been re-elected 
for his sixth consecutive year. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
a view of the same room with improved illum- 
ination—note the intensity on the desks and 
from six outlets. Fig. 6 shows the ar- 
rangement, which has the center of symmetry 
moved to the left and forward of the center of 
the desk area. Mazda lamps and efficient re- 
flectors effected a saving of fifty per cent in 
running cost with a material increase in the 
effective illumination. With the nine outlets 
arranged approximately as indicated in the Bos- 
ton plan, with each outlet equipped with a bowl- 
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shaped reflector giving the so-called intensive 
type of distribution and a_ bowl-frosted forty 
watt Tungsten lamp, an average intensity on 
the desks of 2.5 foot-candles is readily obtained 
under average reflection conditions, and with 
remarkable uniformity. 
doubtedly be inverted mantle 
lamps of the proper size and equipped with effi- 
cient bowl-shaped 
distribution. 


Similar results can un- 
obtained from 
reflectors giving a similar 
It is true that gas lamps liberate 
considerable heat, but because of this very fact, 
they induce better ventilation which tends to 
dissipate the heat, with the modern systems of 


remote control for gas lighting, it is possible 
to practically duplicate the illumination from 
the nine-light scheme using gas equipment. 
The choice of the reflector must necessarily 
have a considerable bearing on the results ob- 
tained, as mentioned in items six, seven, eight 
and ten. The reflectors must not only redirect 
the light from the lamp, whether it be gas or 
electric, into downward directions to give the 
desired intensity with a minimum expenditure 
of energy, but must also so distribute the light 
as to give uniformity without objectionable 
shadows. It must furthermore allow sufficient 
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LIGHTING SYSTEM 


CLASSROOM IN NEWARK SCHOOL SHOWING ORIGINAL 


FIG, 5. 


IMPROVED ILLUMINATION IN NEWARK SCHOOL. 
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light to pass through to illuminate upper side 
walls and ceiling to a low degree. 
Color of Walls and Ceilings. 

Returning to item nine, the color of ceiling 
and walls, there seem to be two or three combi- 
nations of colors which give a cheerful appear- 
ance without glare. Those recommended for the 
Boston schools are light-green walls and buff 
ceilings, the light-green being said to have a 
reflection coefficient of about forty-six per cent 
and the buff about fifty-one per cent. Recom- 
mendations for the naval academy at Annapolis 
eall for a light-brown dado from the baseboard 
to a height of about four feet above the floor, 
and a light-yellow green from the dado to the 
picture molding, about fifteen inches below the 
ceiling, the walls above the picture molding and 
the ceiling to be white, slightly tinted with 
yellow. In other instances, a buff and tan com- 
bination has been tried with success, the darker 
tan being used on the walls. Green is gener- 
ally considered to be more restful than the 
browns, and as it has a higher coefficient of re- 
flection, it is undoubtedly to be preferred in the 
majority of cases. 

Special methods of artificial illumination 
have been tried from time to time: for instance, 
the method of lighting entirely from one side 
of the room, and again by an indirect fixture, 
throwing all the light to the ceiling and upper 
side walls whence it is reflected to the working 
plane. The first method was tried in St. Louis, 
use being made of strongly concentrating pris- 
matic glass reflectors arranged in the angle be- 
tween ceiling and side wall at the left of the 
room above the windows. This approximated 
daylight conditions, but was not entirely suc- 
cessful. The indirect method of lighting has 
certain inherent objections, so that up to the 
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present time, it has found little favor. How- 
ever, with the recent improvements in lamps 
and reflectors, it is quite probable that this 
method, or better, a modification having a slight 
direct element (known as the _ semi-direct 
method) will find limited application where the 
conditions are favorable to its use. 

In closing, emphasis should be laid on the 
need of spreading the gospel of better illumina- 
tion. Good beginnings have been made by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and the work 
has recently been augmented by the formation 
of a National Society for the Conservation of 
Vision. By the good work of this association, 
additional impetus is bound to result. At the 
present time, there is but little legislation on 
illumination; this country is far behind many 
of the European countries in this respect. We 
should strive for a wider and better understand- 
ing of the essential principles of good illumina- 
tion, what to avoid, how to use our eyes prop- 
erly, and kindred knowledge, and under the 
leadership of such bodies as the American 
School Hygiene Association, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the Society for the Con- 
servation of Vision, the ophthalmological so- 
cieties, the medical fraternity, etc., the popular 
call for beneficial legislation which is sure to 
come can be directed into the proper channels. 


Address before the American School Hygiene Association, 
Boston, March, 1912. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST FRATER- 
NITIES. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
have full authority to prohibit the formation of 
organizations of pupils or to disband organiza- 
tions already formed, when such action seems 
for best interest of students or school.—Rules 
and Regulations, 1909, No. 32. 
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Waltham, Mass.—No pupil shall help main- 
tain, be a member of or solicit membership in, 
a secret society in any way connected with 
schools.—Rules and Regulations, 1911, p. 42. 

Worcester, Mass.—No pupil shall be allowed 
to take part in any society, publication, or or- 
ganization if there is question as to his scholar- 
ship, and no pupil shall join or engage to join 
any such organization until after the end of his 
first term in school.—Rules and Regulations, 
1908, p. 38. 

Kansas City, Mo.—No member of a secret so- 
ciety not approved by the faculty of the school 
shall be an officer of any school organization, 
hold a position*on the staff of any school pub- 
lication, or represent the school in any athletic 
or intellectual contest.—Rules and Regulations, 
1909, p. 41. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—All literary and other socie- 
ties composed wholly or in part of high school 
students shall hold their meetings at such times, 
in such rooms, and under such supervision as 
the principal and superintendent may determine 
—Rules and Regulations, 1908, p. 53. 

Butte, Mont.—No student of a high school 
who becomes a member of a secret society shall 
be permitted to represent the school on any 
athletic or debating team, take part in any ora- 
torical contest, or participate in any dramatic or 
musical entertainment, except such public ap- 
pearances as constitute a part of the regular or 
required school work.—Annual Report, 1910, p. 
52. 

Oklahoma, Okla—No secret society shall be 
formed from membership of a public school ex- 
cept on approval of principal, superintendent 
and board of education; no pupil shall become a 
member of such society; penalty for violation, 
suspension or expulsion, or prevention from par- 
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ticipation in school honors.—Annual Report, 
1909, p. 290. 

Reading, Pa~—No member of a secret society 
shall be eligible to any office of a school organi- 
zation, be a member of the staff of a school pub- 
lication, represent the school in an athletic or 
intellectual contest, nor be permitted to take 
less than four regular class studies each term.— 
Biennial Report, 1911, p. 557. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Membership in any 
club or organization the nature of which is con- 
sidered adverse to high school interests shall be 
considered sufficient cause for suspension or, in 
aggravated cases, for expulsion. 

Madison, Wis.—Joining or continuing mem- 
bership in secret societies is prohibited; penalty 
for violation, suspension or expulsion.—Ameri- 
ean School Board Journal, 34:14, February, 
1907. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—No pupil of a high school 
shall retain or acquire membership in any se- 
cret society; penalty for violation, suspension or 
expulsion.—Rules and Regulations, 1911, p. 75. 

Racine, Wis.—No person shall retain member- 
ship in a high school who is a member of a se- 
eret society composed wholly or in part of pupils 
of said school.—Annual Report, 1910, p. 114. 

Superior, Wis.—No club or society partaking 
of the nature of a secret society or Greek letter 
fraternity shall be organized or maintained by 
any pupil or body of pupils connected with the 
public schools; penalty, suspension or dismissal. 
—Rules and Regulations, 1911, p. 38. 


Judicial Decisions. 

The authority of school boards to deal rigor- 
ously with secret societies where they have been 
found inimical to the interests of the school has 
been upheld by the decisions of the courts in sev- 
eral states. Some of the more important of 
these decisions are given here: 
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Kinzer vs. Toms, et al. (lowa).—“Under Code, 
Sees. 2473, 2745, 2772, conferring on school 
boards discretion to adopt and promulgate rules 
for the proper government of schools, a rule so 
adopted will not be interfered with by the courts, 
unless it is so far unreasonable as to amount to 
an abuse of discretion.”—105 N. W. 686. 

Wayland vs. Board of School Directors of 
District No. 1, of Seattle, et al—Held that a 
rule of the board of school directors providing 
that any student who becomes a member of, or 
in any way pledges himself to join, any high 
school fraternity or secret society, or initiates 
or pledges any other student, or in any way: en- 
courages or fosters the fraternity spirit in the 
high school, shall be denied all the privileges of 
the school except those of the classroom was rea- 
sonable, and that said board had authority to 
make such rule.—86, P. 642. 

Wilson vs. Board of Education of Chicago.— 
“A rule adopted by the board of education of the 
city of Chicago on recommendation of the su- 
perintendent of schools, after thorough investi- 
gation, requiring teachers to refuse public rec- 
ognition of secret fraternities and sororities, to 
refuse to permit their meetings in the school 
buildings, to refuse to allow the name of the 
school to be used by such organizations, and to 
refuse to allow any member of such societies 
to represent the schools in any literary or ath- 
letic contest, or in any public capacity, and to 
inform the parents of pupils that such societies 
were condemned, but not withdrawing from pu- 
pils, who were members thereof any public school 
privileges, was neither unlawful nor unreason- 
able.”—84 N. E. 697. 

State ex rel. Dresser vs. Board of Education of 
St. Croix Falls (Wisconsin).—“The school 
authorities may suspend a pupil for an offense 
committed outside of school hours, and not in 
the presence of the teacher, which has a direct 


Best in 1912 


and immediate tendency to influence the con- 
duct of other pupils while in the schoolroom, to 
set at naught the proper discipline of the 
school, to impair the authority of the teachers 
and to bring them into ridicule and contempt.” 

Same.—“The discretion of school authorities 
in government and discipline of the pupils is 
very broad, and the courts will not interfere 
with the exercise of such authority except when 
illegally or unreasonably exercised.”—116 N. W. 
232. 

“The high school secret society will very like- 
ly never win such a place in the American edu- 
cational system as that now occupied by the 
college fraternity,” said William R. Hood, of 
the Education Bureau’s Division of School Ad- 
ministration, recently. “There is no such need 
for a high school fraternity; indeed, among its 
most insistent opponents are many college fra- 
ternity men. 

“Tt is interesting, and possibly significant, 
that the movement to extirpate the fraternity 
activity from high school life had its origin 
and still finds its greatest strength in the West 
and Middle West.” 


UTAH SCHOOLS SHOW GROWTH. 


Mr. A. ©. Nelson, state superintendent. of in- 
struction for the state of Utah, last month com- 
pleted the compilation of the school statistics 
of the state for the year 1910-11. 

In Utah there are 91,532 school children who 
are being taught by 2,509 teachers in 699 school- 
houses. Not all of the pupils are white, there 
being a total of 91,288 Caucasian children, 36,- 
429 boys and 44,859 girls. 

A total of nineteen branches are taught in 
the schools, of which reading is the most com- 
mon, 87,165 being students of it; languages 
rank second with 86,720; writing, 85,964; spell- 
ing, 85,428; arithmetic, 85,010. 

Botany is the least popular study, there be- 
ing but 271 pupils in the entire state who study 
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7 Sizes —4 Designs 


The greatest improvement 
in School Seating in Thirty 
Years. 


20°, of Your Pupils 





Are seated at desks that do not fit them, which means 


To the Physical Child 


Impeded Circulation 
Muscular Strain 
Unhealthy Position 
Fatigue 

Curvature of the Spine 


To the Mental Child 


That the discomfort 
engendered, detracts 

the attention and 
interferes with the best 
condition of school work 





RESULT 


POOR PHYSICAL CONDITION 


RESULT 


INEFFICIENCY 


YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 
YOU CAN CHANGE THIS CONDITION BY ADOPTING 


The Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable School Chair 


INVESTIGATE THE SEATING SYSTEM THAT ADAPTS ITSELF TO THE CHILD. 
Men of prominence and long experience have placed their mark of approval on the chair. 


Write for full information 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








it; zoology ranks second last, with 352, and 
physics third with 567. 

The report shows that 997 girls and 948 boys 
were enrolled in the high schools of the state 
for first-year work. More than seventy-five per 
cent of those who enter the high school never 
graduate and the statistics indicate that only 
239 girls and 201 boys were enrolled last year 
for fourth-year work. 


The percentage of school population enrolled 
in the state was .84. In Salt Lake City it was 
also .84. In the remaining cities of the state, 
.82, and in the counties .86. The percentage of 
school population actually attending school is 
as follows: Salt Lake City, .74; all cities, .64; 
all counties, .69; in the state, .67. 

The total number of graduates for the com- 
mon schools last year were 1,928 boys and 2,464 
girls, a total of 4,392. In the high schools, 
there were 170 boy graduates, and 206 girl grad- 
uates, a total of 376. 


The value of the school property of the state, 
including all grounds, buildings, furniture and 
apparatus, is estimated at $7,122,716.79, of 
which Salt Lake City alone is nearly one-third, 
or $2,303,397.10. The number of schoolhouses 
in the state was 699, of which thirty-five were 
in Salt Lake City and sixty-six in all cities of 
the state. 

A total of 668 male teachers and 1,841 female 


_teachers were employed in the state during the 


rear. 

. The total amount of compensation paid to 
teachers in Salt Lake City aggregated $462,- 
433.40, of which $74,917.44 went to male teach- 
ers and $387,515.96 went to women. In all 
cities of the state the grand total reached $622,- 
056, of which $116,344.48 was paid males and 
$505,711.52 was paid females. 

The average monthly salaries of the male 
teachers of Salt Lake City is $136.21; that of 
females, $78.30. The average monthly salaries 
of teachers of all cities of the state is $124.29 
for males and $81.43 for females. 

THE N. E. A. CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from Page 33) 
will be available wherever the summer tourist 
rate has not been granted or will not prove ad- 
vantageous. 

The Southwestern Association and the Fast 

ern Canadian Association have also granted low 


rates which may obtain from points within their 
respective territory. The passenger transporta- 
tion companies, operating on the Great Lakes, 
have granted exceedingly low rates of one-and- 
one-half fare for the round-trip from points on 
lakes Erie, Huron, Superior and Michigan. 
These include such low rates as $20.25 from 


Buffalo. Local Arrangements. 


The local convention committee, headed by 
Mr. John D. Shoop, first assistant superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools, has been at 
work for several months preparing the enter- 
tainment which is to be tendered the associa- 
tion. The Auditorium Hotel and the Congress 
Hotel have been jointly designated as headquar- 
ters of the Association and its departments, and 
the executive officers will have their meeting- 
places in the former hotel. The Registration 
Bureau and all of the local committees will be 
in the Congress and the headquarters of the va- 
rious states will be in the parlors of these same 
hotels. 


Among the social events which have been 
prepared for the convention will be a reception 
to President Carroll G. Pearse and the members 
of the association, to be held in the Art Insti- 
tute under the auspices of the educational clubs 
and associations of Chicago. Automobile trips 
and lake excursions have been arranged for, cov- 
ering the many interesting points, both educa- 
tional and industrial, in and about Chicago. 
Complete details of these will be announced at 
the time of the convention. 


The Chicago convention bureau, of which Mr. 
Geo. M. Spangler is manager, has arranged a 
very complete list of hotels, boarding-houses, 
restaurants, etc., which may be had upon appli 
cation to the bureau. 

Following is the program of the general ses- 
sions and the program of the Department of 
School Administration : 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 8, 2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Presiding—Uarry Pratt Judson, President of 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, I] 

Invocation—The Very Reverend Walter T. 
Sumner, Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral, Chi 
cago, Il. 


Addresses of Welcome—Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Ill.; Harry A. Wheeler, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, and 
former President of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 

Introduction of Carroll G. Pearse, President of 
the National Education Association. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Thomas H, 
Harris, State Superintendent of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

President's Address—Carroll G. Pearse, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Half Century Mark: 

a. The Re-birth of the Association in 1884 
Thomas W. Bicknell, Providence, R. I. 

b. The Ideals of Half a Century—(Speaker to 
be supplied). 

c. The Monuments; the Achievement of Fity 
Years—James M. Greenwood, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

d. The Coming Half-Century—Elien C. Sabin, 
President of Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TUESDAY FORENOON, JULY 9. 

1. Jts Relations to the Schools Below—Walter 
R. Siders, Superintendent of Schools, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

2. Mortality in the Early Years: Some Admin- 
istrative Remedies—Adelaide Steele Baylor, As- 
sistant in the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. The Specialized or Vocational vs. the. Com- 
posite High School—Arthur D. Call, Principal of 
Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn. 

4. Social Activities and Organization—Milton 
C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

5. What the Public May Expect in Dividends; 
Material, Civic, Social—Kate Upson Clark, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

6. The Worship of “The Standards’—William 
Hughes Mearns, School of Pedagogy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 9 

1. The National Association of State Universi 
ties and the National University—Edmund J. 
James, President of University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

2. A National University, a National Asset; an 
Instrumentality for Advanced Research—Charles 
R. Van Hise, President of University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

3. A National University as Related to De 
mocracy—James H. Baker, President of Univer 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

4. Ways and Means; the Nert Steps—William 
O. Thompson, President of University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 10. 
1. The Schoolhouse as a Social and Civic Cen- 
ter—F rank P. Walsh, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. How a Community May Find Out and Plan 
for Its Recreational Needs — Rowland Haynes, 
Field Representative, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3. The Relation of Schoolhouse Architecture 
to the Social Center Movement—Dwight H. Per- 
kins, Chicago, IIl. 

4. The Public Library, the Public School, and 
the Social Center Movement—Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Librarian, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

5. The Organization and Administration of Rec- 
reation and Social Center Work—Erich C. Stern, 
Member of State Legislature, Milwaukee, Wis. 

6. The School as a Recreation Center—Jane 
Addams, Head Resident, Hull House, Chicago, Il. 

7. The Social Center and the Rural Commu- 
nity—Herbert Quick, Editor of “Farm and Fire- 
side,” Springfield, Ohio. 

THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 11. 

Topic: The Public Schools and the Public 
Health. 

1. The Duty of the State in the Medical In- 
spection of Schools; Results Which the Public 
May Rightfully Exrpect—Fletcher B. Dresslar, 
Specialist in School Hygiene, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

2. The Teaching of Hygiene in the Schools: 
Public, Personal—David Starr Jordan, President 


of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Stanford 
University, Cal. 
3. Sanitation in the Rural Community — 


Charles E. North, M. D., New York, N. Y. 

4. Medical Inspection and Medical Freedom— 
Charles A. L. Reed, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

5. Some Problems in Education, as Related to 
the Public Health—Harvey W. Wiley, Contribut- 
ing Editor and Director of Bureau of Foods and 
Health, Good Housekeeping Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


FRIDAY FORENOON, JULY 12. 


Topic: Rural Life Conditions and Rural Edu 
cation. 
1. A Social and Educational Survey of the 


Rural Community—Warren H. Wilson, Director of 
Missions, New York, N. Y. 
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2. What Is Being Done to Meet the Problem: 


Perfection Domestic Science Table with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 


Domestic Science Equipments 


Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
Made to meet all requirements. 





Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 








It is 





a. By the Schools of Guilford County, North 
Carolina—T. R. Foust, County Superintendent, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

b. By the State of Oregon—L. R. Alderman, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salem, 
Oregon. 

8. The School, the College and the English 
Farmer—E. J. Russell, Director of Rothamsed Ex- 
perimental Station, Harpenden, England. 

4. What the National Government Can Do— 
Philander P. Claxton, United Statés Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 12. 

1. The Best Next Thing for the Teaching Pro- 
fession—Albert E. Winship, Editor of “Journal of 
Education,” Boston, Mass. 

2. Peace and Arbitration—Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner, Vienna, Austria. 

3. The Camp-Fire Girls; the New Patriotism 

Luther Halsey Gulick, Director of Department 
of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Department of School Administration. 

President—William Wirt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Gary, Ind. tip ha 

Vice-president—Harlan* Updegraff, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary—William George Bruce, Editor Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Local Committee—Samuel B. Allison, Principal 
of Walsh School, Twentieth and Johnson Streets. 
MONDAY FORENOON, JULY 8, 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

President's Address: School Econom. -William 
Wirt, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, ind. 

Discussion. 

School Facilities for Play—FE. B. 
South Park Playgrounds, Chicago, Il. 

Discussion. 

School Facilities for Work—(Speaker to be sup- 
plied). 

Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, JULY 10, 
9:00 O'CLOCK. 

School Architecture (illustrated with stereopti 
con views)—-William B. Ittner, Architect, Board 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion. 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 


‘ *e ” 
‘The Spirit of Progress 

is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM I8S_ DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State in the Union. rose 

It does not re-heat and ¢ir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up, 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expensive 
experts to repair; other sys- 
tems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove Pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. ipe furnished free 5 
feet from center of heater, ad- 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
50c. per foot. All other sys- 
tems require expensive inde- 
pendent foul air flues or ducts, 
either metal, brick or stone. 


Correspondence solicited 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 





THURSDAY FORENOON, JULY 11, 
9:30 O'CLOCK. 

Round table conference. 

Topic: Can the Administration Department of 
a School System Serve as a Laboratory for the 
Industrial Training of Children? 

Topic: What School Facilities Should be Pro- 
vided for Instruction by Means of Motion-Picture 


Machines, Stereopticon Lanterns, Phonographs, 
Player Pianos, etc.? 


PITMAN CENTENARY. 

Isaac Pitman, the famous inventor of the mod- 
ern English shorthand system, was born January 
4, 1813, and the centenary of his birth will fall in 
the year 1913. = 

The event will be celebrated in London in a 
manner befitting the importance of Pitman’s serv- 
ice and a committee has already been formed to 
prepare a program for the occasion. It is ex- 
pected that the celebration will take the form of 
a public meeting in London, and that an exhibi- . 
tion of books, pamphlets, portraits, etc., illustrat- 
ing the history of shorthand, will be held. The 
committee in charge consists of more than fifty 
leading literary men, journalists, educators, 
statesmen, jurists and stenographers of Great 
Britain, and is headed by Sir Thomas Crosby, 
Lord Mayor of London. 


A HELPFUL MANUAL. 

The elements of school building design, as ex- 
emplified by leading authors and authorities on 
the subject, have been collated by Mr. Robert C. 
Sweatt, official architect of the Spokane board of 
education, and issued in a neat pamphlet. Every 
point in schoolhouse designing and construction 
which the architect, the hygienist or the school 
board member can have any question about, is 
touched upon briefly but comprehensively. The 
booklet should be in the hands of every school 


board which is considering the erection of a new 
schoolhouse. 


On May 9, 1912, the voters of the Middletown 
(Conn.) city school district authorized the board 
of education to spend $95,000 on a new addition to 
the high school building. The present building 
accommodates but 340 of the total enrollment of 
500 high-school pupils, 
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WATER COLORS 
The First and still the Best. 


DRAWING BOOKS 


Practical, Progressive, Educational 


CRAYONEX 
The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 
Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY. 
NewYork, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas. 





THE PRESIDENT SAID:— 


WHEN THE SCHOOL BOARD OF ONE OF OUR LARGER CITIES 
WAS CONSIDERING CONTRACTING FOR LOCKERS FOR ANOTHER YEAR, 


“THE FEDERAL 


HAS GIVEN US A BETTER LOCKER FOR 
LESS MONEY—AND PROMPT DELIVERIES” 


COM PANY 


WORKS: 4545 W. HOMER ST. 


TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
ever Invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground reacwee adopted and used exclusively by the 
City o 


hicago. 





Mr. Russell Hinman, a director of the Amer- 
ican Book Company, and chief of its editorial 
department, died at his home in Summit, N. J., 
on the 28th of April. 


Mr. Hinman was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 23, 1853, and was descended from a family 
noted in the early history of the Connecticut 


colony. He was educated at Antioch College, 
where he received the degree of civil engineer, 
and at once obtained employment in his chosen 
profession with the Southern Railway, which 
was then under construction. 


In 1878 he entered the editorial office of Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Company, of Cincinnati, pub- 
lishers of schoolbooks. His natural bent and 
professional training led him to take an active 
interest in the geographic publications of that 
‘house, and he was soon busily engaged in mak- 
ing the corrections and revisions necessary to 
keeping geographies largely in use in the schools 
accurate and up-to-date. 

In 1888 his Eclectic Physical Geography was 
published and was recognized at once as an orig- 
inal work of great merit, although when first 
issued it did not bear the author’s name. 


The Eclectic Geographies, which had a wide 
use when Mr. Hinman first began his work with 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company, were subse- 
quently thoroughly revised by him, even to the 
extent of practically re-writing the series; and 
the books profited greatly by his clear and forci- 
ble style and exact scholarship. 

In 1890 Mr. Hinman declined an appointment 
as geographer of the eleventh census and came 
to New York, where he entered the editorial 
department of the American Book Company. In 
his twenty-two years of service with the Com- 
pany, possibly more manuscripts of school text- 
books passed through his hands, receiving the 
benefit of his advice and suggestion in process of 
publication, than have been similarly treated by 
any other editor in the country. Besides revis- 
ing many geographies, he was co-author of a 
widely used series, in addition to his physical 


Used 
in every description. 
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THERE ARE PLEASED CUSTOMERS IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD — LET US REFER YOU TO THEM. 


FEDERAL STEEL FIXTURE 





CHICAGO 


Anetican Pole House C0 


Manufacturers of 











Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 








— 


School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School 
Buildings. Now in use in nearly all sections 
of the United States. Our Patent Con- 
struction insures a building that is abso- 
lutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write 
for catalogue, plans and prices to 


(tice, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Now We Have It 


You have waited years for it. 
which we list all school text books, and school supplies of every 
Just think what a saving it means to you —all 
your orders can be filled at one time and only one expense. 
Write now, immediately, for this — ‘“New Idea’’ catalogue. 


KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 


Our new 1912 catalogue, in 


Wholesale School Text Books and 


Send for Catalogue. 


W. S. TOTHILL  Céstediisns 1275) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


geography. Authors and educators generally, 
who came in contact with him, were always im- 
pressed with his scientific attainments, his broad 
knowledge, and his exact scholarship, as well as 
with his indomitable energy and intense applica- 
tion. 

In 1903 Mr. Hinman became a director of the 
American Book Company, which office he re- 
tained until his death. He is survived by his 
wife and four children and his aged father, who 
resided with his son at Summit. 

Mr. Hinman was a rapid and accurate worker, 
a man of active and constructive mind. His 
great experience in selecting manuscripts and 
seeing through the press books on a wide range 
of subjects and of all grades, gave him an un- 
usual breadth of view and a well trained judg- 
ment of how best to meet the educational de- 
mands of the schools. He was a _ public-spirited 
citizen, active in promoting the interests of his 
community, and was held in high esteem for his 
attainments and character. 


Mr. Edgar S. Webb. 

Previous to the reorganization of Thompson, 
Brown & Company, in February, 1911, by Mr. 
Burges Johnson and his associates, this old, well- 
established firm confined its business almost 
wholly to New England and the Middle Atlantic 





MR. EDGAR WEBB 
Western Manager Thompson Brown Co 


den & Co.) 


(Johnson, Blag 
Indianapolis, Ind 


59-67 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


School Supplies 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


states. At that time, Mr. Lawrence McTurnan, 
a new member of the firm, opened a branch office 
in Indianapolis, establishing the first depository 
of the house in the middle-west. When Mr. Me 
Turnan withdrew from the company last fall, 
Mr. Edgar Webb was chosen as the man best 
fitted to introduce the Thompson-Brown list to 
the school public of the West. 

Mr. Webb is an Indianian by birth and train- 
ing. His education was received at the Indiana 
State Normal School in Terre Haute and at the 
Indiana State University in Bloomington. He 
taught for some time and for seven years was in 
business as publisher and editor of a daily news- 
paper. His present connection was made No- 
vember first, 1911, and has proved an immediate 


success. Mr. Webb’s office and depository is lo- 
cated at 2219 North Alabama Street, Indian- 
apolis. 


MR. YEAW JOINS NEWSONS. 

Mr. Everett Yeaw, whose experience in school- 
book publishing covers a period of over twenty 
five years, has acquired a substantial interest 
in the business of Newson & Company, and will 
be actively identified with the management of 
that house in the future. 

Mr. Yeaw was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1882, and began his publishing career 
as a representative of Messrs. Clark & Maynard, 
On Mr. Clark’s withdrawal from the firm in 1889, 
Mr. Yeaw purchased his interest. The firm name 
was changed to Effingham, Maynard & Com 
pany, continuing as such until 1893, when it was 
consolidated with Charles E. Merrill & Company, 
under the corporate name of Maynard, Merrill 
& Company. Mr. Yeaw was elected treasurer of 
the new company. On the death of Mr. May- 
nard, in 1899, Mr. Yeaw was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and on the reorganization of the firm in 
1907, was again made treasurer. From this po- 
sition he withdrew in 1910, and since then has 
enjoyed a well-earned period of leisure. 

Mr. Yeaw’s connection with Newson & Com 
pany promises well. The house, although com- 
paratively very young, has built up a strong list 
of textbooks, and by sheer merit, has won a con- 
siderable number of valuable adoptions in all 
parts of the country. 


Mr. Norman T. Pool has recently resigned the 
southern managership of the Educational Publish 
ing Company to take a similar position with the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. He makes his home 
in Atlanta and has an office in the Austell Build- 
ing in that city. 
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of great help in arranging new ones. 





selection of your equipment. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 


Mr. E. ©. Chamberlain, who formerly repre 
sented Allyn & Bacon in the Middle West, now 
makes his headquarters at Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Carl T. Madsen of Allyn & Bacon has been 
transferred from Minnesota to Ohio. He 
at Columbus. 

Mr. A. J. Wilkinson, who looks after the in- 
terests of the American Book Company in west- 
ern Virginia, has recently changed his place of 
residence from Grafton to Huntington. 

Mr. C. E. Hugley is a new representative of D. 
Appleton & Company in the state of Missouri. 
He makes his home at Columbia. 

Mr. E. L. Cummings, who looks after the in- 
terests of the Milton Bradley Company in north 
ern New York, has removed his residence from 
Springfield, Mass., to Lyons, N. Y. 

Mr. F. E. Baker, Michigan representative of 
Henry Holt & Company, has recently removed 
from Reading to Hillsdale, Mich. 

Mr. ©. W. Roadman is a new representative 
of Houghton Mifflin Company. He makes his 
headquarters in Chicago and covers the Dakotas 

The J. B. Lippincott Company has recently 
added Mr. G. W. McMurtrey, Ava, Mo., to its 


agency force. 


resides 


Shorten Elementary Course. 

Superintendent Fred W. Robbins of Lebanon, 
Pa., is a firm believer in the six-year elementary 
course plan. He says: 

As a matter of national pride, if for no other 
reason, the eleinentary course should be shortened 
at least one year. In many foreign countries the 
elementary schools include a system of education 
which is concluded at 12 or 18 years of age. It 
is said that the United States is almost the only 
considerable nation that prolongs its system of 
elementary education to eight or nine years, and 
not only is the course two or three years longer, 
but is no more thorough than in most foreign 
countries. Thus we devote about twice ag much 
time to the study of English as the Germans do 
to the study of their own language and obtain 
poorer results 

We owe a 
children 
hine-year 


shorter elementary course to the 
who under the pressure of an eight or 
course never enter the high schools, 


PLANS typical of other playgrounds frequently prove 
ging Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 
Write us your problem — 
our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


156 Geary Street 



















nor do they expect to do so. The average age 
of entrance to the high school is about 15 years. 
At present the act regulating the employment of 
children in Pennsylvania requires all children to 
r main in school until they reach the age of 14 

“ars. Hence if children entered the high school 
at 12 or 14, as they should under the seven-year 
elementary course, they would have at least one 
or two years in the high school before an em- 
ployment certificate could be granted. With one 
or two years of the course completed sacrifices 
both by parents and children are often made to 
finish the high school course. But even for those 
who do not remain to graduate it means a new 
outlook on life. 

A shortening of the elementary course will have 
two important effects in high school attendance. 
In a brief period of time the number attending 
will be doubled and the proportion of the num- 
ber of boys to the number of girls will be much 
greater than under a longer elementary course. 
For those whose school life ends with the high 
school the term in years should be shortened. 
Children who enter the high school at 12 or 13 
should be graduated at 16 or 17. Sixteen years 
is about the age when banks, stores and industries 
wish to take boys. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 5-8. Playground and Recreation Associa 
tion of America at Cleveland, O. H. 8S. Brancher, 
secretary, New York, N. Y. 

June 5-6. County Superintendents’ 
tion of Wisconsin at Marinette. 

June 10-12. National Conference on Education 
of Dependent, Backward, Truant and Delinquent 
Children, at Cleveland, O. E. L. Coffeen, secre- 
tary, Westboro, Mass. 

June 19-21. West Virginia State Teachers’ As 
sociation, at Wheeling. I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24-28. Catholic Education Association at 
Pittsburgh. F. W. Howard, secretary general, 
Colurfibus, O. 

June 25-26-27. Ohio State Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Cedar Point. W. B. Kershner, secretary 
treasurer 

June 25-26-27 
tion at Louisville. 
head, Ky. 


Associa- 


Kentucky 
Mrs 


Education Associa 
Cora Stewart, More- 


Zwellweger Air Washing Fan, Froebel School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Zellweger Air Washing and 
Cooling Fan 


It is a most compact, selfcontained machine, which performs the 
four functions of blowing air,—purifying and humidifying air,—elimi- 
nating water drops from the air—and of recirculating the washwater. 

It is effective, self-cleaning and uncloggable. 

It requires no special attention and is durable. 

It automatically regulates the water supply and prevents the wash- 
water from becoming foul. 

It furnishes more air for equal power than a combination of any 
kind of fan with separate spray washers, pump and stationary eliminator. 

Any centrifugal fan can be transformed into a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory Air Washer, by substituting for the old wheel a Zellweger Filter 
Wheel with the necessary water pipes. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


J. Zellweger and Sons 
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19 ADELAIDE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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June 25-28. Maryland State Teachers’ 
ciation at Braddock Heights. BEarle B. 
president, Rockville. 


June 26-28. Society for the Promotion of En- 


Asso- 
Wood, 


gineering Education, at Boston, Mass. H. H. Nor- 
ris, secretary, Champaign, Il. 
July 2-8-4. American Institute of Instruction 


at North Conway, N. H. 

July 5. Southern Kindergarten Association at 
Knoxville, Tenn. Marion §S. Hanckel, School- 
field, Va. 

July 6-12. National Education Association at 
Chicago. CC. G. Pearse, president, Milwaukee; 
Irwin Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

July 15-19. National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, at Spokane. 

July 25-26-27. Illinois Country Teachers’ As- 
sociation at De Kalb. William C. Casey, presi- 
dent, Decatur. 

Sept. 23-28. Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography at Washington, D. 
©. John 8. Fulton, general secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Nov. 6-7-8. Nebraska 
Principals’ Association at 
Kolls, Grand Island. 

Noy. 28. County Superintendents of Southwest 
Missouri at Springfield. E. H. Newcomb, county 
superintendent, Neosho, Mo, 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


\ Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting of 
School Children. By Leonard P. Ayers. Report, 5 cents; 
scale, 5 cents. An attempt—successful to a degree, in 
our opinion—to remove the judgment of the quality of 
handwriting from subjective opinion and to substitute 
therefor the verdict of evidence based on trial. ; 

Yorkville, 8. ©., School Report. Prepared by J. H. 
Witherspoon, superintendent, 


Superintendents and 
Omaha. Dorothea 


Illinois Bird and Arbor Day Annual, 1912. Spring 
field. F. G. Blair, state superintendent. 

Danbury School Report, 1911. Prepared by Supt. 
George H. Tracy. 

Winnebago County School Report, 1911. 0O. J. Kern, 
superintendent, Rockford, Il. 

How the Fourth Was Celebrated in 1911. By Lee F. 
Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 10 cents. 


This suggestive pamphlet should be in the hands of every 
school official who purposes to assist, as he should, in 
the celebration of our national holiday. 
Course of Study and Rules, Hiawatha High School. 
Compiled by Supt. 8. W. Moore, Hiawatha, Kans. 
Arbor and Bird-Day Manual for West Virginia. 


Issued by M. P, Shawkey, superintendent of public in- 
struction 
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STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 





Send for samples of ful) line 


| 
| 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 
















THE SCHOOLHOUSE AND ITS EQUIP- 
MENT. 


(Concluded from Page 32) 
that the floor of any classroom can be cleared 
in one minute. 
The chair is made of genuine solid oak and 
finished in the dark Fumed Mission color, 
waxed. The writing shelf is adjustable to the 





MOULTHROP MOVABLE SCHOOL CHAIR 


proper heighth by means of a wrench. It has 
a pencil groove and inkwell and is supported 
by cold-rolled steel braces. The drawer under 
the seat is ample for all the ordinary needs of 
the pupil. The back legs are tipped with heavy 
flat metal slides, which prevent noise and scrap- 


Sanitary Teacher's Desk of Latest Design 


Easy Writing 





— 40 


SUPPLIES 


Prompt Service and Low Prices 





ARE ESSENTIAL FEATURES 
THAT ARE DEMANDED IN 


Perfect Blackboard 





Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages, 
ete. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly and 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors, Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c, stamps, 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, W. Y. 


ing when chairs are moved. The front legs 
are tipped with rubber to insure quiet and 
resiliency. Every chair can easily sustain a 
weight of 200 pounds. Manufactured by Langs- 
low Fowler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

nn * % 

The Standard Adjustable Desk is the adap- 
tation of the adjustable idea to the regular 
school desk. The tops and seat can be raised 
and lowered independently without affecting 





STANDARD ADJUSTABLE DESK 


the position of the seat on the floor. The op- 
eration is exceedingly simple. The iron cast- 
ings are made very rigid and the woods are 
well seasoned and well finished. Manufactured 
by Haney School Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Nine hundred high schools and 10,000 com- 
mon schools in Ohio are teaching agriculture 
already under the provisions of the state law 
that went into effect last September. The work 
is being directed largely from the state school 
commissioner’s office, according to a _ report 
given out in Columbus. 


Write for Our Catalog 


Easy Erasing 


Crayon 


You needcrayon. The health of your school children demands that 
you should use only those proved to be really sanitary. Samples 
of National Dustless Crayon will be sent on application, and by 
comparison will be found the one best Dustless Crayon. 


NATIONAL CRAYON CO. -- West Chester, Penna. 


‘‘Meclntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 





THE COLLEGE BENCH 
LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet 

the demand for a high grade school 
| lantern which is interchangeable for 
| Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 

It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- 
| tee, and 35 years’ experience (we 
| build nothing but Lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet “Projec- 
tion Pointers’ which is sent on 
request. Our catalog is free — write 
for it. 


Mcintosh Stereopticon Company 
427 Atlas Block 


CHICAGO 


— + Cornell Sectional Buildings 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


Practical work is combined with the lecture 
and book instruction. Practical experiments in 
the germination and growing of seeds are be- 
ing made in the primary grades. More ad- 
vanced classes study the ingredients of the soil 
and how to analyze it. Autumn reports on 
summer ventures, including the money derived 
from garden crops and from poultry, will help 
to give a practical touch to the instruction. 

Poultry, animals and bees are studied, as 
well as botanical topics. Sanitation and meas- 
ures against insect pests are important branches. 
Here are some topics which give a further idea 
of the range of study: 

Weather observation, migration of birds, care 
of lawns, study of simple tools and machines, 
water supply, lighting systems, transplanting 
trees, good roads, marketing methods, weeds, 
fruit grafting, fungi and farm housekeeping. 

Youngstown, O. The Rayen high school will 
be equipped to house a complete commercial de- 
partment. 

Denver, Colo. The school board is instituting 
the “Diogenes” system of instruction at the 
manual training high school. It is proposed to 
take the class to information instead of bring- 
ing it to them. The supervisor takes a number 
of the class to the stores, where they are shown 
practical methods of buying. It is planned to 
give the students a practical training which will 
meet their needs after graduation. In sewing, 
the girls make a year’s trousseau for a limited 
sum. The domestic class must buy 
goods at the stores, after which they listen to a 
lecture. The hardware department and meat 
market must be visited, where they learn prices 
and quality of goods. 


science 


Chicago, Ill. The building committee of the 
board of education has concurred in the pro- 
posal to teach wireless telegraphy in the high 
schools. 


Salem, Ore. P. J. Kuntz, of Owatonna, 
Minn., has been elected superintendent of 
schools. 
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In Cakes - In Pans - 
FORTALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
ey are unequalied for educational purposes, and have 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly | 


designed for educational work. 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, 


what your school requires. 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
Address our nearest office. 


- Springfield, Massachusetts m | 
San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: 


together with many other art work materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Atlanta 








MEDICAL INSPECTION WITHOUT 
PHYSICIANS. 
Can the schools effectively preserve the health 
of pupils without systematic medical inspection 


by physicians and nurses? Are teachers able, 
with the aid of carefully worked out instruc- 
tions, to take the place of doctors in detecting 
contagious diseases, ordinary physical defects 
and subnormal conditions in their pupils? 
These questions are being asked by hundreds of 
school boards where the local situation does not 
permit of the elaborate systems of inspection 
and reporting of diseases in vogue in our large 
cities. 

The experiences of Supt. Walter R. Siders 
of Pocatello, Idaho, proves conclusively that 
teachers may with a little knowledge of disease 
symptoms do much in detecting incipient cases. 
The following instructions, prepared with the 
co-operation of physicians, have been found of 
assistance in the Pocatello schools: 

Premonitory Symptoms of Disease. 

Teachers will please make it a part of each 
day’s work to pass among their pupils and to 
note their physical condition. Pupils not in a 
normal condition should be questioned apart from 
the other pupils so as not to alarm the school- 
room. All pupils having any of the symptoms of 
contagious disease should be sent to the prin- 
cipals at once. 

It is necessary that teachers exercise great 
eare, and that they look into the conditions of 
the health of the children very carefully. Teach- 
ers will, of course, avoid arousing the fears of 
the children. 

I. General Symptoms of Disease. 

1. Slight indisposition. Irritable. Cry easily. 
No desire to play. Some loss of appetite. All 
tired out. 


GAS STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 





In Tubes 


HOOVER BROS. 





2. Complaint of headache, either by speaking 


of same, or by passing the hand over the aching 
part. 

8. Note color as shown in face, lips and ears. 
(Note any deviation from normal healthy color.) 
Earliest observed in ears, except jaundice, which 
shows in whites of eyes. Redness or perhaps 
paleness of the face with one or more of the 
above mentioned conditions should make one 
think of a fever; the paleness especially is often 
marked just before the child is attacked with the 
more severe and regular symptoms of the dis- 
ease, as vomiting, pain, sleepy at unusual times. 

4. If the throat is inflamed, patient may be 
seen to swallow repeatedly and may raise its 
hand to the throat. May have an irritating 
cough. 

5. Loss of power to concentrate. 
partures from the child’s normal 
dition. 

6. Nervousness and restlessness, shown espe- 
clally by a sudden start. For example, when a 
book or some other article falls from a desk. 


II. Specific Symptoms of Disease. 
1. Scarlet Fever. Scarlatina: Simple, Angi 
osa, Malignant. (Differ only in degree of severi- 


Note any de- 
mental con- 


ty.) Sudden rise in temperature. Pulse rapid. 
Red rash on neck and breast. Sore throat. Pain 
in swallowing. Headache. Vomiting. Straw- 


berry tongue. Skin hot and dry. 
sign: White line appearing at the 
the finger nail and pulp. 

2. Diphtheria. Pharyngeal (ordinary form), 
and Laryngeal (Membraneous croup, true croup). 


McCollom’s 
junction of 


(a) Simple.—Difficulty in swallowing, and pain 
in throat. Burning skin. Pains in limbs. Thin 
nasal discharge. (b) Malignant.—Severe fever. 


Chilliness and shivering. Vomiting or purging. 


Great prostration and _ restlessness. Anxious 
countenance. Skin hot. Face flushed. Throat 


sore. Mucous 
Tonsils swollen. 


membrane of throat bright red. 
dray or white patches of deposit 


¢, SUPERIOR PRODUCT 


WEST WATER & WELLS ST. + 


| : 
ENGRAVING GO. | 
| MILWAUKEE 


U EA 





+ PHONE GRAND 1960. 


on tonsils. Glands of 
Sometimes pain in ear, 
neck. 

3. Measles. Quick rise of temperature to 102- 
104. Watery eyes. Congested eyes. Restlesgness. 
Headache. Fever. Sneezing. Running from the 
nose, symptoms similar to a cold. Often cough 
and slight sore throat. Digestion disturbed. 
Coarse, pink papules appear about the fourth day. 
Eruption begins on face, may be raised patches. 
Characteristic body odor. 

4. Whooping Cough. Symptoms similar to a 
cold. Cannot determine beyond question of doubt 
until they whoop. 

5. Chicken Pow. Elevation 
Eruption of papules, which 
Eruptions appear on scalp, 
tremities. Seldom, if ever, 
on sole of foot. 

6. Smallpog, - Chill. 
iting. Pain in back. Coated tongue. Papular 
eruption, at first vesicles, becoming pustules. 
Papular eruptions in palm of hand or on sole of 
foot the principal differential diagnostic symp- 
toms between smallpox and chicken pow, the for- 
mer having these eruptions, the latter never. 

7. Mumps. Occasional vomiting. Swelling at 
the angle of the jaw, swelling running up to the 
ear on one or both sides of the face. The mumps 
is an inflammation of the parotid salivary gland. 

8. Tuberculosis. Cough with expectoration. 


Rapid pulse. Afternoon temperature. Pmacta- 
tion. 


9. Contagious 
symptoms. 


III. 


neck always enlarged. 
and generally stiffness of 


of temperature. 
become vesicles. 
face, trunk and ex- 
in palm of hand or 


Fever. Headache. Vom- 


Skin Diseascs. No general 

To be discovered by inspection. 

Symptoms of Chronic Diseases and 
Conditions Among Children. 


Snoring. Inattention (“vacant expression’). 
Nasal voice. Nasal discharge. 


2. Hypertrophied Tonsils. 
gious diseases. Inspection shows large tonsils. 
Nasal voice. Sometimes the symptoms are sim- 
ilar to Adenoid symptoms. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 

A free dental clinic for children enrolled in 
the schools of Baltimore, Md., has been opened 
by the Maryland Council of Oral Hygiene. 
Sixty dentists have volunteered their services. 

The importance of the janitor in keeping 
schoolhouses in healthful condition has been 


Subject to conta- 


ne ee 
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Two of Education’s Greatest Aids 


THE EDISON SOHOOL KINETO- 
SCOPE, the great inventor’s greatest 
gift to the youth of America. Being 
adopted by leading schools, public and 
private. Small, compact, safe, inex- 
pensive. 


The Logical, Successful Means 
for Ulustrating 


History, geography, biology, zoology, 
the sciences, manual training, econom- 
ics and kindred subjects. on-inflam- 
mable, 80-foot films contain as many 
pictures as the usual 1000-foot films, 
are low cost and exchangeable. So 
simple a child can operate it. So 
cheap that every school will want one. 
Weighs only 20 pounds. Uses either 
electric light or acetylene. 


THE RADIANT VELLUM SCREEN, 
for any stereopticon or motion picture 
machine. Shows pictures in a lighted 
room more clear and distinct than any 
other will in a darkened room. Ban- 
ishes eye strain and close atmosphere. 


Show Pictures in Bright Sunlight 

Has Brilliant Metallic Surface 

Nothing to break or peel. Portable. 
Can be rolled, tacked on frame or wall, 
or hung like a window shade. Light in 
weight, opaque, waterproof. Smooth, 
olished surface, 50 per cent added 
ustre. Marvelously enhances colors 
and stereoscopic effects. Any size— 
seamless to 12 feet wide. Low in 
cost, and fully guaranteed. Furnished 
— atented method for holding taut 
an at. 








Plaster 
Casts 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique. Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc, 
= * * for * * B® 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 
These Art Productions have 


never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 





By all means write TODAY for 
detailed descriptions of these fas- 
cinating makers of lasting impres- 
sions. Learn all about their pos- 


sibilities. 


the information. 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Dealers in Projection Appara- 
tus, Lantern Slides, Scientific 
Instruments and Supplies 


DEPT. Y, 918 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCENERY 














and Stage Fixtures write us. 








2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 


pointed out forcibly by Dr. Helen C. Putnam of 
Providence, R. I. Dr. Putnam says: 

Freedom from dust, the right temperature 
and humidity, and all the oxygen there is are 
indispensable details for growing healthy chil- 
dren with healthy appetites for learning. Be- 
cause our schools are dusty, overheated, 
with parched air, and cut off from direct open 
air, school children become pale, tired and in- 
creasingly tuberculous; while the tuberculous 
and anemic children doing the same work in 
fresh air schools grow stronger and rosier, 
catch up with their grades and gain all in spite 
of their handicaps. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis among teachers is higher than the aver- 
age death rate from it, and higher than in any 
other profession. 

School janitors are laying the foundation of 
the nation’s health and of the health of future 
generations day by day; they make the environ- 
ment and form the health habits of the children, 
potential parents. We provide no training for 
this responsibility. We do not even require the 
supervisors of janitors to be technically trained 
in Sanitary care of school premises. We appoint 
men with picked-up knowledge, and pay the 
salaries of experts. In many places, janitors’ 
salaries average higher than teachers’. That 
is so in Springfield. Teachers spend years in 
training and are frequently tested. Drug clerks, 
assistants in libraries, trained nurses and other 
trained workers are glad of $1,000 or $1,500 or 
$2,000 a year. When we neglect schools for pre- 
paring janitors, we invite tuberculosis, infant 
mortality rates placing us below the average of 
nations, and other evils attending ill-health. 

School sanitation means good housekeeping. 
Janitors need training in good housekeeping. 
Schools can be kept as free from dust as the 
best kept homes or hospitals. I have seen them 
so. Temperature can be kept between 68 and 65 
degrees with humidity around 60 or 70. There 








Before placing your order for Scenery 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Rererences: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A postal will bring all 
. . Formators. 


Milwaukee, - 









The 


is no patented system I know that prevents open- 
ing all the windows at the same time once an 
hour while the children run or dance. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way to secure each of 
these health details. The chief obstacle is not 
expense. It is “We never have.” Classes for 
janitors introduced into evening trade schools 
can supply practice work (corresponding to 
“shop work”) as janitors’ assistants in the day 
time, at 15 cents an hour or less. 


An argument for more open-air schools in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is conveyed in the report for 
the months of January and February, just made 
by Assistant Health Officer Peters of that city 
on the open-air class on the roof of the First 
Intermediate school. The report shows that the 
nineteen pupils gained an average of 6.35 
pounds during two months. During January 
the room was kept at an average temperature 
of 22 degrees above zero, while in February the 
average was 26.7 degrees. The aggregate weight 
of the nineteen children at the beginning of 
January was 819.50 pounds. At the end of 
February the aggregate was 940.25, a net gain 
of 120.75 pounds. The average weight per pupil 
at the beginning of January was 43.13 pounds. 
The greatest single gain was 1114 pounds. Two 
pupils gained 11 pounds each. The average 
daily attendance was 95.2 per cent, as against 
93.3 per cent for similar schools in Chicago. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
ordered that lunchrooms of the open-air schools 
be scrubbed semi-monthly instead of five times 
each year. Penny lunchrooms maintained in 
elementary schoolhouses must be scrubbed semi- 
weekly. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has or- 
dered that children enrolled in the elementary 
schools furnish their own towels. The common 
roller towels have been discontinued. 

Malden, Mass. A dental clinic has been es- 
tablished. 





THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. Made in 4 Grades: B., 4. B., H., HH. 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 


competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 





Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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Drawing 





Two medical inspectors, a specialist in eye, 
ear and throat troubles and a general practi- 
tioner have been appointed by the school board 
of Altoona, Pa. They will make a complete ex- 
amination of all children, twice annually, and 
will make regular visits to the school buildings 
to watch suspected infectious or contagious cases 
of illness. A salary of $300 per year is to be 
paid. 

At a recent meeting of the county school 
board of St. John County, Florida, resolutions 
were passed to have all school children exam- 
ined by physicians and certificates of health 
given. Where affections are found, parents will 
be notified at once, and the children taken out 
of school until they are well. 

The Springfield, Ill., school authorities have 
upon recommendation of the state health board 
ordered : 

1. That all children suffering from granu- 
lar eye-lids or trachoma in an inflammatory 
stage be rigidly excluded from schools. 

2. That this complete exclusion be continued 
until the attending physician certifies that the 
inflammatory or contagious stage of the dis- 
ease is over. 

3. That the child may then return to school 
provided he remains under constant medical 
treatment, seeing the physician at least once a 
week until absolute recovery is assured. 

Urbana, Ill. Dental inspection has been be- 
gun by the local dentists. ‘he inspection is 
merely preliminary for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the condition of the children’s mouths 
and for remedying those in a serious condition. 


Elgin, Ill. <A free dental clinic for school 
children is being considered by the local den- 
tists. It is proposed that each doctor be as- 
signed to examine the teeth of the children, 
place fillings and do other necessary work, 
without charge. 
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In Practically Every State of the Union 


some sort of law or ruling has now been made against the common drinking 
cup or tin dipper. Where state legislatures have not passed 





ee 
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Edwardsville, Ill. 


Branches: 


drinking problem. 


a law, health boards with mandatory powers 
have ruled against the “cup of death.” 


What has happened in your state ? 


No matter who made the law, Nelson 
fountains offer the ideal solution of your 
You must get them to 
know you are complying with your law. 


Our Pedestal Fountains with Nelson 
Self-closing Fountain valve, vitreous China 
Jet,and concealed Pressure Regulator mark 
an epoch in Drinking Fountain making. 


OUR CATALOG ON REQUEST 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Ksssysssnsnsssianessestsesrsentinnn sessional sess 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


New Britain, Conn. The school committee 
has recently acted upon a petition of the local 
teachers and has granted a general increase in 
salary. The minimum pay for grades below 
the sixth, including the kindergartens, has been 
fixed at $450. For the sixth grade an initial 
salary of $500 will be paid, and for the seventh 
and eighth grades $550. The maximum sal- 
aries to be paid after six years are $700 for the 
kindergarten and the grades up to the fifth, $750 
for the sixth grade, $800 for the seventh and 
eighth grades. Teachers of especial merit may 
be paid $50 above the maximum. 

The school board of Sioux City, Ia., has re- 
cently adopted a new salary schedule providing 
increases for a majority of the teachers in its 
employ. The schedule divides the teaching 
corps into three classes, of which the lowest, 
Class A, includes first-year teachers who are to 
receive $540. Class B is for first-year teach- 
ers who can command a salary of $585, and for 
second-year teachers at a salary of $600. Class 
C! is for first- and second-year teachers at $625; 
third- and fourth-year teachers at $650, fifth- 
and sixth-year teachers at $675 and seventh- 
year teachers or over, at the maximum of $700. 

The board adopted the following rule for the 
operation of the schedule: 

No teacher will be promoted from Class A 
who does not receive a rating of “good.” 

No teacher will be promoted from Class B 
who does not receive a rating of “strong.” 

Teachers of Class A and of the first year of 
Class B, who receive “superior” ratings, may 
be advanced not more than two points in their 
salary schedule. 

In applying this schedule the salaries re- 
ceived during the school year of 1911-12 shall 
be the basis of promotion and not the years of 
service of the teacher. 

Only teachers who are normal school gradu- 
ates or whose experience and subsequent sum- 


mer school credits place them on a par with 
state normal school graduates, are eligible to 
promotion in Class C. 

The board of education reserves the privilege 
of requiring summer school ,attendance as a 
condition to employment or to promotion when- 
ever the best interests of the school would seem 
to justify it. 

The school board of Malden, Mass., has in- 
creased the maximum salaries of the teachers 
in the grades from $675 to $700. 

Taunton, Mass. The teaching corps of the 
elementary schools have been granted a general 
increase of $50. 

The teachers’ association of Providence, R. L,, 
has recently petitioned the school board to in- 
crease the minimum salary from $500 to $600 
and to fix the maximum at $1,000. 

Higher paid and more thoroughly equipped 
teachers are urged for the public schools of the 
country by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
commissioner of education, in his annual re- 
view of educational conditions soon to be dis- 
tributed by the bureau of education. 

The report, which deals with a period cover- 
ing the first ten years of the present century, 
shows that, though the average monthly salary 
of male teachers increased 38 per cent and the 
salary of female teachers 27 per cent, the aver- 
age annual pay of teachers, including those in 
the big cities and high schools, is less than 
$500. 

“Tn some states,” Dr. Claxton says, “the wage 
scale for teachers falls far below the country- 
wide average. In eleven states the average an- 
nual salary for teachers is less than $400; in 
eight it is less than $300; in two less than $250. 
For salaries like this it is clearly impossible 
to hire the services of men and women of good 
native ability and sufficient scholarship, train- 
ing and experience to enable them to do satis- 
factory work. 

“Moreover, a very large percentage of the 
teachers are men and women less than 21 years 


old. In the country at large less than one-half 
have had adequate preparation for their work. 
In some states less than 25 per cent have had 
the full preparation given by normal schools 
and in most of the states less than 10 per cent 
of the teachers in the country schools have had 
such preparation.” 

The report shows that in the period covered 
the average number of days attended by each 
child enrolled in the publie schools increased 
14 per cent; the value of school property in- 
creased 75 per cent; the income of public schools 
increased 83 per cent. It also shows that the 
expenditure for public education is less than $5 
per capita in twenty-five states and less than 
$2.50 per capita in ten states.. The number of 
publie schools increased 70 per cent. 

Kingston, N. Y. The school board has re- 
cently increased the maximum pay of teachers 
by $50 per year. All grade teachers who have 
been receiving $600 or $650 during the current 
year will receive $25 additional, beginning in 
September, 1912. 

Muscatine, Ia. The salaries of all the grade 
teachers and principals employed in the schools 
have been increased $50. 

Saginaw, Mich. The board of education has 
recently adopted a new salary schedule for the 
elementary grades. It provides that inexperi- 
enced teachers who enter the service shall re- 
ceive $40 per month and shall receive increases 
of $5 per month each year, up to a maximum of 
$65, in the sixth year. Teachers of the seventh 
grade are to be allowed $2.50 additional and 
instructors of the eighth grade, $5 additional. 

The board of education of Goldsboro, N. C., 
has recently adopted the following schedule of 
salaries: 

Elementary schools—First year, $360; second 
year, $375; thereafter, annual increases of $25 
up to sixth year. Maximum paid, $475. 

High school—First year, $400; second year, 
$415; thereafter, annual increases of $25 up to 
the maximum of $515. 



















ALABAMA. 

Greensboro—Propose erection of school. Guin—High 

school will be erected. 
ARIZONA. 

Tuba—Proposals have been received by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. ©., for Western Navajo Indian School. 
Glendale—Proposals have been received for Union High 
school. J. W. Robinson, clerk. 


ARKANSAS. 
Texarkana—School will be erected; $100,000. Hot 
Springs—School will be erected; $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Centérville—$22,000, bonds, have been voted for 
school. Hayward—High school will be erected; $80,- 
000. Dinuba—Archt. J. Carl Thayer, Visalia, has plans 
for high school; $387,000. Richmond—Two grammar 
schools will be erected; $185,000. Woodland—Contract 
has been awarded for high school; $77,000. 


COLORADO. 
Pueblo—Contract has been awarded for high school, 
Dist. No. 20; $175,000. Brighton—$25,000, bonds, have 
been voted for high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport—Archt. OC. T. Beardsley has plans for school 
on No. Washington Ave. and Commercial St. Hamden— 
Propose erection of high school. Thompson—Contract 
has been awarded for school. 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa—Bids have been received for 2-story school in 
Hyde Park. T. E. Lucas, trustee. 


GEORGIA. 
Glennville—Proposals have been received for 8-room 
school. O. L. Cowart, Secretary. Athens—$100,000 bond 
issue has been authorized. 


IDAHO. 

Kellogg—Archt. L. R. Stritesky, Spokane, Wash., has 
plans for high school; $25,000. St. Anthony—High school 
will be erected; $60,000. Boise—$10,000 addition will 
be built to Franklin school. Dietrich—Bids have been 
received for school, Dist. No. 43. Stites—$65,000, bonds, 
have been voted for school. 


ILLINOIS. 

La Salle—Two-story school will be erected; $35,000. 
CO. R. Rheinhard, Secy. East St. Louis—Two schools will 
be erected; $20,000 and $30,000, respectively. Free- 
port—Bids have been received for school, Dist. No. 99, 
Chester E. Oanfield, clerk. OChampaign—Contemplate 
erection of high school; $100,000. Urbana—Propose 
erection of high school; $100,000. Sterling—Bids have 
been received for school, B Ave. and 6th St., St. Mary's 
Church. Wheeling—Archts. Lowe and Bollenbacher, Chi- 
cago, have plans for 2-story school. Rockford—aArcht. 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has plans for high school; 
$150,000. Iuka—dArchts. Payne & Son, Carthage, have 
plans for 3-room school; $5,000. Ooffeen—aArchts. L. 
Pfeiffenberger & Son, East St. Louis, have plans for 2- 
story school. Sparta—Archt. J. N. Kennedy, East St. 
Louis, has plans for 4-room school. Seward—-Two-room 
school will be erected. Ottawa—Parochial school will be 
erected, St. Patrick’s Catholic Church; $25,000. Sidell 
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WRITE Us 


E have installed heating and ventilating 
plants in twenty-one schools in one city. 
This shows some ability to ‘‘come back.”’ 
We do not claim never to have made a mistake, 
but we never make the same one twice. 


Lewis & Kitchen 


KANSAS CITY 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 








Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 





—Propose erection of high 
school. Harrisburg — Bids 
have been received for 4- 
room school. J. W. Richard- 
son, secretary. Moline—High 
school will be erected. Bloom- 
ington—Contract has been 
awarded for school; $35,- 
000. Buckingham — School 
will be erected. Canton— 
Plans have been prepared 
for grammar school; $35,- 
000. Oblong—Contract has 
been awarded for school; 
$50,000. Georgetown—High 
school will be erected. Eas- 
ton—School will be erected; 
$18,000. Cuba — $19,000, 
bonds, have been voted for 
school. 
INDIANA. 


Ft. Wayne—Archt. Chas. 
B. Weatherhogg has plans 
for 3-story manual train- 
ing school; $150,000. Hunt- 
ington—Archt. J. B. Gier- 
hart has plans for high 
school; $15,000. Grass- 
creek—One-room school will 
be erected; $3,500. E. O. 
Weeks, clerk. Ft. Wayne— 
Archt. J. M. E. Riedel has 
plans for school. Hunting- 
ton—One-room school will be erected; $3,500. Wol- 
cottville—Archt. Chas. B. Weatherhogg, Ft. Wayne, 
has plans for 3-room school; $10,000. Tyner—Five-room 
school will be erected, Polk Twp. Ft. Wayne—Archts. 
Mahurin & Mahurin have plans for school. Hammond— 
Propose erection of 3-story school; $40,000. Rochester 
—Archt, Chas. Bacon, Indianapolis, has plans for high 
school; $50,000. Elwood—Archt. Alfred Grindle, In- 
dianapolis, has plans for 8-room school, St. Joseph’s R. 
©. Church; $35,000. Acton—Contract has been awarded 
for school; $25,000. Indianapolis—Archt. Henry Gaul, 
Chicago, Ill., has plans for school, St. Mary’s R. C. 
Church; $30,000. Stilesville—Bids have been received 
for 2-story school. Boyleston—Archt. H. Dupont, Indian- 
apolis, has plans for 2-story school. Clarkshill—Archt. O 
C. Collins, Frankfort, has plans for 2-room school. Sell- 
ersburg—School will be erected. Princeton—Archt. J. 
W. Gaddis, Vincennes, has plans for high school. Decatur 
—Bids have been received for school, Dist. No. 6. Goshen 
—Proposals have been received for 2-story school. New- 
castle—Contract has been awarded for school, corner G 
and Park Aves. Scottsburg—Propose erection of high 
school; $20,000. Jasonville—Two schools will be erect- 
ed. Bentonville—Schoo] will be erected; $12,000. 


IOWA. 


Afton—$20,000, bonds, have been voted for school. 
Clarion—Bids have been received for school, Grant town- 
ship, Dist. No. 1. E, 8. Brooks, secretary. Estherville— 
Archt. J. S. Cox has plans for high school. Iowa City— 
Central high school will be erected; $28,000. Lenox— 
Bids have been received for three new schools. Henry 
A. Cochran, clerk. Massena—Archt. O. A. Houghland, 
Chariton, has plans for school; $20,000. Waterloo—Bids 
have been received for school, Blackhawk county. H. A. 
Moore, Supt. Grundy Center—Bids have been received 
for school, German Lutheran Church. Waterloo— 
Archt. J. G. Ralston has plans for 10-room school; $30,- 
000. Clarksville—Contract has been awarded for school; 
$11,000. Dumont—Contract has been awarded for school. 
Schleswig—Contract has been awarded for school; $4,650. 
Sioux City—Five-room school will be erected in Morn- 
ingside. T. ©. Prescott, secretary. Boone—Archt. John 
D. Chubb, Chicago, Ill., has plans for high school; $110,- 
000. Fairfield—Contract has been awarded for schosi 
Paullina—Bids have been received for school, District 
No. 1. L. A. Young, secretary. University Park—Archt 
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G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 


Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,"’ containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Medinah .Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Carthage, Illinois 


S. Sinclair, Oskaloosa, has plans for 1-story school, $7,- 
000. Alden—Bids have been received for school. Henry 
Tardoff, president. Bellevue—Bids have been received 
for school. J. H. Chick, secretary. Clermont—Contract 
has been awarded for school; $60,000. Manilla—Bids 
have been received for school, District No. 3. B. O. 
Wilkinson, secretary. Winterset—Bids have been re 
ceived.for school. Will J. Smith, secretary. Spencer— 
Archt. John D. Chubb, Chicago, Ill., has plans for 3-story 
high school; $55,000. Marshalltown—Propose erection 
of school; $50,000. Wellman—Contract has been award- 
ed for school; $21,000. 


KANSAS. 
Wichita—Archts, F. D. Rixse & Co. have plans for 
graded colored school; $20,000. Lincoln—Archt. ©. A. 


Smith, Salina, has plans for 2-story school; $20,000 
Wakefield—Bids have been received for school, District 
No. 39. A. DeYoung, clerk. Virgil—Archt. H. W. 
Brinkman, Emporia, has plans for 2-story school; $12,000. 
Louisburg—aArchts. Geo. P. Washburn & Son, Ottawa, has 
plans for 6-room school; $12,000. Washington—Proposals 
have been received for high school, Dist. No. 1. 8. T. 
Yoder, clerk. Kansas City—Archts. Rose & Peterson have 
plans for two schools; $15,000. Ford—Archts. Mann & 
Gerow, Hutchinson, have plans for school; $10,000. Cuba 
—Propose erection of school. Douglass—Contract has 
been awarded for school. Moundridge—School will be 
erected. 





KENTUCKY. 

Lancaster—Archts. 0. C. & E. A. Weber have plans for 
2-story school; $30,000. Owensboro—Archt. 0. W. Kim- 
berlin has plans for five district schools in Davies county. 
R. L. McFarland, Co. Supt. Hopkinsville—Archts. Wal- 
ler & Brodie have plans for school. Sarbourville—High 
school will be erected; $20,000. 

LOUISTANA. 
Columbia—Bids have been received for school. FE. H. 


Turner, secretary. New Orleans—Proposals have been 
received for schooi. Natchitoches—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school. Archts. Stevens & Nelson Oo., New 
Orleans. Bogalusa—Propose erection of school. 

MAINE. 


Brunswick—Archt. Chas. B. Greco, Boston, Mass., has 
plans for 2-story school, Parish of John the Baptist. 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis—$150,000 bond issue has been authorized 





Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Costs no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a «otton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


The Elastic Lock Adjustable 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 

Can be attached to shades already in 
window. 

Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it. 


H. B. DODGE & Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





THE WIMMER 
Shade ‘‘Adjuster’”’ 


for lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 


Regulate 
Light and 
Columbus, 0. aventilation § 


MFRS. 
ere 


HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 


School Desks and Opera Chairs 


Good Service os Right Prices 
W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


LIGHT AS YOU WANT IT 


FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Have your shades 
hung on Johnson's 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 








a Shade Adjusters. — a aS & 
Write direct for | GLOBES Act at both top and 
. $1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL bottom ends. 

prices and sample PLAIN STAND GLOBE. Have the fewest parts 

adjuster if desired. slightly different from cut, never get out of order. 

2 Wieeneld ethente but well worth twice the <— s rapidly and 

‘ 8S — £9 o 
Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest »w furnished with | price #2 for coppered 4 


and the Most Convenient Ink for Schools. | 


Stand. 
Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be | 


Handled by leading 
$10 for a lock case set eight 


Supply Houses every- 


,aem, 





maps—87 for case of 4. where, or address 
= is ware geeee™ wer sale by all R.R. JOHNSON, Mfr. Get our net prices. Every- OLIVER C. STEELE 
Choo! Supply Houses, Or 154 W.RANDOLPH 8T. thing for schools. MFG. CO. 
The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. CHICAGO, ILL. 





L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY 
Kilbourn, Wis. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
Evansville, Ind. 








for Rosewood training school 
Jones, Baltimore, has plans for 


Fourth Ave, and 29th St. Newark—Contract has been 
awarded for Caldwell high school; $32,950. New York— 


Towson 
three 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


—Archt. 
schools. 


Thos. L. —Archt. 0. A. Smith has plans for high and grade schools; 


$50,000 and $15,000, respectively, Kansas Oity—Archts. 
Miller, Opel & Torbet have plans for school; $25,000, 


Our Lads at Geet yy Contract has been awarded for Public School No. 89; 
Westminster—Archt. O. A. Thayer, Boston, has plans ur Lady of Good Counse urch. Lebanon—Archt. H. $250,000. Niagara Falls—Two-room school will be erect- 
iis S-stery cial.” Hingham haan ima P. ors. L. Pierce, Kansas City, has plans for 2-story school; $20,- ed, District No. 5; $7,000. Camillus—$35,000, bonds, 
Boston, has plans for Lincoln school, Webster—Six 000. Brookfield—Archt. A. A. Searcy, Maryville, has have been voted for high school. Rochester—Contract 
room school will be erected; $28,000. Stockbridge— plans for school, Immaculate Conception Church; $15,000. has been awarded for school No. 3. Penn Yann—dArcht. 
Archts. Cooper & Bailey, Boston, have plans for high St. Louis—Archt. J. 8. Lee has plans for school, St. J. Mills Platt, Rochester, has plans for Liberty St. 
school; $100,000. Beverly—Archt, John Ashton, Law- Roch’s Church. University—Propose erection of high School; $30,000. Sloan—School will be erected. 

rence, has plans for 2-story school; $100,000. Haver- ee ee have ant —— NORTH DAKOTA. 

hill—Archt. W. P. Reg . L Te » has l 3 f 8-5 , € BC + —Contrac nas been awarae or school; =r , \' She x 

school; $50 000. et ee eT ee $8,000. Kahoka—Contract has been awarded for school. Casselton—Archt. A. J. O'Shea, Fargo, has plans for 


MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw, W. 8.—Archt. F. W. Hollister has plans for 
Hill trade school; $125,000. Richmond—Proposals have 
been received for school. Hastings—$12,000, bonds, have 
been voted for ward schools. Adrian—Archt. P. Dede- 
richs, Detroit, has plans for 2-story school, St. Mary’s 
R. CO. Church. Grand Rapids—Plans are being prepared 
for two new schools. Archt. H. H. Turner. Jackson—Archt. 
Claire Allen has plans for school; $45,000. Muskegon— 
Archts. Robinson & Campau, Grand Rapids, have plans 
for 9-room school; $30,000. Muskegon Heights—Bids 
have been received for school, District No. 4. Wm. Tay- 
lor, treasurer. Saginaw—Archts. Cowles & Mutscheller 
have plans for 2-story school, German Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church; $12,000. Romeo—Propose erection of ward 
school. Bad Axe—Archt. E. M. Wood, Alma, has plans 
for high school; $35,000. Benton Harbor—Archt. E, L. 
Downs, Chicago, Ill., has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. 
Brown City—Two-room school will be erected. Smith's 
Creek—School will be erected. Grand Ledge—Archt. J. 
N. Churchill, Lansing, has plans for 2-story school; $18,- 
000. Lansing—Archt, E, A. Bowd has plans for school; 
$40,000. Ingallston—Proposals have been received for 
school. Eagle River—Bids have been received for school. 


Traverse City—Propose erection of Country Normal 
School. 
MINNESOTA. 

Alberta—Bids have been received for school. W. T 
Pederson, clerk Brookpark—Bids have been received 
for school, H. C. Kelsey, clerk. Dassell—Contract has 
been awarded for high school; $20,000. Edgerton— 
Archt. K. T. Snyder, Minneapolis, has plans for 8-room 
school. Lewistown—Contract has been awarded for 
school. Villard—Archts. F. W. Kinney & Co., Minne- 
apolis, have plans for school, District No. 5. Eldred— 
$10,000, bonds, have been voted for school. Hopkins— 


$7,000, bonds, have been voted for school at Glen Lake. 
Morristown—Propose erection of school. Roseau—Bids 
have been received for high school; $30,000. Archts. 
Haxby & Gillespie, Fargo, N. D. Zumbro Falls—Four- 
room school will be erected; $5,000. Lindford—Bids 
have been received for school. Baudette—Bids have been 
received for erection of school. Oliver Lyngstad, clerk. 
Big Falls—Contract has been awarded for school. Bi- 
wabik—Bids have been received for school. F. 8. Dane, 
secretary. Blackduck—School will be erected, Battle 
River Twp.; $7,000. Hayward—School will be erected, 
District No. 34; $8,500. McGrath—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school, District No. 51. Mrs. W. A. Herbig, 
clerk. New Ulm—Bids have been received for school, 
District No. 50 P. H. Furth, clerk. Mankato—State 
Archt. Clarence H. Johnston, St. Paul, has plans for 3 


story normal school; $75,000. Hutchinson—Proposals 
have been received for school, District No. 11. Pine- 
wood—Bids have been received for two 1l-room schools, 
District No. 92. Mrs. J. H. Dodge, clerk. Minneapolis- 
Archt. E. 8. Stebbins has plans for Lake Harriet school. 
Garden City—School will be erected, District No. 16; 
$8,000 Buhl—Archt. Anthony Puck, Duluth, has plans 
for high school; $100,000. Virginia—$70,000, bonds, 
have been voted for school. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Monticello—Contract has been awarded for school. 
MISSOURI. 


St. Louis—Archt. N. O. Vegley has plans for two schools, 
Rock Hill School District. Sedalia—Archt. T. W. Bast has 
plans for three schools. Duenweg—Archt. A. 0. Michaelis, 
foplin, has plans for 2-story school; $18,000. Kansas City 


Shelbina—$22,000, bonds, have been voted for school. 


MONTANA. 
Havre—Bids have been received for school, District 
No. 16; $12,000. Forsyth—Archt. B. Rivenes has plans 


for school. 
NEBRASKA. 

Clarkson—Archt. W. F. Gernandt, Fairbury, has plans 
for school; $25,000. Hastings—School will be erected; 
$50,000. Maxwell—Bids have been received for 8-room 
school. J. A. Moore, secretary. Elkhorn—Archts. Nip- 
pell & Bellas, Omaha, have plans for 1-story school, Dis- 
trict No. 3; $3,000. Scribner—$23,000, bonds, have been 
voted fer school. Omaha—Bancroft school will be erect- 
ed; $40,000. Archt. John Latenser. Royal—Archt. Geo. 
W. Burkhead, Sioux City, Ia., has plans for 2-story 


school; $10,000. Harvard—Oontract has been awarded 
for school; $15,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover—Archt. Edw. I. Wilson, Boston, Mass., has 
plans for 2-story school; $25,000, 


NEW JERSEY. 
Glen Ridge—Archt. Gregory B. Webb, New York, N. Y., 
has plans for 2-story primary school; $30,000, Eliza- 
bethtown—High school will be erected; $80,000. Archt. 
Chas. Howard Lloyd, Harrisburg, Pa. Stoneharbor- 
Archt. Henry A. Macomb, Philadelphia, Pa., has plans 
for school. Glassboro—Archts. Moffett & Stewart, Cam- 
den, have plans for school. Athenia—Two schools will be 
erected; $30,000 and $22,000, respectively. Edgewater- 
Archt. Adolph Mertin, New York, N. Y., has plans for 
school; $100,000. Roselle Park—Bids have been received 
for primary school. J. Wallace Higgins, district clerk. 
Salem—Propose erection of high school; $60,000. Frank- 
lin Furnace—aArchts. Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, have 
plans for 2-story school; $25,000. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Tohatchi—Proposals have been received by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Dept. of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Indian school. 


NEW YORK, 

New York—Archt. Elliott Lynch has plans for 4-story 
school, St. Gregory's R. C. Church; $75,000. New York 
—Archts. McKim, Mead and White have plans for Pu- 
litzer School of Journalism. Peekskill—Proposals have 
been received for 2-story school; $75,000. Fulton 
Archt. N. H. La Vaute, Syracuse, has plans for 2-story 
school, Parish of the Immaculate Conception; $25,000. 
Herkimer—School will be erected; $85,000. Brooklyn 
Bids have been received for school, Parish of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria. Ardsley—aArcht. Ernest Sibley, Palisade, 
N. J., has plans for school; $40,000. Buffalo—aArchts 
Green & Wicks have been selected to prepare plans for 
South Park high school; $600,000. Ithaca—Archt. Wm 
Miller has plans for 4-story school; $280,000. Falconer 
—Archts. Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, have plans for 10 
room school. Jamestown—Archts. Rulifson & Wilson 
have plans for 2-story school. Ebenezer—Proposals have 
been received for school at West Seneca. Cortland 


Grammar school will be erected; $20,000. Albany—Archt 
Alexander Selkirk has plans for 8-room school. Albany 
Propose erection of school No. 4 and school No. 14 


Oneida—Archt. Theo. H. Skinner has plans for school, 
District No. 6; $15,000. Bemus Point—School will be 
erected. Oswego—aArcht. L. L. Cope has plans for school; 
$28,000. Honeyoe—Archt. J. M. Platt, Rochester, has 
plans for school. New York—The board of education has 
approved plans for Public School No. 99, East 9th St 
and K. Ave.; and also plans for Public School No. 172, 


high school. 
for school. 
for school. 


Fairmount—Contract 
Sanborn—$14,000, 
Charlson—Contract 


has been 
bonds, have 
has been 


awarded 
been voted 
awarded for 


school. Dawson—Bids have been received for 4-room 
school; $12,000. Archts. Haxby & Gillespie, Fargo. 
Gambetta—Bids have been received for school. Alsen— 


Bids have been received for 2-room school. P. A. Rohn, 
clerk, Hope—Bids have been received for high school, 
Hancock Bros., Archts. Kramer—Bids have been received 
for school. ©. M. Tjosvold, clerk. Carbury—Bids have 
been received for school. 
OHIO. 

Garber & Woodward have plans 
Cincinnati—Proposals have been 
District School. ©. W. Handman, 
business manager. Columbus—Bids have been received 
for 6-room school, Clinton township. Newark—aArcht. 
Vernon Redding, Mansfield, has plans for three schools. 


Cincinnati—Archts. 
for school; $225,000. 
received for 15th 


Canton—High school will be erected; $300,000. So. 
Zanesville—Bids have been received for school. O, U. 


Upton, clerk. Helena—Two-room school will be erected; 
$8,000. Brookville—Archts. Thies & Thies, Dayton, have 
plans for 1-room school. Aultman—Proposals have been 
received for high school. V. T. Bender, clerk, Wash- 
ington C. H.—Three-room school will be erected, Buena 
Vista District. Johnstown—Archt. F. L. Packard, Co- 
lumbus, has plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Bucyrus 
—Archt. Frank L. Packard, Columbus, has plans for 
2-story school; $30,000. Rossburg—Bids have been re- 
ceived for 2-room_ school. Lakewood—Archt. E. J. 
Schneider, Cleveland, has plans for school, St. James 
R. ©. Church; $45,000. West Elkton—Archt. W. L. 
Lingler, Hamilton, has plans for school. Monroe—Bids 
have been received for 6-room school. Dr. 0. McOready, 
Pres. Osgood—aArcht. 0. F. Bowdle, Piqua, has plans for 
school, District No. 2. Port Clinton—Proposals have 
been received for school. Roscoe—Archt. F. L. Packard, 
Columbus, has plans for school; $20,000. Bethel—Archts. 
Robertson & Fahnestock, Cincinnati, have plans for 12- 
room school; $50,000. Fellefontaine—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school, Burkhart Special District. J. 8. Det- 
rick, clerk. Maumee—School will be erected, St. Joseph's 
Church. McArthur—Bids have been received for school, 
Sub-district No. 9. E. H. Perkins, clerk. Cleveland— 
Archt. F. 8. Barnum has plans for 3-story schooi; $79,000. 


Sidney—Contract has been awarded for school; $80,000. 
OREGON, 
Lents—Contract has been awarded for school; $3,000. 
La Fayette—School will be erected; $12,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Oxford—Archt. Paul Monaghan, Philadelphia, has 


plans for parochial school; $40,000. Reading—-Two-story 
school will be erected; $60,000. Woodlawn—Archts, O. 
Cc. & A. L. Thayer, New Castle, have plans for 12-room 
school; $60,000. Arnold—Archt. Wm, Edw. Snaman, 
Pittsburgh, has plans for 2-story school. Wilkesbarre— 
Bids have been received for the Breslau School. Philadel- 
phia—Archts. E. F. Durang & Son have plans for paro- 
chial school, Cathedral Parish, 19th and Wood Sts.; $150,- 
000, Baden—aArcht. W. J. East, Beaver, has plans for 
school; $16,000. Cleona—School will be erected, No. 
Lebanon School District; $8,000. Mackeyville—Bids have 
been received for school. W. F. Herr, secretary, Salona, 
Pa Harrisburg—Bids have been received for 4-room 
school, corner Calder & Marion Sts. McKees Rocks— 
Archt. J. H. Phillips has plans for school, St. Oyril R. C. 
Church; $32,000. Newton—Archts. Milligan & Miller, 
Wilkinsburg, have plans for 8-room school; $25,000. 
Wilmerding—Proposals have been received for 8-story 
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We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 
kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 


— If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 
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mail it to the address given below: 
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school. Wilkesbarre—Bids have been received for 4- been voted for school. Tacoma—Archts. Heath & Grove than those paid to men teachers, because I was 


room school, St. Boniface Church. Coal Center—Archt. 
John ©. Brenton, Charleroi, has plans for 2-story school; 
$15,000. East Pittsburgh—Archt. W. J. Shaw has plans 
for high school; $75,000. New Kensington—Archt. Chas. 
Rieger, Pittsburgh, has plans for high school; $60,000. 
Verona—Archts. Lloyd & Frank, Pittsburgh, have plans 
for school; $70,000. Turtle Creek—Proposals have been 
received for school, Alexander Cunningham, secretary. 
Philadelphia—School will be erected at 88th & Tinicum 
Aves. Erie—Schoo] will be erected at 30th and Cascade 


St. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Britton—Contract has been awarded for high school. 
Claremont—$9,500, bonds, have been voted for school. 
Platte—Contract has been awarded for high school; $26,- 
000, Burke—School will be erected; $11,000. Frank- 
fort—$12,000, bonds, have been issued for school. Oneida 
—Contract has been awarded for school. 


TENNESSEE. 

Inskip—Bids have been received for school. Archt. 
L. C. Walters, Knoxville. Cordova—High school will be 
erected; $30,000, East Lake—$30,000, bonds, have been 
voted for school. 

TEXAS. 


Pearland—Proposals have been received for 2-story 
school. Plantersville—Bids have been received for school. 
La Pryon—Bids have been received for two schools 
Archts. Reeder & Young, San Antonio. Troy—Contract 
has been awarded for school; $15,000. Regan—Schoo! will 
be erected. Dallas—Contract has been awarded for Thos. 
J. Rusk school; $31,000. Tyler—High school will be 
erected; $50,000. Alta Loma—Bids have been received for 
2-story school. Sweetwater—Bids have been received for 
high school. Berclair—High school will be erected. 


UTAH. 

Price—Bids have been received for high school. Brig- 
ham—Bids have been received for school, Box Elder 
County school district. Provo—Bids have been received 
for 6-room school at Vineyard. Grantsville—High school 


will be erected, 
VERMONT. 

Middlebury—Archt. W. Nicholas Albertson, New York, 
N. Y., has plans for chemistry building, Middlebury Col- 
lege. 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk—Archts. Lee & Diehl have plans for 8-story 
school to be erected at Indian River Reservation Park. 
Boydton—Bids have been received for school, District 
No. 1; $6,000. Richmond—Archt. Chas. M. Robinson has 

lans for 2-story school; $75,000. Radford—Archt. Chas. 
Robinson, Richmond, has plans for 2-story Normal 


school ; $75,000. 
WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma—The University of Puget Sound is planning to 
erect a $1,000,000 building. Montesano—Bids have been 
received for 3-story high school, B. G. Cheney, secretary. 
Tieton—$11,500, bonds, have been voted for school, Dis- 
trict No. 14. Sixprong—Bids have been received for 
school, District No. 39, A. J. Smith, clerk. Vancouver— 
Archts. Stephen & Stephen, Seattle, have plans for high 
school; $600,000. Port Angeles-—$51,200, bonds, have 


have plans for Park Avenue school; $15,000. Seattle— 
Bids have been received for school, Alki Point District. 
Ione—Archts. Keith & Whitehouse have been selected to 
prepare plans for school; $18,500. Ferndale—$15,000, 
bonds, have been voted for school. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Fairmont—Archt. F. L., Packard, Columbus, Ohio, has 
plans for high-and-grade school; $100,000. Ceredo— 
Archt. J. R. Gieske has plans for 2-story school. Wheel- 
ing—Bids have been received for school at Mt. Leon. 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee—Archts. Leiser & Holst have plans for 
school, Lutheran Holy Ghost Church. Madison—Proposals 
have been received for Agricultural Chemistry building, 
M. E. McCafferey, secretary. Waupun—aArcht. T. Gaas- 
tra, Chicago, Ill., has plans for high school; $38,000. 
Rochester—Contract has been awarded for Racine County 
School of Agriculture and Domestic Science. Eau Olaire 
—Contract has been awarded for school. Merrill—Con- 
tract has been awarded for Sixth ward school. Naugart 
—Propose erection of school. Waterford—Archts. Chan- 
dler & Park, Racine, have plans for 8-story high school; 
$12,000. Ripon—Archts, Messmer & Son, Milwaukee, 
have plans for 3-story school; $65,000. Oshkosh—Pro- 
pose erection of parochial school. Rev. H. Erck, pastor. 


@ be Editors Mail <> 


All letters intended for publication in this column must be 
concise and kept within 600 words. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous letters, but names 
and addresses signed as an evidence of good faith will not be 
printed if request is made that they be omitted. 

The publication of a letter is not to be taken ae an indorse- 
ment of its views by the * Journal’’ which invites the Sreest 
discussion of matters of general interest. 








MEN AND WOMEN’S SALARIES. 

Newark, N. J., March 18, 1912. 
The Editor of the American School Board Jour- 
nal: It is indeed very gratifying to me that my 
recent article bearing the caption “Higher Sal- 
aries for Men Teachers—Not Equal Pay” is 
arousing discussion, and that to date two letters 
have appeared commenting upon it. Thought and 
discussion are what I wanted to arouse, as I 
feel very deeply in the matter of teachers’ salar- 

ies in general and men’s salaries in particular. 
Of course, when I wrote the article in question, 
I had no idea of convincing women teachers 
that their salaries should be somewhat lower 


fully aware that many years of prejudice, as 
well as false notions, might militate against con- 
viction; my main purpose was, and it will con- 
tinue to be, to persuade and convince legislators 
and boards of education of their duty to the 
men who are so much needed in our schools to- 
day. 

I find it very much easier to convince married 
women and unmarried women who are thought- 
ful, but not teachers, that men and women teach- 
ers should of necessity not receive equal pay, 
than to try to convince women teachers. 

I have only three points to make against Kath- 
arine D. Blake, of New York City (mark, please, 
the place); namely, (1) that she did not read 
my article carefully or she would not have cred- 
ited me with statements that I never made, (2) 
that in regard to the question of dress she evi- 
dently has reference to the older teachers who 
are about ready to retire rather than to the 
younger ones who are not yet burdened with 
years of experience, and (3) that she is also 
using a broom to sweep back the ocean when she 
criticises President-Emeritus Eliot, whose ardent 
admirers are legions. 

I wish that more men like Mr. Mills, whose 
letter has imspired me to further effort, would 
continue the discussion of men’s salaries. Let 
them speak boldly out, so that boards of educa- 
tion may be constrained to act, because our 
schools are not going to get the large number of 
men that are being demanded on account of ex- 
isting conditions which Dr. G. Stanley Hall has 
only recently pointed out, until the inducement 
of a good salary is offered, one that is larger 
than that paid to the woman teacher who does 
not begin to have the calls on her salary that 
a man has, and whose work is by no means 
equal to a man’s work. 

Respectfully, 
Wm, Lyndon Hess. 


SCHOOLHOUSE VENTILATION. 
To the Editor :— 

The public press have attacked modern school 
house ventilation. The future welfare of our na- 
tion depends upon the schools. There may be 
many things said about the present system, if 
they would use the apparatus, but engineers 
know that about seventy-five per cent. of these 
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Classified Abbertisements 


The rate of advertising per insertion 
under this heading is 20 cents per line 
of six words. 5% discount on inser- 
tions of three months or more. Payable 
only in advance with order. 





Bonds For Sale 





Write for our list of 6% First Mortgage | 
Gold Bonds, secured by property located 

in the heart of Chicago. Denominations, 
$500 and $1,000. Peabody, Houghteling & | 
Co., LaSalle and Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


Solicitors Wanted 

Solicitors wanted to canvass every state 
on special subscription proposition. Super- 
intendents, principals and county superin- 
tendents preferred. Address Frank M. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Photographs Wanted 

Photographs wanted of interesting coun- 
try schoolhouse surroundings, preferably 
such as show grounds before and after im- 
provement through planting of trees and 
shrubs. Address Editor, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Correspondents Wanted. 


We want special correspondents in all 
parts of the country to report the doings 
in executive school circles. Superintend- 
ents of schools and principals preferred. 
Address Editorial Department, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Ideas Wanted. 


School executives who will submit to 
our editorial department ideas of merit 
will upon publication be paid pro rata. 


Address Editorial Department, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


For Sale. 


We have just a few of the Harris Por- 
trait Painting left. Subscribers who will 
attach this advertisement to their letter- 
head may obtain a copy for the postage, 


| 
mention 
five cents. Circulation Department, Mil- | 


waukee, Wis. 


expensive devices are not used after being in- 
stalled and inspected. As one of the leading ex- 
perts in ventilation said: ‘The old hot-blast sys- 
tem did the work because it was fool-proof.” 


Now, the question is, are we going to fool our- 
selves any longer and let the public discover the 
remedy? Some doctors say, “Open the windows.” 
An open door or window absolutely defeats the 
plenum or downward system now used. The in- 
side suction of any building of three or more 
stories will rob the pupils of both heat and fresh 
air supply, as this supply will short circuit to the 
highest point or follows the route of least re- 
sistance. The fan or stack heater or aspirating 
coil is cut out because of expense; the care- 
taker favors this move as well as the commit- 
tee. Who knows that 30 cubic feet of air per 
minute is needed per pupil? We do know 
that the Co2 is greater at the ceiling, carried 
there by gases and heat; the heat of the human 
is 98°; breathe on a thermometer and see what 
it records. The school temperature at 65° or 
70° is about thirty degrees lower. What spoils 
the air? Does anyone question but what water 
runs down hill and hot air goes up? Remove this 
contamination at the ceiling and prevent its re- 
inhalation. Likened to the use of a “family 
toothbrush,” the dark streaks on the ceiling of a 
plastered hall show where the air has filtered 
through and left the dust behind, proving where 
the light dust goes; another point gained by up- 
ward ventilation. Eliminate the dilution and de- 
lusion process and use ten (10) cubic feet of air, 
instead of thirty, and save heating one-third of 
the air. In June, September and October the 
windows are opened and no heat is needed, prac- 
tically three months when the misused system 
is out of commission. Put the air in at the bot- 
tom of the room, or on the outside wall by di- 
rect-indirects. Keep flowers in the room; they 
will not live in a steam heated apartment or 
school room with its unreasonably low and dan- 
gerous humidity, which cause colds and throat 
troubles, and it is proven that where plants can- 
not live, we ought not to try to. Don’t try to 
work against the laws of nature and fool our- 
selves, as well as destroy the constitution of fu 
ture generations; better get uniformly common- 
sense and natural laws on the statute books of 
every state. 

But little progress has been made since the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta.” The most expensive 
and modern office buildings have gone backward 
instead of forward on ventilation. The large 
amount of leakage is against downward ventila- 
tion. Prof. Pettenkofer says, “There is no ven- 
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tilation in open windows unless there is a wide 
difference in the temperature.” 

Pure air is free, but as now administered it is 
neither pure nor free, though more important than 


food or clothing. Look less to the architectural 
beauty of buildings and more to the comfort and 
health of the occupants. 

Dr. Wiley has made the name “PURE FOOD.” 
It is time someone made PURE AIR by Govern- 
ment control. We can live thirty days without 
food, five days without water and only five 
minutes without air. J. W. H. MYRICK. 

Boston, March 21, 1912. 





THE STANDARD TEST APPLIED. 

(Through a regrettable error a portion of the 
final sentence of Dr. Bliss’s article on “The 
Standard Test Applied,” was omitted from our 
May issue. The entire last paragraph of the dis- 
cussion is reprinted here so that readers may 
not lose its full meaning.) 

We often hear people objecting to tests be- 
cause certain elements of successful teaching 
cannot be measured with mathematical exact- 
ness. It is certain that we cannot measure the 
influence exerted by a real teacher upon the 
character of his pupil, but there is no inconsist- 
ency between character development and efii- 
ciency in subject matter. Character is just as 
much a part of education as knowledge of arith- 
metic, At the same time no matter how honest 
he may be, the office has no place for a boy who 
is hopelessly incompetent. The present demand 
upon the schools is for graduates who can do 
something well. In the future we shall place no 
less emphasis upon character building but we 
must include as one of its essential factors the 
element of efficiency. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


That the continuation schools of the kind 
maintained by Germany and some other Eu- 
ropean countries can largely take the place of 
costly trade schools such as have been estab- 
lished in the United States, is the contention 
of Mr. H. E. Miles, president of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Industrial Education, in Bul- 
letin No. 3, just issued by the board. Mr. Miles 
calls attention to the fact that where the con- 
tinuation-school plan prevails the shop practice 
of every trade is secured in the factory; that 
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tains report on actual test of machines, 
Single copies, 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 





HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIcHt 


The Most Charming Island Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 


The Palace Steamers 
“HENDRICK HUDSON” 


| “ROBERT FULTON” and “ALBANY” 
of the Hudson River Day Line 


DAILY EXOEPT SUNDAY 
Leave New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A.M. 
New York, West 42d St., N. R., 9:00 A. M. 
New York, West 129th St.,N. R., 9:20 A. M. 
Albany, Hamilton St., 8:30 A. M. 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 
TRAVEL TO AND FROM 
The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River, 
The Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks, 
Lake Champlain and the North 
Wiagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE 
SALE AT ALL OFFICES 














ON 


A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively for 
passengers. Their great speed, fine orches- 
tras, spacious saloons, private parlors, 
and luxurious accommodations in every re- 
spect render them unexcelled. Hand- 
somely appointed dining rooms, with su- 
perior service, are on the main deck, af- 
fording an uninterrupted view of the mag- 
nificent scenery for which the Hudson is 

| renowned, 
NOTE.—All first-class tickets reading 
—_...| over the New York Central & Hudson 
| River R. R. and West Shore R. R., be- 
tween New York and Albany, in either di- 
rection, are good for passage on these 
steamers, thus affording tourists an un- 
| equaled opportunity of viewing the beauti- 
ful Hudson by daylight. 


Send 5 cents for copy of 
“Summer Excursion Book.” 


| F. B,. HIBBARD, E. E. OLCOTT, 
|  Gen'l Passenger Agent Gen'l Manager 
| Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


Con- 


the continuation schools, unlike American 
trade schools, with their large investments in 
machinery, are for the most part devoid of ma- 
chinery or apparatus beyond that common to 
a class or counting room; that in the continua- 
tion school only the science and art of the trade 
is taught; that the almost inconsiderable .in- 
vestment in these schools, enables the European 
industrial schools to teach all the industries of 
each community; that the cost of maintenance 
per pupil per year is about $15, or about one- 
tenth the cost in our trade schools, which, not- 
withstanding this higher cost, teach only a few 
trades compared with the many trades taught 
in the less expensive continuation schools, 

A conference of parents and teachers of the 
Woodward high school, Cincinnati, was held 
last month for the discussion of the vocational 
advantages offered by the institution. Addresses 
were delivered, questions were answered about 
the course of study and personal advice was 
given to students and their parents. 

Springfield, Il. Mr. C. A. Prosser, of Massa- 
chusetts, in an address before the Springfield 
Commercial Association, recently, made a plea 
for a return to the common branches and the 
elimination of the ancient languages from the 
high school courses of study. He proposed de- 
voting the last two years of the school course to 
a testing process to determine the life work of 
the pupil. A six-year industrial course for boys 
of the working classes, through which they 
might become skilled mechanics, and a two-year 
course embracing industrial and commercial 
branches, and domestic science for the girls, 
were urged. 

The school board of Salem, O., is engaged in a 
campaign for the erection of a separate build- 
ing to house the vocational department. It is 
proposed to introduce manual training and do- 
mestic science into the grades and shop work, 


advanced sewing and domestic science in the 
high school. 


Albion, Neb. The school board has provided 
courses in manual training and domestic sci- 
ence in the high school. 

Warsaw, N. Y. The sum of $1,000 has been 


voted to establish a commercial course in the 
high school. 








School Soand Journal 








Registered in U.8. Patent Office. 


BEFORE LEAVING ON VACATION 
Supervisors of Drawing and \viting will insure good results and confer a great favor to | 
both pupils and dealers by recommending the following “EAGLE” goods : 

No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing. 

No. 315 “Veriblack” for free hand drawing. 

No. 643 “Vocational” for mechanical drawing. 

E-740 Pen, for free arm movement. 

Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 BROADWAY 


Good Logic. 

The fresh spring breezes were blowing 
through the open windows of the schoolroom, 
and George Washington was the momentous 
question in hand. 

“Why do you think George Washington was 
the first man?’ asked the teacher? 

“Because he was ‘first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 

Another boy then raised his hand. 

“Well, Johnny, what can you tell us about 
the first man?” said the teacher. 

“Don’t know his name,” answered Johnny, 
“but I know George Washington was not the 
first man, ’cause my history says he married 
a widow; so there must have been another man 
’way ahead of him!” 


Geographically Correct. 

The class in geography in a Brooklyn school 
was undergoing examination when the teacher 
asked, “What are some of the natural pecu- 
liarities of Long ‘Island?’ The pupils in- 
dulged in some hard thinking, according to 
the New York Times, but none responded. 

Suddenly a fat boy with a red face, who had 
been shifting uneasily about in his seat, raised 
his hand. 

“T know,” said he. 

“Well, what are they?’ asked the teacher. 

“Why,” said the fat boy, with a triumphant 
look, “on the south side you see the sea, and 
on the north side you hear the Sound.” 
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NEW YORK 
No Grammar Desired. 

A school teacher having instructed a pupil 
to purchase a grammar, the next day received 
a note thus worded from the child’s mother: 
“T do not desire for Lulu shall ingage in gram- 
mar, as I prefer her ingage in yuseful stud- 
ies and can learn her how to spoke and 
write properly myself. I have went through 
two grammars and I can’t say as they did me 
no good, I prefer her ingage in german and 
drawing and vocal music on the piano.” 








Teacher—Who is it that sits idly by, doing 
nothing, while everybody else is working? 
Bobby—The teacher. 


Before Election. 
Teacher: “Now, then, Johnny, can you tell 
me how the earth is divided?” 
Johnny: “Yessum; into Republicans and 
Democrats.” 


A teacher, discussing the wild animals to be 
found in the middle states, asked her pupils 
to name some of them. To her surprise one lit- 
tle fellow calmly suggested: “Lions and tigers.” 

“But where are they to be found, Johnnie?” 

“In the menageries,” was the quiet reply. 


Wasted. 

Physics professor (after long-winded proof) 
—And now, gentlemen, we get X—O. Sleepy 
voice (from rear of room)—Gee, all that work 
tor nothing! 


An a 






The Significance. 


Professor (to graduating class of girls—“‘And now, young ladies, I feel sure you will all re- 
tain your high ideals through life!” 


Edith—“Heavens, girls! 


ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS 


For the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
has brought them success. 


Investigate the worth that 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY _ ttw ron 


He must think we are all too homely to get married.”—Judge. 
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NEW YORK 


DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. . 


JOSDN Dixon Crucible GO,, ses civ. 












This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 











Everybody Liked It. 

The trouble with the valedictorian, says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, was that he had started 
orations on three different subjects and aban- 
doned two of them after committing them to 
memory. 

The youth made a good start. “Beyond the 
Alps lies Italy!” he cried, as he took careful aim 
with his index finger at the gallery. “Such were 
the immortal words of Patrick Henry as he 
faced the astonished gathering and pointed to 
the throbbing lid of the steaming kettle. If he 
had turned aside at the crucial moment,—if 
Hannibal had not braved the minions of the 
English king,—the power and helpfulness of 
harnessed steam might have been left for the 
discoveries of a future age. 

“But such is the inexorable decree of fate. 
Hannibal swept down upon the plains of sunny 
Italy, the seeds of American independence were 
deeply rooted, and the steam engine was given 
to the amazed world. 

“If James Hannibal—I should say Patrick 
Watt—I mean Liberty Henry—had hesitated 
or looked back, the course of empire would have 
remained unchecked, and history would have 
been rewritten.” 

Then he sat down amid tremendous applause. 


Merely Sound. 

Superintendent—‘Do you consider Bookman 
A. Doption a man of sound sense?” 

Principal—“Well, yes—modified a bit.” 

Superintendent—“Modified? What do you 
mean ?”’ 

Principal—“Just strike out the sense and 
you'll have my opinion of him.” 

She Scorned the Imputation. 

“Teaching the young idea how to shoot?” 
pleasantly inquired a traveler, who had stopped 
at a schoolhouse to inquire the way to a near- 
by village. 

“Shoot?” repeated the horrified pedagogue. 
“No, indeed, sir, there is no shooting allowed 
here !” 

Not Quite Satisfactory. 

A—How is your daughter’s cooking since her 
graduation from the cooking school ? 

B—Only fair. She is up on food values, but 
she doesn’t seem to make the chemical analyses 
exactly. 

Auch Eins. 

Eine gute Antwort erhielt einmal der ges- 
trenge Herr Director X. der fuer einen erkrank- 
ten Lehrer den Unterricht versah. Als nicht 
Alles nach seinem Willen ging, rief der heisz- 
bluetige Paedagoge wuethend: “In der Klasse 
sind vierzig Kameele!” “Nun, was lacht Ihr 
denn noch!” fuhr er fort, als er sah, das trotz 
des Ernstes der Lage ein Laecheln ueber die 
Gesichter der also Gescholtenen huschte. Da 
erhebt sich der Primus und spricht: “Herr Di- 
rector, wir sind nur 39!” 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 
44-60 East 234 St. 


323-326 East 23d St. 
CHICAGO 





The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. 
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BD ee at. tk 
BP Ska ret rk eee kBee a 


None other can receive a 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


L. O. Draper Shade Co......... 
ceaceneeeeantsaee Spiceland, 


AIR- WASHERS. 
J. Zellweger & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia Schoo] Supply Co.... 

Lst.64nssaeue és Indianapolis, Ind. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 
Chicago Apparatus Co....Chicago 


ART MATERIALS. 


Binney & Smith........! Yew York 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 

sok a a dane enc era a Jersey City, N. J. 
American Drafting Furniture Co. 

2 a eae kik een Rochester, N. Y. 
Milton Bradley CO0......+eeeee- 

Peryrrr Tr err Springfield, Mass. 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


wend das 14045 49006 wO8 Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co...... 

Ve peeRsAs ....Indianapolis, Ind. 
Devoe, Dept. 5....c.ceees Chicago 
The Prang Co......+++- New York 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Colonial Crayon Co....../ Akron, O. 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
W. S. Tothill... c.ccceces Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
eeeeancee Chicopee, Mass. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
‘ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
Manchester, Ind. 


E. W. A. towles eeeceesCnscago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
Peter & Volz Co 


j = Arlington Heights, IIl. 
Wisconsin Seating Co... se wc 
-.New London, Wis 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 


Kansas City Scenic Co......... 
rer sieae -Kansas City, Mo. 
Sosman & Landis Co...... Chicago 
BELLS. 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y 
American Seating Co.....Chicago 
Good Products Co........ Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Ill 


BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE. 
BR. J. JORNGON.ccccccecss New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 
shh Oeee Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
jac oene a a ocd se: ak exe: ae 
Omega Slate Co...... Bangor, Pa. 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phiia. 
Virginia School Supply Co 


pana hs .. Richmond, Va 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 

cee éeue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 

6aes ‘ . ...Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
BW. A. ROWIGBs cc cccces Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........Chicago 


A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK BINDERS. 
Apollo Publishing Co.Reading, Pa 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co......... 


Atotneeeeeeee Springfield, 
National Book Cover Co..... 


osnsccevesccsnv cee K. TF. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard..Albany, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.. 


New York 


American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Be Wee Me BROWIO s 605600 6a Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Standard Electric Time Co., Boston 
Pred Frick Clock Co.......c0. 

vy we .Waynesboro, Pa 


If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


American Concrete-Steel Co...... 
-.Newark, N. J. 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith..... New York 
National Crayon Co é ee: 
rere West Chester, Pa, 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O 
Ws Cee Mh. eR ON a bos veces Chicago 
Colonial Crayon Co.....Akron, O. 
(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co Chicago 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 


SG PEM GO... a escacasa New York 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 


Virginia School Supply Co..... 

‘ ate 5s eo ouk Richmond, Va. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

atteatsaeak Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

thibek nae Benres Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Il. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot ....+Boston 
DESKS AND SEATING. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
W. A. Choate -Albany, N. Y. 

Langslow, Fowler Co........... 
(extuateneeueees Rochester, N. Y 

Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
cud aca dec swe eens ead Toledo, O. 

Columbia School Supply Co 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
ecccescessete Mmameneeter, Ind. 

Haney School Furniture Co 


ag eceie adie .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Standard School Supply Co soa 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Peter. & Volz 


.Arlington Heights, Ill 


Co 


E Ww. A. Rowles.... ..Chicago 
Reckleyv-Cardv Mfg. Co Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Il. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co 


pes eactéceses dacs Say ae 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co .Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
aaa Grand Rapids, Mich 


E. H. Sheldon & CoO.......see0 
; Muskegon, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 
-Indianapolis, Ind. 


Orr & Lockett 
Kewaunee Mfg 


Hdw 


Co 


Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC 


Grand 


SCIENCE STOVES. 
Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

(Wad Sa Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co.....St. Louis 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicageo 
Geo. M. Clark & Co., Chicago, II. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 

L. E. Knott Apparatus Co.. Boston 
L., Wolk Mig. CO.cccccecs Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 

Gier & Dail Mfg. Co 


Senee .Lansing, Mich. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co 


..Belleville, Il. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co..Wausau, Wis. 


March-Tenny Co.Muskegon, Mich. 
DUPLICATORS. 
Hektograph Co........ New York 
ERASERS. 

N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.,N. Y. 


Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
American Seating C%..... Chicago 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila, 

Haney School Furn. Co......... 
cee eu Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 

- rrr Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles. .....Chicago 
A. H Andrews Co., Chicago, Il. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works....... 
sbikbébas ends eee Louisville, Ky. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 

Vonnegut Hdw. Co...... aaa 

Lech hawenean -Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming 


and Ventilating 
Co ee 


Chicago 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot Boston 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co......++++. 
000nees ees bdeous .-Holland, Mich. 
GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co New York 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y, 
W. A. Cheate...ces Albany, N. Y 


Binney & Smith 


.New York 
Virginia School 


Co. 


Supply . 
oe ame tichmond, Va. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
cece seme ee No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
606060040ee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Standard School Supply Co 
KeeweePaad Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
m. We Bs BOWIE oc 6 uwancet Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Il. 
Peter & Volz Co.. 7 vias «80s 
...+.-ATlington Heights, III. 
Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


GLOBES. 
Little & 


School 


a 


Peckham, 
Virginia 


Co 


-New York 


Supply Co 


- Richmond, Va. 
American Seating Co......Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 


Haney School Furniture Co..... 


cape ak eats Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


Lit che tee sis .._Indianapolis, Ind 
Bm. Wee A BOW c ci cccces Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Keystone Book Co . Chicago 


A. H. Chicago, Ill. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Andrews Co., 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
A a eee Chicago 
A. @. Bpalding & Bros. ..ccevse 
066-00 bs ees a6 5 Chicopee, Mass 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Virginia School Supply Co 


cee ..» Richmond, Va. 
Peck-Hammond Co . Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen...... .. Chicago 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 

7) ieeaeeae T Chicago 


INK. 
3arbour Tablet Ink Co......... 
avs cecccscesmVARESVIIIG, Ind, 
INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co etme 6 
.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-Evansville, Ind. 


U. S. Inkwell Co 

THO TONNGWIE CO, case cen taanes 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Inkwell Co 


Cleveland, . 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis 
Mfg. Co. 


wilae 
ywies 


err Ind 
.Chicago 


Chicago 


SUPPLIES. 


E. W. A. R 


KINDERGARTEN 
Malton BrAGiey COs 6s.ow ccctsesss 
coccvescccsessc seprInenelaG, BASS. 
mW. A. TOWNE s 6 cvéceeccs Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co....Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 


OS eae de 8 Se oo Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
ssucoes .Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbia School Supply Co 


eeeeeeeeseesss indianapolis, Ind. 
Kewaunee Mnfg. Co......ccccces 
seobiestatestwess Kewaunee, Wis 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co..........+. 
Cees ha ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 


seu wa rat Muskegon, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


Simmons Hdwe. Co......St. Louis 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 
©. CREBTIGIOE cscverveesd« Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y, 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
saeneeb ease Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
band oideaas 42 Indianapolis, Ind. 
DB. W. A. BOW ccccctes Chicago 
ood Products Co......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co Chicago 


A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Il. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co 


sbocsetecectsssemm Bal aa 


LOCKERS. 

Hess Warming 
ck #640 340006 
Durand-Steel 
Federal Steel 
Fred Medart 


and Ventilating 

..Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Locker Co., 
Fixture Co., 
cS ae 

-+..-St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery 


rT .Grand Rapids 
Crescent Machine Co., 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mich. 
Leetonia, O. 


Oliver Machinery Co........... 

6 ix teemadon Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sheldon @ GOscicccercsse 
; she 00a 4 6 50 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
Sucvbawanews Toledo, O. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co...... St. Louis 
©. CUPIBtIBMOOR <.cscccscece Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 


errr cr Tre re Aurora, II. 
A. L. Bemis..... Worcester, Mass. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
AND SUPPLIES, 


B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
(ions gemaee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 
- -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co..... St. Louis 
C. CREIMIBMOON . 24s ccsess Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 


TOOLS 


Rives TittrrrrrrTis lS 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
MAPS. 

Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 


McConnell 


Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney 


School Furniture Co..... 
.+e+eee++-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


cad dao ended Indianapolis, Ind. 
DB. WW. Ba BOW 40606458 Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 


Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 


A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Il. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co..... New York 


Williams, Brown & Earle..... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
, gud ee .. Springfield, Mass. 

American Sanitary Products Co. 
seWAawes .St. Paul, Minn. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
460640 008 Jersey City, N. J. 

Eagle Pencil Co ..New York 

Eberhard Faber ....... New York 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster,Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Eagle Pencil Co......... New York 
Eberhard Faber........ New York 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
. sosveosecesseemen Glee, m.. a 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia Schoo! Supply Co.... 
oes #64008 8000% Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
We 2h. Bees Kaas 0edasas Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros.......... 

CHC CC ROO CSCO RE Chicopee, Mass. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
lL. Work BEE. Cec occase .. Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons...Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co........0. 
cbbtdeadboacss Edwardsville, Ill. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES., 

Wyckoff & Mfg. Co... 
‘ , recvsc cde, Ms Ke 

American Portable House Co... 
66603 ¢6denswaewes Seattle, Wash. 


Lumber 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb., Rochester, N. Y. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co.....Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 

oseveentecencsnseeee Bangor, Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 

BGM cn as cassettes Easton, Pa. 
Omega Slate Company......... 

+60-42:66b3.6Ra 088s Ae Bangor, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen.......... Chicago 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co...... 

o reh da oan netweeuan Belleville, Ill. 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York 


American Seating Co..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
BB. WW. Ai Hees is enitend Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen 


poeaee Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co.... 
606060 6880s eS 888 Burlington, Ia. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 


Kansas City Scenic Co......... 
0¢6seec0000 404 Kansas City, Mo. 
Sosman & Landis Co...... Chicago 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
cides cgweeena Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
McConnell School Supply Co.... 
séeceneib ete eee uen Philadelphia 


TOILET PAPER. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
obesncbececaaeean St. Paul, Minn. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Blectric Co.....Canton, O. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
6 ce eteecs +.++--Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oliver Machinery Co.........+.+. 
ovbsentaaeas Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The TannewitzZ Co......ccceces 
se0cesaeiae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
$6) 666 pe se eCbe O86668 Aurora, Il. 
C. Christiansen .......... Chicago 
WAGONS. 
c. J. Olson & Sons.Pittsboro, Ind, 
WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot .cccccccccvcss Boston 


WATER COLOR PAINTS, 
Milton-Bradley Co.,Spring’d, Mass. 


Am, Crayon Co...... Sandusky, O. 
Devoe, Dept. 5.......c.e0- Chicago 
The Prang Co..........New York 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
C. 1. Weel .ss essa Columbus, O. 
ee Te SDOMMOR cc ccliccvies Chicago 
BM. B. DOGO @ CO... cccecs Chicago 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co..........5. 


00s paseanee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 


D. Appleton B COccsccrcccscsessses 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co 
The A. 8S. Barnes Co 
Ginn & Co 
D. ©. BORER & COs cccccvvcccccese 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Wm. R,. Jenkins Co 
Laird & Lee 
J. B. Lippincott 
The Macmillan Co 


GO. vec 


Coco ere ecccestersencs St. 


Nee resdeseuews New York, Chicago 
Louis, Mo. 
Tree. Tor New York, Boston 
+6 éasue Boston, New York, Chicago 


osesseeen Boston, New York, Chicago 


...-Boston, New York, Chicago 


090.048 beseeseoes ene New York City 
evocccececegeéees cease Chicago, Ill. 


...+.+ Philadelphia, Pa. 


sedoesccoesaleoréseswuee New York, Chicago, Boston 
GG. & Gy BRGRTORM, GOs oc uc 00.06.06896 84000000 R ee Springfield, Mass. 
CREVICE, BEGETS OOo oc cc FUcdeccésasteenn Boston, New York, Chicago 
WOWHOR GH Giiescocscliveusviestsrecsvaieeee New York, N. Y. 
THO POIMG OB... iwiscisc cccecnees New York, Chicago. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Pastees TH. Wes oc.0c 0 inksestiddieansceeeeee New York, N. Y. 
The Phonographic Institute Co.........se-eee0s +++eeee-Cincinnati, Ohio 
TORAS PURER G& DOG: cs ccccct 0stceude seéuevedeseun --New York City 
THO PEARS COMO. «6 sac 00 t6coee6ésenve New York, Chicago, Boston 
Seott, FPOTesaR B CO. cccccccccsscetessogsvsesss Chicago, New York 
Shiver, BUrGets & CO. cociccccsccecsisresss Boston, New York, Chicago 
Christemne? Gee? Gee oc cccecccuteckeseeseasenesan Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Brown Co 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


..»-New York, Boston, 


Indianapolis 












Wilkinsburg High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Fully Equipped with ss 4 | 


Self-winding, Two-circuit Master | 
Clock, fitted with full Comple- 
ment of Platinum-Tipped Cir- 
cuit Closers, 2 Pilot Dials, 
Battery Gauge, 2 Circuit 
Switches, Setting and Testing 
Keys; 

A Four-circuit, Automatic Pro- eae Ter a Rg 
gram Clock; i pase SMG wer irate ee o6 oe wa ETE a 

40 Square Quartered Oak Second- jee ere mais wl aaa Pam ls a 
ary Clocks; i : | ae ee © 

1 Blanco P. White Marble 20 in. 
Assembly Hall Clock; 


35 Small Program Bells ) 
5 Large Corridor Gongs ) 
Automatically Controlled. 





THOMAS H. Scorr, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Considered the finest school building in the Pittsburgh District 


Very large systems, when installed according to our specifications, will operate at almost no expense for maintenance. 
It includes many refinements not found in other systems; has been on the market almost thirty years, and is fully 
guaranteed. Write for Catalog A382 and specification form, for your Architect. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


FACTORY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
35 CONGRESS ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 729-30 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. 


Fire-proof Schools of Reinforced Concrete 
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School at Sparland, Ill. H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 


This building is sound-proofed with 





BUILT AT MADISON AND DUPLICATED AT NUTLEY, N. J. . < 66 a a8 
H. King Conklin, Architect, Newark, N. J. Cabot S Deafenin wilt 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS OUR SPECIALTY 5 


Examples of our school work at Irvington, Summit, . Millburn, 
Madison, Nutley, Kearny and Bernardsville, N. J., and Phoenix- 





‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 


ville, Pa. Cost less than brick and wood, and will not burn. felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
Highest type of sanitary construction, sound-proof and damp-proof. absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 


og NN OAMERICAN SYSTEM mable. 
<¥-> -KS BERMANEN/ AS THE PYRAMIDS” Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 
2a ; plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 


AMERICAN CONCRETE-STEEL Co. = a 
Engineers and Contractors SAMUEL CABOT, INC. BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


1001 Essex Building NEWARK, N,. J. 1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Av., Chicago 











